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Art. 1—New Facts regarding the Li fe of Shakespeare. Ina Letter 
to Tuomas Amyot, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, from J. Payne Cotter, F.S. A. London: Rodd. 1835, 


Way is it that from among the octavo and even quarto volumes 
that cover our table, we select for our first article this duodecimo, 
extending only to fifty-five pages? “The magic of the name of 
Shakespeare”’ indicates the answer. ‘There never lived a man re- 
garding whom posterity searches so anxiously and longs so deeply 
to learn what he was in the ordinary current of life. That he 
who was the greatest judge of human nature, and who could em- 
brace all the features of a character, or of a country’s history, in a 
few sentences, or a few happy representations wrought by his fancy, 
should have been in his social capacity unmatched; that in con- 
versation—as a friend—or a boon companion, his wit, his warmth, 
and his wisdom, should have been the most wonderful of all men, 
are thoughts that we cannot resist, and which we delight to cherish. 
Yet upon those matters we are nearly absolutely ignorant. One of 
his ablest commentators has stated, that “all that is known with 
any degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare is, that he was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avcn—married, and had children there— 
went to London, where he conimenced actor, and wrote poems and 
plays—returned to Stratford, made his will, died and was buried.” 
And, as our author adds, the truth undoubtedly is, that there 
are scarcely any of his distinguished contemporaries regarding the 
events of whose lives we are not better informed. 

In all probability, we shall never arrive at much closer acquain- 
tance with the life of the greatest dramatist, than the outline given 
by Steevens, above quoted. This very persuasion, however, renders 
us just so much the more greedy to seize upon the slightest notice 
that is novel and authentic, regarding the subject of our anxiety and 
highest admiration. If any one should be able to discover a few 
of Shakespeare’s private or confidential] letters, or but to find an 
authentic account of his appearance, his bearing, his conversation, 
during but one evening spent with him in unconstrained society, 
how would the world hasten to learn the particulars! We doubt 
not that the few, and for the most part indirect lights thrown upon 
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his life, by the present publication, will excite a renewed and in- 
creased anxiety on the subject of it. To the author, the literar 
and antiquarian world are already indebted for his able work, the 
“ History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” in which 
some novel particulars of the great dramatist were supplied ; and 
now, in the present small work, some others are added of an au- 
thentic kind and of considerable importance ; so much so indeed, 
‘as ‘to have lent the volume a higher interest in our eyes, than any 
one now upon our table. These new facts are communicated in the 
form of a letter, which has been chosen on account of its allowing 
a convenient excursiveness in the illustration of documents of dif- 
ferent dates and of a varied character. And although we could 
have wished to have seen a little more forcible clearness in the 
work, we cannot but express’ our satisfaction with the antiqua- 
rian knowledge brought to bear upon the discussion, for it is mas- 
terly, and our pleasure on witnessing the enthusiasm with which 
the author proceeds, that enthusiasm being uniformly guided by 
facts, and fair, nay even extremely cautious deductions. 

Before extracting these ‘‘ New Facts,” we give the author’s ac- 
count of the manner in which he came by them :— 

“ I should begin by stating that the most interesting of them are derived 
from the Manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, whose name is of course well 
known to every reader of our history, as Keeper of the Great Seal to 
Queen Elizabeth, and Lord Chancellor to James I. They are preserved 
at Bridgewater House; and Lord Francis Egerton gave me instant and 
unrestrained access to them, with permission to make use of any literary 
or historical information I could discover. The Rev. H. J. Todd had 
been there before me, and had classed some of the documents and cor- 
respondence; but large bundles of papers, ranging in puint of date be- 
tween 1581], when Lord Ellesmere was made Solicitor General, and 1616, 
when he retired from the office of Lord Chancellor, remained unexplored, 
and it was evident that many of them had never been opened from the 
time ‘when, perhaps, his own hands tied them tugether.”—p. 6. 

Among these, in a most unpromising heap, chiefly of legal docu- 
ments, most of the new facts were found. ‘To make the matter 
mofé intelligible however, Mr. Collier carries the reader back to 
the period when the English Drama was first represented in build- 
ings constructed for the purpose. Of these, he tells us that the 
Blackftiar’s Playhouse (where, in the winter, Shakespeare’s dramas 
were acted, the performances at the Globe, which was open to the 
sky, being necessarily confined to the spring, summer, and autumn), 
was érected by James Burbage, in 1576. Not long after, the city 
authorities, however, endeavoured to dislodge the players from the 
Blackfriars, though it was supposed to be a privileged precinct, to 
which the power of the Lord Mayor did not extend—the site having 
formerly been occupied by a religious fraternity. Previously to this, 
dramatic representations had been driven by the same authority 
from within the, boundaries of the city. In 1579, powerful means 


were taken to eject the players even from the supposed privileged 
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precinct. Still James Burbage and his associates continued their 
performances, which shows that the opposition to them had not.suc- 
ceeded—the Earl of Leicester no doubt backing them, who had ob- 
tained the patent for them in 1574, and im 1579, an order in their 
behalf by the privy council, with which order the author states 
himself only to have lately become acquainted. 

It seems probable, however, that Shakespeare did not. join James 
Burbage’s company until seven or eight years subsequent: to 1579, 
according to eur author’s statement, who conjectures that he came 
to London for that purpose in 1586 or 1587, but did not begin to 
write for the stage, even by the alteration of older plays,.until four 
years later. 


“The earliest date at which his name has hitherto been mentioned in 
connection with the Blackfriar’s‘Theatre is 1596, in a petition to the 
Privy Council, which I first printed in the ‘ History of Dramatic’ Poetry,’ 
i., 298; but the MSS. at Bridgewater House now enables me tv'furnish, 
not only the name of Shakespeare, but the names of the whole:Com- 
pany of sharers seven years earlier, and only two or three years after our 
great dramatist made his first appearance in the metropolis. Shakespeare, 
in November, 1589, had made such way in his profession as to establish 
himself a sharer with fifteen others, eleven of whose names precede his in 
the list, and only four follow it. They stand thus, and the enumeration is 
on other accounts remarkable :— 


James Burbage. George Peele. 

Richard Burbage. Augustine Phillips. 

John Laneham. Nicholas Towley. 

Tomas Greene. William Shakespeare. 

Robert Wilson. William Kempe. 

John Taylor. William Johnson. 

Anthony Wadeson. Baptist Goodall. 

Thomas Pope. Robert Armyn.”’— pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Collier thinks that the above information gives a sufficient 
contradiction to the story of Shakespeare having commenced his 
career by holding horses at the play-house door ; and that had.snch 
been the case, he would hardly have risen to be a sharer in, 1589, as 
it appears he had done from the subsequent document, which, with 
others, must have been transmitted to Lord Ellesmere. 


“* These are tocertifie your right Honble Lordships that her Maiesties 
poore Playeres, James Burbadge, Richard Burbadge, John Laneham, 
Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, Anth, Wadeson, ‘Thomas 
Pope, George Peele, Augustine Phillipps, Nicholas Towley, William 
Shakespeare, William Kempe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale; and 
Robert Armyn, being all of them sharers in the blacke Fryers :playe- 
house, have never given cause of displeasure, in that they have, brought 
into theire playes maters of state and Religion, vnfitt to bee handled by 
them or to bee presented before lewde spectators: neither hath anié com. 
playnte in that kinde ever bene preferrde against them or anie of ‘them. 
Wherefore they trust moste humblie in your Lordships’ consideration of 
their former good behaviour, being at all tymes readie and Wats to 
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yeelde obedience to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your 
wisdome may thinke in such case meete,’ &.—Nov. 1589.’ "’—p. 11. 

This certificate became necessary on account of the license taken 
by several companies of players in London, of introducing upon the 
stage religion and politics ; and there is elsewhere ample evidence 
to show that towards the close of the same year, the matter- of 
complaint was examined into. Oar author’s researches have en- 
abled him to speak with some degree of particularity of the mem- 
bers of the Blackfriars Company, at the period above referred to; 
which we pass over, only remarking that after James Burbage’s 
death, his son Richard (who had risen to the highest eminence as 
an actor), inherited the property in the Blackfriars Theatre. By 
this time too, viz. 1596, Shakespeare had advanced to be the fift 
inserted among the members of the company, when only eight 
were named, whereas in 1589, he was the twelfth of sixteen members. 
Again, in 1603, he was second in the new patent granted by King 
James on his accession, which shews that he continued to advance 
gradually to eminence. But not to run forward too fast, it appears 
from the work before us, that the Corporation of London frequent- 
ly returned to the attempt to dislodge the players at the Black- 
friars, who at length came to exhibit at the Globe in Southwark 
also. 

“The enmity between the Corporation of London and the Actors at 
the Blackfriars seems never to have abated, but to have been constantly 
kept alive by the exertions of the civic authcrities to remove the Players, 
and by the endeavours of the Players now and then to retaliate: the pro- 
verbial wisdom of the citizens and the immaculate fidelity of their wives 
are constant themes in many of our old plays; and, when Leonard Hali- 
day was Lord Mayor, in 1605, a formal complaint was sent to the Privy 
Council that some of the Aldermen had been brought upon the stage by 
the Company performing within the privileged precinct. Upon this point 
I have met with the following singular memorandum, which is worth 
preserving, though it does not directly i!lustrate the personal history of 
Shakespeare, and though, as his dramas are remarkably free from at- 
tacks of the kind, it is very improbable that he had any concern in the 
transaction. 

“© * Lenarp Hauipay Maior 1605. 

‘© * Whereas Kempe, Armyn and others, Plaiers, at the Blacke Fryers, 
have again not’furborne to bring vpon their stage one or more of the 
worshipfull Aldermen of the City of London, to their great scandall and 
to the lessening of their authority, the Lords of the right honorable the 
Privy Counsell are besought to call the said Players before them and to 
enquire into the same, that order may be taken to remedy the abuse, 
cither by putting duwn or removing the said Theatre.’”’—pp.15, 16. 

In 1608, it appears, by other documents discovered by the author 
at Bridgewater House, that the corporation procured the opinion 
of Sir Henry: Montagu in-its favour, but that Lord Ellesmere 
called for proofs of the exercise by the city of a jurisdiction with- 
in the privileged precinct of Blackfriars, and that the company was 
not disturbed. 
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'“ The inquiry instituted at this date throws a strong and certain light 
upon the interesting question of the amount of Shakespeare’s property 
about five years before he retired to his native town, to enjoy in tranquil- 
lity the fruits of his genius and industry during the busy period of his 
life, extending from 1586 or 1587, when he probably first came to London 
to 1612 or 1613, when he quitted it. 

‘‘ Defeated in the attempt to expell ‘ the King’s Servants’ (for this was 
the title the Actors at the Blackfriars and Globe Theatres acquired by 
the Privy Seal of 1603) by force of law, the Corporation seems to have 
endeavoured to come to terms with them, with a view of buying them 
out; and among the papers of Lord Ellesmere is a minute and curious ac- 
count, showing the precise interest of all the principal persons connected 
with the Company in 1608, and among the rest of Shakespeare himself. 
It is evident that it was drawn up in order to ascertain what sum it 
would be necessary for the Corporation to pay to the Players fur removal ; 
and it must have been laid before the Lord Chancellor, with other docu- 
ments connected with the inquiry. Hence we learn that Shakespeare's 
property in the Blackfriars Theatre, including the Wardrobe and pro- 
perties, which were exclusively his, was estimated at more then £1400, 
which would be equal to between £6000 and £7000 of our present mo- 
ney. Burbage was even richer, as the owner of what is called ‘ the fee’ of 
the playhouse, and perhaps he, or his father, had bought the ground on 
which it stood as well as the building. However, it will be better first to 
insert a literal copy of the account, and afterwards to offer some remarks 
upon it.~ The paper is entitled " 

“«* For avoiding of the Playhouse tn the Precinct of the Blacke Friers , 

Imp. Richard Burbidge oweth the Fee, and is alsoe a sharer therein, 

His interest he rateth at the grosse summe of 1000li for the Fee, 
and for his foure shares, the summe of 93311 63 84... 19331i 6s 8a 


Item Laz Fletcher owith three shares which he rateth at 
700ii, that is at 7 yeares purchase for each share or 
331i 6s 84 one yeare with another .....eeeeees,.., OUli 
Item W. Shakespeare asketh for the Wardrobe and pro- 
perties of the same playhouse 530li and for his,4, 
shares, the same as his fellowes Burbidge and 
Fletcher viz. 933!i Gs Sd... ewe cere ees enee, L433li 6s Ba 


Item Heminges and Condell eche 2 shares.......... 933li 6s 8d 
Item Joseph Taylor 1 share and an halfe .......... 3850li 
Item Lowing also one share and an halfe ....4..01. ° 8504 
Item Foure more playeres with one halfe share to eche 
CE: TROT. 0c bc cicclc ovens cbt déewich she ta OOSa WA 466li 13s 44 





Suma totalis: ..6166 13 4 





‘* Moreover, the hired men of the Companie demaund some recompense 
for their great losse, and the Widowes and Orphanes jof ‘Playeres, who 
are paide by the Sharers at diuers rates and proportions, so as in the 
whole it will coste the Lo: Mayor and the Citizens at thé leaste 7000li.’ ”’ 
—pp. 21—23, 


This is, as our author says, not only a singular but valuable do- 
cument, considering how scanty has hitherto been our information 
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regarding the pecuniary circumstances of our great poet, and the 
value of theatrical property generally in his time. ‘There is in the 
above paper proof that at the Blackfriars, the profits were divided 
into twenty shares, of which Burbage and Shakespeare held equal 
portions ; and that the Globe, which the same company at that 
time owned, was as profitable, may be inferred from the fact that 
it was built to contain a more numerous audience. But to leave 
out all farther discussion about the amount and nature of Shake- 
speare’s property at various periods of his life, we go forward to 


notice another interesting document, preserved at Bridgewater 
House. 


*‘It is the copy of a letter signed H.S., and addressed, as we must 
conclude, to Lord Ellesmere, in order to induce him to exert himself on 
behalf of the Players at Blackfriars when assailed by the Corporation of 
London. It has no date, but the internal evidence it contains shows that, 
in all probability, it refers to the attempt at dislodgment made in the year 
1608, and it was in the same bundle as the paper giving a detail of the 
particular claims of Burbage, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and the rest. 

‘I do not recollect any instances of letters ofa precisely similar kind of 
so old a date, but they no doubt exist: it contains a personal introduction 
of Richard Burbage and William Shakespeare, by their names and profes- 
sions, to the individual to whom it was addressed, in order that they might 
state to him their case, and interest him in behalf of the persecuted play- 
ers. The initials H.S. at the end I take to be those of Henry Southamp- 
ton, who was the noble patron of Shakespeare, and who in this very letter 
calls the Poet his ‘“‘ especial friend.” It is natural to suppose that the 
young nobleman who had presented Shakespeare (if such be the fact, and 
there is no sufficient reason to deny it) with £1,000 as a free gift not 
many years before, would take the strongest interest in his welfare. If 
you feel at all as I did when I first discovered the letter, you will not thank 
me for.this ‘‘ fearful commenting” before I insert it. It has no direction, 
and the copy was apparently made on half a sheet of paper; but there can 
be. little doubt that the original was placed in the hands of Lord Ellesmere 
by Burbage or by Shakespeare, when they waited upon the Lord Chancel- 
lor in company. 

‘* My verie honored Lord. The manie good offices I haue received at 
your Lordships hands, which ought to make me backward in asking further 
favors, onely imbouldens me to require more in the same kinde. Your 
Lordship will be warned howe hereafter you graunt anie sute, seeing it 
draweth on more and greater demaunds. This which now presseth is to 
request your Lordship, in all you can, to be good to the poore players of 
the Black Fryers, who call them selues by authoritie the seruaunts of his 
Majestie,.and aske for the protection of their most graceous Maister and 
Sovereigne in this the tyme of their troble. They are threatened by the 
Lord Maior and Aldermen of London, never friendly to their calling, with 
the destruction of their meanes of livelihood, by the pulling downe of theire 
plaiehouse, which is a private Theatre, and hath neuer giuen occasion of 
anger by anie disorders. These bearers are two of the chiefe of the com- 
panie; one of them by name Richard Burbidge, who humblie sueth for 

' your Lordships kinde helpe, for that he is a man famous as our English Ros- 
cius, one who fitteth the action to the word and the word to the action 
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most admirably. By the exercise of his qualitye industry and good be- 
haviour, he hath become possessed of the Black Fryers playhouse, which 
hath bene imployed for playes sitchence it was builded by his Father now 
nere 50 yeres agone. The other is a man no whitt lesse deserving favor, 
and my especiall friende, till of late an actor of good account in the cum- 
panie, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of our best English 
playes, which as your Lordship knoweth were most singularly liked of 
Quene Elizabeth, when the cumpanie was called vppon to perform before 
her Matie at Court at Christmas and Shrovetide. His most gracious Matie 
King James, alsoe, since his coming to the crowne, hath extended his 
royall favour to the companie in divers waies and at sundrie tymes. This 
other hath to name William Shakespeare, and they are both of one countie, 
and indeede almost of one towne : both are right famous in their qualityes 
though it longeth not to your Lo. gravitie and wisdome to resort unto the 
places where they are wont to delight the publique eare. Their trust and 
sute nowe is not to bee molested in their waye of life whereby they main- 
taine them selves and their wives and families (being both maried and of 
good reputation) as well as the widowes and orphanes of some of their 
dead fellows. 
“<« Your Lo. most bounden at com. 
“<*8. 5. 

*« « Copia vera.’”’—pp. 31—33. 

Richard Burbage is now ascertained clearly to have been the first 
performer of Hamlet; and the writer of the above letter makes 
pointed use of a celebrated expression to be found in that play, in 
a manner, appearing as it does in a confidential and earnest letter, 
that lets us almost hear how Shakespeare’s enlightened contempo- 
raries spoke of him. It is said he had been “till of late an-actor 
of good account in the company,’’ though he received not the praise 
in that capacity merited by Burbage : but well may Mr. Collier add 
that we may reckon it a fortunate circumstance that his moderate 
success as an actor perhaps led him to apply himself to dramatic 
composition. At any rate, it appears from the letter, that the poet 
was a performer for a much longer period of time than has gene- 
rally been conceded. Mr. Collier observes that it has been thought, 
by every one acquainted with the manretty that Shakespeare con- 
fined his efforts, both as an actor and as an author, to the Black- 
friars and to the Globe Theatres ; and he argues that he is still of 
the same mind, notwithstanding the following document purporting 
to be a draft, either for a patent or a privy seal. 

“ «Right trusty and wellbeloved &c. James &c. To all Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Justices, of the peace &c. Whereas the Queene our dearest wife hath for 
her pleasure and recreation appointed her Servaunts Robert Daiborne &c. 
to provide and bring upp a convenient nomber of Children who shall be 
called the children of her Maiesties Revells, knowe ye that weshane ap- 
pointed and authorized and by these presents do appoint and authorize the 
said Robert Daiborne, William Shakespeare, Nathaniel Field and Edward 
Kirkham from time to time to provide and bring upp a convenient nomber 
of Children, and them to instruct and exercise in the quality of playing 
Tragedies Comedies &c. by the name of the Children of the Revells to the 
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Queene, within the Black fryers in our Citie of London or els where within 
our realme of England. Wherefore we will and commaund you and eéverie of 
you to permitt her said Servaunts to keep a convenient nomber of Chil- 
dren by the name of the Children of the revells to the Queene, and them 
to exercise in the qualitie of playing according to her royal! pleasure. Pro- 
vided alwaies that no playes &c shall be by them presented but such playes 
as have received the approbation and allowance of our Maister of the Revells 
for the tyme being. And these our Ires. shall be your sufficient warrant 
in this behalfe. In witnesse whereof &c, 40 die Janij 1609.’ ”’—p. 41. 


We shall not enter into the conjectures which the author employs 
to support his conviction that Shakespeare confined his efforts solely 
to the Blackfriars and the Globe, even after perusing the document 
here quoted. He is satisfied that in as far as regarded the great 
poet, the terms of the draft never were carried into effect ; and to 
us, his argument seems good. But to go on to some other of the 
archives preserved at Bridgewater House—there is a letter from 
Samuel Daniel, an eminent poet, to Lord Hllesmere, of no mean 
interest, inasmuch as it refers expressly to Shakespeare, though 
without name and date. Daniel had been expressly appointed in 
1603, to supervise the productions intended to be brought out by 
the Children of the Queen’s Revels at that time, and it would ap- 
pear that Lord Ellesmere was his patron, and had been the means 
of procuring for him the appointment of master. But it seems 
also he had competitors for this office, one of whom, says our au- 
thor, “‘ was certainly Miehael Drayton, the poet ; and the other, in 
all probability, from the particular expressions used, Shakespeare.” 
We must however lock back a few years from the date of the last 
quoted paper purporting to be a draft for a patent or a privy seal, 
to near the time when Daniel received his appoyntment, which was 
at the beginning of i603. ‘The letter now im question is thus 
addressed and written. 


“ * To the right honorable Sr. Thomas Egerton, knight, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seale of England. 

«JT will not indeavour, Right honorable, to thanke you in wordes 
for this new great and unlookt for favor shown vnto me, whereby I am 
bound to you for ever, and hope one day with true harte and simple skill 
to prove that 1am not vnmindfull. Most earnestly doe I wish I could 
praise as your Honor has known to deserue, for then should I, like my 
maister Spenser, whose memorie your Honor cherisheth, leave behinde 
me some worthie worke, to be treasured by posterity. What my poor 
Muse could performe in haste is here set downe, and though it be farre 
below what other poets and better pens have written, it cometh from a 
gratefull harte and therefore may be accepted. I shall now be able to 
live free from those cares and troubles that hetherto have bene my con- 
tinuall and wearisome companions. But a little time is past since I was 
ealled vpon to thanke your Honor for my brothers advancement, and now 
I thanke you for myne owne; which double kindness will alwaies receive 
double gratefulnes at both our handes. I cannot but knowe that I am 
less deserving then some that sued by other of the nobility vnto her 
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Matie for this roome : if M. Draiton, my good friend, had been chosen, I 
should not have murmured, for sure I ame he would have filled it most 
excellentlie: but it seemeth to my humble iudgement that one who is 
the authour of playes now daylie presented on the public stages of London, 
and the possessor of no small gaines, and moreover him selfe an Actor in 
the King’s Companie of Comedians, could not with reason pretend to be 
Mr. of the Queenes Maties Revells, for as much as he wold sometimes 
be asked to approve and allow of his owne writings. Therefore, he, and 
more of like quality, cannot justlie be disappointed because through your 
Honors gracious interposition the chance was haply myne. 1 owe this 
and all else to your honor, and if ever I have time and abilitie to finish 
anie noble vndertaking, as God graunt one daye I shall, the worke will 
rather be your Honors then myne. God maketh a poet, but his creation 
would be in vaine if patrons did not make him to live. Your Honor 
hath ever showne your self the friend of desert, and pity it were if this 
shold be the first exception to the rule. It shall not be, while my pore 
witt and strength doe remaine to me, though the verses which I now 
send be indeede no proofe of myne abilitie. I onely intreat your Honor 
to accept the same, the rather as an earnest of my good will then as an 
example of my good deede. In all things I am your Honors 
‘* ¢ Moste bounden in dutie and observaunce, 
« « SamueL Danye..’ ”—pp. 48, 49. 

Now, the passage that Mr. Collier conceives should be taken as 
applying to Shakespeare, is that where, after mentioning Drayton, 
Daniel speaks of another person who had endeavoured to: procure 
it, mentioning some other particulars belonging to his history. He 
maintains that the description could belong, not even to Ben 
Johnson, who had quitted the stage before 1603, and who was far 
from rich. Our author comes back again to the draft of the 
warrant of 1609, according to which, had it been carried into effect, 
Shakespeare would have been at the head of a company of juvenile 
performers. These theatrical ‘ children,” however, were not 
necessarily always young. In the State Paper Office, Mr. Collier 
has seen a letter from the Mayor of Exeter (indorsed June, 1618), 
complaining to the principal Secretary of State, that the master of 
the ‘ Children of the Revels” had come to that city, and, showing 
his patent, had claimed a right to perform there. The mayor re- 
fused, on the ground that the patent was only to juvenile actors, 
whereas, in the whole company there were only five youths, and 
the rest men of thirty, forty, and fifty years old. We may quote, 
in further illustration of our author’s deep acquaintanceship with 
the period and the events in question, and as being in some degree 
connected with Shakespeare, what he has also discovered at Bridge- 


water House, in relation to the draft we have repeatedly mentioned, 
as having been sent to Lord Ellesmere. 


*“ When that draft was sent to Lord Ellesmere, some inquiry seems to 
have been made as to the nature and names of the * Tragedies, Comedies, 
&e.,’ which the children were to act; for in the margin of. the paper are 
written the titles of thirteen plays, five of which are perhaps known, and 
eiyht certainly unknown. They are these— 
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Proud Povertie Grisell. 

Widows Mite Engl. tragedie 

Antonio False Friends . 

Kinsmen Hate and love 

Triumph of Truth Taming of S. 

Touchstone K. Edw. 2. 
Mirror of Life. 


“ Proud Poverty is no where mentioned ; and the same may be said of 
Widow's Mite, Triumph of Truth, Touchstone, Mirror of Life, English 
Tragedy, False Friends, and Hate and Love; Anthony Munday indeed 
wrote a play called The Widow's Charm; Thomas Middleton, a Pageant 
called The Triumphs of Truth; and Kirton, a tract called The Mirror 
of Man’s Life; but they could have had no other connexion with the 
names of plays in the margin of the draft than some similarity of title. 
Antonio may have been Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, printed in 1602, 
or the old play of Antonio and Vallia, introduced into Henslowe’s Diary. 
Kinsmen was possibly The Two Noble Kinsmen attributed to Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, which was not printed until 1634. Grissell was doubtless 
some dramatic version of Boccacio’s Story of Griselda, and perhaps the 
comedy of Patient Grisell, printed anonymously in 1603, but from 
Henslowe’s Diary ascertained to have been written by Haughton, Chettle, 
and Dekker. Taming of S. instantly brings to mind Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew, or it might be the older comedy, The Taming of 
a Shrew, to which Shakespeare was indebted, and which was printed in 
1594. KH. Edw.2 was most likely Marlow’s Tragedy of Edward the 
Second.”’—pp. 53, 54. 

After what we have extracted from the slender volume before us, 
nothing more need be said of how interesting are the slightest au- 
thentic notices of our great dramatic bard—of the meagreness of 
the whole particulars that have yet been collected of him—or of 
the industry and enthusiasm of antiquarians in their researches, 


especially after the minutest point that belongs to the hero of Mr. 
Collier’s “ New Facts.” 





Art. II.—A History of the Royal Foundation of Christ's Hospital, with 
an Account of the Plan of Education, the Internal Economy of 
the Institution, and Memoirs of Eminent Blues: preceded by a 
Narrative of the Rise, Progress and Suppresston of the Convent of 
the Grey Friars in London. By the Rev. Witu1am TrotvopE, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and late one of the Classical 
Masters of Christ’s Hospital. London: Pickering. 

Tuis expensively got up quarto, written by one who has had a 

personal connexion with Christ’s Hospital from his childhood, will 

be chiefly prized by those who have been benefitted by the Institu- 
tion ; for indeed, a great portion of the work deals in such minute 
and particular points as can alone interest one who entertains the 
fondest ‘partiality for all that pertains to his early recollections. 
The long list of office-bearers and governors, and the identical 
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speeches and prayers that have been uttered on particular occa- 
sions, which swell the work, are copied with as much anxiety and 
precision, as if an acquaintance with individual names, and pious 
sentiments, were essential to a knowledge of the services which this 
extensive and ancient institution has conferred on the community. 
There is also a good deal of the pedant observable in the style and 
feeling of the performance, which is natural enough, and may there- 
fore be excused, as coming from one whose office has for a number 
of years been to perform the highly important duties of a school- 
master. But we think, that he really might, without any diminu- 
tion of credit for his own scholarship, have dispensed with the 
enumeration of the academical honours he has earned, the several 
testimonies to his skill and talents as a teacher, and even the por- 
trait of himself, which accompanies these obtrusive gratulations. 
The volume, however, though unnecessarily spun out, and marred 
by a self-important tone, regards an institution in which have 
been reared and educated so many individuals, as to deserve a dis- 
tinct history, and to claim the study of the public. On the state 
of education in the metropolis, Christ’s Hospital has been since 
Edward VIth’s time intimately connected, and even identified. 
The hosts of industrious men it has sent forth, and of such as 
have attained to high eminence in the commercial world, in the 
learned professions, and in the defence of their country, have had 
an influence on a national scale, and beyond most public institu- 
tions in theempire. The patronage it has obtained, the support 
that a multitude of the most munificent citizens in the world have 
bestowed on it, and the style of its management, may therefore 
well demand publicity, while the pains taken by the reverend au- 
thor will be appreciated, in which, even by the great majority of 
Londoners, there will be many things found that are new and in- 
teresting as respects the Blue Coat Boys, and still more on the 
part of those who have never had their eyes attracted by the sin- 
gular garb of these numerous scholars. For the sake of all such 
of our readers, we shall select a few of the notices that seem the 
most striking in these pages. 

On the dissolution of the monastic and religious establishments 
by Henry VIII., there was a great increase of mendicity and 
wretchedness in the city of London. That monarch was therefore 
induced to grant the conventual grounds and buildings of the Grey 
Friars, with the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, for the relief of the 

oor. In its new capacity, the church was dedicated to our 

lessed Lord, under the designation of ‘‘ Christ Church.” No ad- 
vantage, however, had been taken of this gift during the life of 
Henry, but his son had not long been upon the throne, though 
but a boy, ere he manifested the most tender regard for the welfare 
of all his subjects, and a remarkable docility in obedience to the 
wisest and most benevolent suggestions that his ministers uttered in 
his presence. It was his custom even to take notes of the sermons 
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which he heard—particularly of those which seemed to have any 
relation to his own duties. A sermon, for instance, of Ridley, it 
is said, was the occasion of bringing about the foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital. He sent the bishop a message when the ser- 
mon was ended, desiring him not to depart until he had spoken 
with him. Ridley had “ made a fruitful and godly exhortation to 
the rich to be merciful to the poor, and also to move such as were 
in authority, to travail by some charitable ways and means to com- 
fort and relieve them.” In reference to this advice, the young 
king spoke :— , 

““* My Lord,’ said he, * you willed such as are in authority to be care- 
ful thereof; and to devise some good order for their relief. Wherein, I 
think, you mean me; forI am in highest place, and therefore am the first 
that must make answer unto God for my negligence, if I should not be 
careful therein; knowing it to be the express commandment of Almighty 


‘God to have compassion of his poor and needy members, for whom we 


must make an account unto him. And truly, my Lord, I am, before all 
things else, most willing to travel] that way; and, doubting nothing of 
your long and approved wisdom and learning, who have such good zeal, 
as wisheth help unto them; but also that you have had some conference 
with others, what ways are best to be taken therein, the which I am 
desirous to understand ; | pray you therefore to say your mind.’ Though 
well acquainted with the virtues of the young King, Ridley was never- 
theless taken by surprise at this burst of moral feeling, and hesitated for 
a moment to reply. At length he observed, that the city of London, as 
well on account of the extreme poverty which prevailed there on the one 
hand, as of the wise and charitable disposition of its more wealthy in- 


habitants on the other, would afford a favourable opening for the exercise 


of the royal bounty ; and advised that letters should forthwith be directed 


to the Lord Mayor, requiring him, with such assistants as he might think 


meet, to consult upon the matter. Edward wrote the letter upon the 
instant, and charged Ridley to deliver it himself, and signify his especial 
request and express commandment, that measures might forthwith be 
taken to forward his views, and that he might be apprized of the result. 
The Bishop’s delight was manifested in the zeal with which he undertook 
the commission: the King’s letter and message were delivered on the 
same evening; and a promise received from Sir Richard Dobbs, then 
Mayor, to proceed with the business without delay.” —pp. 35, 36. 


A plan was soon developed. It seemed that the poor of London 
might be divided into three classes. 1. The poor by impotency ; 
such as young fatherless children, the decayed, the crippled, and 
the old. 2. The poor by casualty ; as the maimed, the sick, and 
the diseased. 3. ‘Ihe thriftless poor ; whom idleness and vice had 
reduced to indigence and want. Tor each of these an asylum was 
founded ; viz. Christ’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s, and Bridewell. In 
the month of June, 1553, the king received the Corporation cf 
London, at the palace, and presented them with the Charter; the 
children that had already been received into Christ’s Hospital 
being present at the ceremony. There is a fine picture by Holbein, 
in the hall of the Hospital, descriptive of this heart-stirring scene, 
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an engraving from which forms one of the embellishments of the 


work before us, and of which Mr. Malcolm has given the follow- 
ing criticism :— 


« «The King is seated on a throne, elevated on two steps, with two 
very clumsy brackets for arms, on which are fanciful pilasters, adorned 
with carving and an arch; on the left pilaster, a crowned lion holding a 
shield, with the letter E; a dragon on the other, has another inscribed 
R. Two angels reclining on the arch, support the arms of England. 
The hall of audience is represented as paved with black and white marble ; 
the windows are angular, with niches between each. As there are statues 
in only two of those, it seems to confirm the idea that it is an exact re- 
semblance of the Royal apartment. 

« « The artist has bestowed his whole attention on the young monarch, 
whose attitude is easy, natural, and dignified. He presents the deed of 
gift with his right hand, and holds the sceptre in his left. The scarlet 
robe is embroidered and lined with ermine, and the folds are correctly 
and minutely finished. An unavoidable’ circumstance injures the effect 
of this picture, which is the diminutive stature of the infant King, who 


shrinks into a dwarf, compared with his full grown courtiers; unfor- 


tunately reversing the necessary rule of giving most dignity and conse- 
quence to the principal person in the piece. 

« « The Chancellor holds the seals over his crossed arms at the King’s 
right hand. This officer and three others are the only standing figures. 
Ridley kneels at the foot of the throne, and shows his face in profile, with 
uplifted hands; on the right are the Mayor and Aldermen, in scarlet 
robes, kneeling. Much cannot be said in praise of those worthy men. 
The Mayor receives the gift with a stupid expression of astonishment, 
spreading his left hand, while every one of his brethren seem to leer from 
their left eyes on the King; and the extension of his arms and hands 
implies too much general wonder, which the artist appears to have sub- 
stituted for admiration, respect, and gratitude. The members of the 
Common Council, &c., on the other side, are grouped with mure skill, 
and the action more varied. The heads of the spectators are generally 
full of anxious attention. 

“+ But five of twenty-eight children, who are introduced in the fore- 
ground, turn towards the King ; the remainder look out of the picture.. 
The matren on the girl’s side (if a portrait) was chosen for her mental, 
and not her personal qualifications. Such are the merits and defects of 
this celebrated painting ; which, though infinitely inferior in execution 
to many of Holbein’s Dutch and Italian cotemporaries, is a valuable, 
and, in many respects, an excellent historic composition.’ ”—pp. 42, 43. 


Previous to the foundation of the hospital, the means of ody. 
cation in London were extremely confined. But this eomprehen- 
sive establishment called forth the energies of the citizens in. fur- 
therance of its purposes, and the corporation were unceasing. to 
bring it into notice. We need not go into the history of the various 
endowments that had respect to the advancement of the interests of 
the charity, or the alterations that have taken place, in the course 
of centuries in its internal arrangements; but the dress which distin- 
guishes the scholars, originally of russet cotton, but which was soon 
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afterwards changed to its present colour fashion, deserves to be 
minutely understood. 


“ It consists of a long blue coat, reaching to the ancles, and girt about 
the waist with a leathern girdle: a yellow cassock or petticoat, which is 
now worn under the coat only during the winter, though it was origin- 
ally a necessary appendage throughout the year; and stockings of yellow 
worsted. A pair of white bands about the neck is all that remains of the 
original ruff or collar, which was then a part of the ordinary dress of all 
ranks; and the black cap, upon the smallness of which the boys now 
pride themselves as a peculiar distinction of the school, is also a remnant 
of the cap of larger size, worn at the period of the foundation. It has 
been imagined that the coat was the mantle, and the yellow, as it is 
technically called, the sleeveless tunic of the monastery; the leathern 
girdle also corresponding with the hempen cord of the friar. There is an 
old tradition current among the boys, that the dress was originally of 
velvet, fastened with silver buttons, and an exact fac-simile of the ordi- 
nary habit of their royal founder. The idea may possibly be traced to the 
statues and portraits of the monarch, with which their acquaintance is 
familiarized ; and in which, the royal mantle and sash, with the cap and 
plume, may readily have been converted by the youthful fancy into the 
emblems of their own attire. Without reference, however, to so high 
am original, those who have worn it are accustomed to view it witha 
degree of veneration, which its antiquity is calculated to inspire; and 
the slightest change in any part of it would amount, in their estimation, 
to a species of sacrilege. Some few years ago, an appeal was made to 
the Governors to exchange the cap for some more efficient protection 
against the cold; and that which was never thought a hardship by the 
boys themselves, was exaggerated into a grievance, by an officious and 
misplaced tenderness forthem. It is to be hoped that the day is far dis- 
tant when the experience of centuries shall be sacrificed to the innovating 
liberality of the times, and when pampered effeminancy shall be intro- 
duced into an Institution, where health and contentment require none of 
the arts of modern refinement to impair and destroy them.”—pp. 50, 51. 


~The most utter stranger in London need not, after reading the 
above description, be at any loss to know a Blue Coat Boy; the cap 
itself, not larger than a tea saucer, is distinction enough, not to 
speak of the flowing blue, or the conspicuous worsted. 

The original plan of the institution has been in the course of 
time departed from in no inconsiderable degree, and thus the go- 
vernors have incurred in some instances much blame. We think, 
however, that the author clearly shows that the spirit of the charter 
has been uniformly observed, and that the passing of poor laws, 
with other changes in the frame of society, has necessarily called 
for modifications, and higher aims, than the rearing of foundlings 
and children in a state of utter destitution. The charge of misap- 
plication of the funds belonging to the foundation, seems to us 
also to be silenced by the facts and the inferences therefrom fairly 
drawn, as set forth in these pages. We have no taste or occasion 
to enter into this controversy, and leave it to the parties that 
sometimes divide in their views of civic policy. One thing is emi- 
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nently true of the institution; it has at all times materially de- 
pended upon benefactions and bequests; some of which have 
pointed out and provided for new arrangements. The munificent 
legacies of Dame Mary Ramsey for example, laid the foundation 
of that distinction, to which the scholars of Christ’s Hospital have 
attained from time to time in the university of Cambridge. Pro- 
vision came also to be made for establishing a seminary for the 
younger children in the hospital at Hertford, who are at proper pe- 
riods drafted to the more complicated and advanced establishment 
in the metropolis. A mathematical school came also to be granted 
by Charles II. where a certain number are called King’s Boys, 
because they are trained for nautical purposes. 


“ Among the peculiar privileges of the Royal Mathematical School, 
may be reckoned the annual presentation of the boys at court, at the first 
drawing-room of the year. Formerly, this ceremony took place on New 
Years’ day; but, since that festival has ceased to be observed at court, it 
has been transferred to the day on which the Queen’s birth is celebrated. 
From the period of the melancholy illness of George III., and during the 
entire reign of his successor, as no drawing-rooms were held, the custom 
was of course discontinued; but it has since been renewed under the 
auspices of their present Majesties. On these occasions the boys produce 
their maps and charts, and other specimens of their proficiency in nautical 
science ; which they unfold to the king, kneeling on one knee, as he 
passes to the presence chamber. The urbanity with which George III., 
and his amiable consort, were wont to receive their youthful visitors, was 
highly characteristic of their kind-hearted condescension; but there is 
something peculiarly gracious in the interest which King William and 
Queen Adelaide are pleased to take in every individual among them. 
Each is addressed in turn; and every breast beats high in acknowledg- 
ment of the honour conferred by the notice of the Sovereign. His early 
recollections of the service for which the youthful family are training, 
does not, it may be imagined, tend to diminish the royal interest in their 
welfare ; nor will the word of advice and encouragement, kindly vouch- 
safed from such a quarter, be forgotten in a future day of difficulty or 


danger, amid their struggles for their own honour, or their country’s 
good.”—p. 93. 


We have not room to speak particularly of the system or 
branches of education now taught in Christ’s Hospital; but it is 
such as no gentleman or nobleman’s son could be ashamed of. 
The extent and magnificence of the accommodation furnished for 
the benefit of the scholars must be sought for in the volume before 
us, or it may be in some measure understood bya glance at the ex- 
terior of the buildings erected at Hertford, but especially in London. 
As to the internal economy of the hospital, however, we shall point 
out a few striking features, and would recommend all persons whose 
duties lead them to study the wisest methods of governing and 
benefiting large communities of boys, to resort to the model here 
found. Before noting some of the excellent rules at present ob- 
served in the institution, we cannot but lament, with the author, that 
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one most affecting event hus been of late years denuded of some of 
its ancient solemnities. We allude to the funeral of any one of 
the boys, which indeed in such a numerous body is a rare circum- 
stance compared with the ordinary history of human life, the 
healthful and excellent regulations constantly observed, of course, 
accounting for this delightful fact. , 


‘* On the evening appointed for the funeral, the boys of the ward to 
which the deceased belonged, assembled in the quadrangle of the In. 
firmary, for the purpose of attending the remains of their departed: school- 
fellow to the grave. When the melancholy procession began to move, 
six of the choir, at a short distance in advance, commenced the first notes 
of the burial anthem, selected from the xxxixth Psalm; the whole train 
gradually joining in the solemn chaunt as they entered, two by two, the 
narrow vaulted passage, or creek, which terminated in the cloisters. 
The appearance of the youthful mourners, moving with measured steps 
by torchlight, and pealing their sepulchral dirge along the sombre clvis- 
ters of the ancient priory, was irresistibly affecting; and the impressive 
burial service, succeeding to the notes of the anthem, as it sunk sorrow- 
fully upon the lips of the children, riveted the spectator insensibly into a 
mood of serious and edifying reflection. There was something of a 
mournful grandeur in these observances, peculiarly adapted to the 
monastic territory in which they were conducted; nor can they ever be 
obliterated from the reverential memory of those who have taken a part 
in them. The most imposing features of the ceremony, to a stranger at 
least, are no longer retained; though it would be difficult to assign a 
cause for their discontinuance. That striking effect, produced by the 
funereal glare of the torches, is no longer present, and the corpse is com- 
mitted to the ground in open daylight; the distance along which the 
procession passes is considerably diminished ; and, except the solemn 
chaunt of the burial anthem, there is little to excite particular attention. 
Still there is enough in the tribute cf affection paid by the boys to a lost 
companion, to strengthen in the minds of the survivors a bond of union, 
which is never broken in after life. ’—pp. 162, 163. | 


We pass over the duties of the president, the privileges and 
offices of the governors, those of the treasurer, and several other 
personages constantly employed in the management of the hos- 
pital ; and come to the office of the steward, under whose surveil- 
lance the scholars are placed during the time in which they are not 
occupied with their studies. He not only attends them at their 
meals, sees that they present themselves in clean and decent attire, 
and conduct themselves orderly at table; but his duty is to receive 
the various provisions supplied for their use, to examine trades- 
men’s bills, and to prepare for the inspection of certain auditors the 
several articles provided for the establishment. 

“ He is assisted in receiving and delivering out the usual articles of 
consumption and domestic use, by three of the senior boys, thence deno- 
minated Buttery-boys, who are rewarded by a weekly ticket and sund 
other privileges and distinctions for the service which they afford. The 
appointment of these juvenile officers seems tu have been coeval, or nearly 
so, with the foundation of the school; for it is shown by an entry in the 
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records of the year 1573, that “the three elder grammar’ boys kept an 
account of the number of messes at each meal, to be examined at the 
monthly audit.’ A‘similar entry, made in July, 1574, shows ‘the afti- 
quity of two other offices which are still in ‘existence:’ The gift: of'a 
benefactor is therein recorded, by whose bounty * the Bible Clerk in hall - 
and the boy who begins the psalm are to each have three:days a‘week a 
white.loaf for supper.’ There is little doubt that the Bible Clerk is now 
represented by the Chaff-boy ; a chaff being, in the peculiar, dialect of 
the school, any little article of value, as a toy, a book, a pen-knife,.and 
the like, which a boy may have in his possession. When a lost chaff is 
found, it lies on the Steward’s table for a stated period, at the end. of 
which, if unclaimed, it becomes the property of the finder; and it is the ~ 
office of the Chaff-boy to set out the various deposits at each meal for in- 
spection, to look out the psalms and lessons for daily service, and to wait 
upon the Steward during his attendance in the hall. It should be 
remarked, that when money is owned up, the Steward takes possession.of 
it, giving public notice that ‘money has been found;’ and the owner, 
upon describing it, receives it back, with an injunction. to give a moiety 
to the finder in acknowledgment of his obligation. With respect to the 
boy who begins the psalm, each choir boy is on duty for a week in turn, 
during which period he sets the tune by chaunting the first line of the 
appointed psalm at each meal; but the white Joaf is now merged in the 
reward of an occasional ticket at the request of the music master. ‘The 
Chaff-boy also has a weekly ticket and some other perquisites; for the 
coarse brown bread of former days was changed during the treasurership 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Treasurer Brerewood : and ‘ when the white 
loaves were first brought into the hall in the bread-baskets, the poor chil- 
dren’s hearts rejoiced, and they gave a great shout, praying God to bless. 
their good Treasurer.’ ’—pp. 318, 319. 


There is strict discipline, and punishment for offences. In eéx- 
treme cases, especially ifa boy elopes from the hospital, and changes 
or destroys any part of his dress,the party is brought before a Com- 
mittee of office-bearers, and a public expulsion is sometimes the 
consequence. He is, on such occasions, stripped of his dress, his 
assembled schoolfellows are cautioned against following his example, 
and after the infliction of his appointed castigation, he is discharged. 
There are beadles to watch the conduct of the boys during play- 
hours ; there are watches also chosen from the senior boys, who 
are stationed at the several gates to detect any skulking ; and many 
other divisions of offices, all anxiously framed for the substantial 
benefit. of the scholars themselves. There are fourteen nurses, 
from forty to sixty boys being allotted to each, in their respective 
wards or dormitories. The matron is over this branch of duties, 
and her charge is also in some degree connected with that of the 
steward. 


‘“‘ She meets bim daily in the hall at dinner and supper, where it is her 
more immediate province to superintend the nurses in apportioning the 
food to the children; to see that the nurses themselves, as well. as the 
children, are clean in their persons and. decent. in their apparel; to:-have 
a careful eye upon their behaviour; and to assist in preserving good 
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order among them. Before the ringing of the bell for dinner, it is her 
duty to be present in the kitchen, and see that the meat is properly and 
sufficiently dressed ; that the diet in general is good, sweet, and whole- 
some; that the proper quantity is served to the nurse of each ward: and 
that no disorder or confusion arises in its distribution. On Sunday she 
accompanies the children to church, taking charge of the gallery to which 
her pew is attached, and enforcing the regular attendance of the nurses, 
unless prevented by sickness or alleging any reasonable excuse. In their 
wards also, the conduct of the nurses is under her special control. She 
is empowered to ‘ command, reprove, and rebuke them;’ and, in case of 
disobedience, to report them to the Committee. Once in a week at least 
she is required to visit every ward between nine and ten o’clock at night, 
and see that the children are covered in their beds; and that none are 
harboured there who do not belong to the Hospital. It is her further 
duty to look to the necessary repairs, and the clean and sweet washing 
of the clothes and linen belonging to the children ; once in every month 
to examine the beds and furniture, and if any of them be spoiled or em- 
bezzled to make it known forthwith to the Committee; to see that the 
wards are kept in a neat and cleanly condition; and to pay the nurses their 
weekly wages. The cutting out of all the linen for the use of the chil- 
dren and for the domestic purposes of the establishment, which is made, 
for the most part, by the girls at Hertford, forms part of her employment ; 
and the table-linen of the court-room is deposited in her custody. On 
the days of public entertainment she directs the important ceremony of 
laying the cloth; and the rose-water is prepared in the antique salver by. 
herself alone. Such essential privileges ought not surely to pass unno- 
ticed ; and it is the sincere wish of every blue that they may long be en- 
joyed by the present possessor.”’—pp. 321, 322. 


It should be marked that a nurse, at the time of her election, 
must be above forty years of age, of irreproachable character, and 
the widow of a freeman of the city of London. They have to give 
their entire and ready attention to the comfort of the boys, avoiding 
all railing, scolding, and immorality. 

From these few notices, taken from a vast number of other arrange- 
ments, it may be seen that no pains, and no study has been spared, 
which can be conceived conducive to the welfare of the scholars. 
Had we room we should gladly point out the extreme care had to 
the religious instruction conveyed to such a numerous community 
of young persons, who are afterwards, and year after year, entering 
upon the great business of life, and thereby seasoning, so to speak, 
the whole mass of society with their knowledge andexample. We 
must, however, close these remarks, with a fact that goes far to 
prove the entire excellencies of the institution ; we mean the truth 
which has often been attested, that “ the Christ’s Hospital boy’s 
friends at school, are commonly his intimates through life.” 
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Art. 11.— The Constitution of Society, as designed by God. By Veritas. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 1835. 


Tue writer sets out in the preface, with saying, that as Newton 
has shewn the material world to be governed by the law of attrac- 
tion, it is here proposed to do a similar thing for the moral world ; 
“‘ that is, to consider of the application of the law of association to 
the moral world.” This law of association is said to be the same 
thing with that which is called love in the New Testament, and 
which should regulate all our actions. For, “ had all created in- 
tellectual beings, from the first moment the Most High commenced 
the work of creation, been obedient to his will, it may be presumed 
that the whole universe would have formed one great association, 
all the members of which would unceasingly have gone on educing 
nothing but good to each other, and the glory of their great 
Creator.” Or if such commands as the following were obeyed, 
things would go on very well, and much better than at present :— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;” and ‘“ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” What a Daniel must the writer of these 640 closely 
printed pages be, who is able so soon to make the discovery, which 
he justly considers the grand secret of all government, personal, 
social, and political! No wonder that he “ wholly disavows any 
connection whatever with areligious or political party, as far as the 
following essay is concerned. He considers all the various sects, 
whether relating to religion or politics, into which mankind are 
divided, as human inventions.”” And as respects both “ belief and 
practice, one mode only in these important matters for the whole 
world, can be in accordance with the divine will,” (which mode has 
never yet been followed, although some hints are thrown out, in 
the last chapter, regarding its nature); nothing short of this can 
satisfy our author. We must therefore jump forward and advertise 
our readers of what this grand secret consists—this unique mode. 
Why it is nothing else than that there should be a Heavenly Asso- 
ciation formed, consisting of all men, of all nations, and all gene- 
rations, who not only resolve to act, but who always are to act in 
perfect accordance with the Divine will. What a Daniel, say we 
again, must our laborious author be! We cannot but feel amazed, 
however, that such a prophet should withhold his name from this 
wonderful performance, and so cowardly shelter himself under the 
borrowed plumage of Veritas ; nay, speak nonsense, and tell false- 
hoods under the name of truth. For we have never met with such 
a rhapsodical string of misstatements, illogical arguments (indeed 
argument there is none), and absurd assertions, in the whole course 
of our experience. The strange jumble of authorities crowded into 
every page, the unceasing use of the most solemn passages of Scrip- 
ture, with Tom Paine very frequently pressed into their bosom, 
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can ad be excused by the fact of the author being of unsound 
mind. ) | 

Though we had been inclined to review this bulky volume, with the 
design of setting the author right, or rather guarding the public 
against its follies, it would be impossible to know where to find the 
beginning, middle, or ending of an argument. In his use of terms 
he sets at nought all precision or perspicuity of definition. His 
unceasing use, for example, of the phrase ‘“‘ Law of Nature,’’ leaves 
nothing but confusion in the ear, and we defy any mind accustomed 
to find the way enlightened, as the leaves of a book are turned over, 
to remember the import of the last in any part of his. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while to point out a few of the thou- 
sand stupidities that crowd the volume; but lest any one should 
happen to be misled by the adherence which the author generally 
expresses to revealed truths, and to give heed to his ignorant and 
crude errors, that appear so often in the same paragraphs, we shall 
copy some of his assertions, opening the volume at random. He 


very early asserts that there are only three modes in which intel- 
lectual beings can associate ; namely— 


‘1, To educe to each other nothing but good. 

“2 To educe nothing but ill. 

‘3. To educe a combination of good and ill. 
As to the second, it is not for a moment imaginable, that a constitution, 
emanating from Infinite Wisdom, Power, and Benevolence, can be made 
to educe nothing but ill. And the supposition is wholly opposed to the 
actually existing state of things. It is also as little to be imagined, that 
heaven can have decreed, that intellectual beings may sometimes educe 
good, and sometimes ill, to each other, as the one would be destructive of 
theother. It follows, therefore, that the Divine Being must have designed 
that all intellectual beings, in all places, and at all times, and in all their 
relations, shall educe nothing bet good to each other. Consequently, 
when they act otherwise, they are rebelling against his holy will. Any 
other order of things, on the part of the Divine Being, would argue a want 
of wisdom, if he voluntarily chose it, of power, if he was able to have con- 
stituted them differently ;—or, if able, a want of will to exercise such 
wisdom and power most beneficially for his intelligent offspring ; but as 
no deficiency of wisdom, power, or benevolence, can be attributed to the 
Most High, it is clear, that he has constituted the Universe as has been 
assumed—namely, so that intellectual beings, if they live according to the 


law of their existence, shall, in all their relations, educe nothing but good 
to each other.’’—pp. 2, 3. 


We say nothing of the style in which the word educe is employed 
—a word most unmercifully ridden throughout the work ; but we 
quote the passage to shew how our metaphysical giant disposes of 
the existence or origin of moral evil. By-the-bye, he is elsewhere 
a believer in evil spirits ; but we leave him to reconcile his opinions. 
We have, soon after, this sentence; ‘* The rights of every man 
comprehend the unrestricted use of his faculties, and an equal right 
to the property in the /and, with all his fellows.” Again, “ The 
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English code is unquestionably an utter disgrace to the human in- 
tellect.””. Again, ‘* The only form of government lawful in the 
— of the Lord God Almighty, in any country or age, therefore, 


a pure democracy. In all other forms his most holy law is 
violated: towards all that are excluded from their share of the po- 
litical right.” How shall the French constitution survive the fol- 
lowing challenge and appeal ? 

«Was it possible to take one of each class of the oppressors—namely, 
the king, a peer, a deputy, and a constituent, and to say to each of them 
—You shall have one month to consider the following proposition :—If, at 
the end of this period, you can evince that you have the least conceivable 
greater right to assist in governing France, than any one of the 6,839,000 
males you now misrule, you shall have the whole land of France assigned 
to you for so doing: but if you cannot do this, for assisting in the main- 
tenance of a eovernment in contravention of the law of God, your head 
shail come off ; it cannot be questioned that the king, the peer, the de- 
puty, and the constituent, would all lose their heads. And this is wholly 
irrespective of the manner and time of the formation of the constitution, 
whether it emanated from domestic usurpation, foreign invasion, or a com- 
bination of these ; whether it was founded yesterday, or immediately after 
the deluge; whether Louis Philippe’s ancestors sat on the French throne 
from the deluge, or he is the first sovereign of his race; whether the 
chamber of peers has existed in France ever since the deluge, or was first 
appointed yesterday ; whether the peers derive their miscalled rights here- 
ditarily, or only for life; whether the chamber of deputies emanates from 
the 160,000, or the 6,839,000; all these matters are immaterial, as far as 
their legality is concerned.—Zhey are all utterly unlawful in the sight of 
heaven.”’—pp. 324, 325. 


Is not the fair sex roughly and ungallantly handled by our 
Daniel ? 


“The history of all nations is little less than an account of the various 
ramifications of political jugglery, and wholesale butcheries thence arising. 
With these things, women have ostensibly little to do. Of the character 
of the female sex in the aggregate, therefore, history furnishes us with 
but very imperfect information. ‘The experience of any individual, how- 
ever great, must also necessarily be far too circumscribed, to speak deci- 
sively on so important a matter : but, from all the evidence that exists, 
the conclusion is, that however gross and universal] is the immorality of 
men, when compared with the only legitimate standard, the divine law, 
immorality is yet greater In women—the different degrees of tempta- 
tion to which the sexes are obnoxious being considered ; and thus ap- 
pears to have thougbt a very competent judge. —(Ecel. vii, 27, 28). 
With us, women are generally liable to be little assailed by any, thing 
beyond their own dwellings; but men, having far more extended ‘inter- 
course with the world, are proportionably exposed. If, in the history of 
the world, women do not appear to have acted so viciously as men, we 
apprehend it is because they have not had the power; and that the pe- 
culiar vices of females are not a suitable subject for the historic pen. Or- 
dinarily speaking, whatever power does fall to their lot, they exercise 
equally or more viciously, than it is exercised by men; and women too . 


often exert a most pernicious influence over their male connections; men 
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being instigated by them to act in a way they never otherwise would. 
Some, though disposed to admit that women, when they are bad, are 
many of them exceedingly vicious, affirm onthe other hand, as to women 
that are good, that many of them are superior to the must excellent 
men. With these sentiments we do not accord. It appears to us, that, 


as men are ordinarily corporeally and intellectually superior, so are they 
morally greater than women.”—pp. 388, 389. 


Our champion for Divine authority has declared that ‘ some 
seem to consider that the fall entailed vice and misery upon all the 
descendants of our first parents. The Scriptures, however, do not 
make this declaration ; but only that, as man was evidently inca- 
pable of appreciating and rightly enjoying the bounties of heaven, 
he should not attain them without a certain degree of labour—a 
most merciful dispensation—that women should have to endure a 
certain degree of suffering in child-birth, and besides this, the whole 
human race become mortal. It can scarcely be questioned that 
almost any two adults of the human race (if it were practical to 
place them as our first parents were placed) would violate the Di- 
vine command. The prayer put into our mouths by our Lord— 
‘Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven!’ and his command- 
ment to us—‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father, which is in 
heaven is perfect,’ seem incompatible with the supposition, that 
men, collectively, are less able to do the will of Heaven now, than 
our first parents were before they fell ; though some individually, 
may find it extremely difficult to do this holy will, from the wicked- 
ness of those with whom they are associated, and by whom they 
are in a less or greater degree influenced.” We know not what are 
the parts of the Bible our author reads, nor the persons he asso- 
ciates with. We should suppose, however, that he himself is the 
only one at most that is immaculate ; for in many other places he 
rails against mankind as totally depraved. 

But the Constitution of the British nation comes in for the 
hardest knocks. We shall let him, in a sentence or two, be heard 
against our wicked, wretched country. He begins with quotations, 


‘There is not a problem in Euclid, more mathematically true, than 
that hereditary government has not a right to exist. When, therefore, 
we take from any man the exercise of hereditary power, we take away 
that which he never had the right to possess; and which no law or 
custom could or ever can give him a title to.—( Paine’s Princip. of 
Gov. ) 

“ The heart of this people is wared gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed ;—lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
should be converted.—( Acts xxviii. 27). 

« The truly wise and good man is he who with all possible earnestness 
endeavours to discover what is the will of God, and who is ready to for- 
sake all that he hath, even life itself, that he may do this will. If, then, 
it were possible for the writer of these pages to know that, as soon as he 
had finished this paragraph, he would have to pass into eternity, and that 
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Vv 


his everlasting doom would instantly be determined, he solemnly affirms, 
and calls men and angels to witness the declaration, that of the follow- 
ing classes of persons, he is unable to comprehend how there can be 


amongst them a truly wise and virtuous man—namely, the members of 
the 


Guelph family ! 

House of Lords! 

House of Commons! and— 

The Judges ! 
He arrives at this conclusion from a single circumstance—namely, the 
total absence of even the slightest attempt to evince in print the legality 
of the British constitution in the sight of Heaven ! 

“In contemplation of the possibility of the most wretched state of 
things among the Americans, a monumental inscription was lately pro- 
posed for them. A column referring to every one of our hereditary and 
elected legislators that have arisen since the Norman subjugation, seems 
very suitable fur this country. On it the following may be inscribed :— 

THERE HAS BEEN, 
AND THERE NOW I8, 
‘NONE TO GUIDE HER 
AMONG ALL THE SONS 
WHOM SHE HATH BROUGHT FORTH; 
NEITHER IS THERE ANY 
THAT TAKETH HER BY THE HAND, 
OF ALL THE SONS 
THAT SHE HATH BROUGHT UP! 
(Isa. li. 18.)”’—pp. 504, 536, 537. 

But the best thing of all that is crowded into this admirable 
philosopher’s work, is to be found in the “ Dedication to the King, 
the members of the House of Lords, and the members of the 
House of Commons,” which is inserted as an Appendix. It be- 
gins thus, “ Sire, I desire to be informed, whether the following 
may be addresed to you, without any violation of the law of this 
nation.” This is something not very distinct from the nature of 
an Irish bull, and is certainly equally like putting the cart before 
the horse. He goes onto sketch the origin and history of the 
legislature, and pounces upon its several branches, for saying that 
the constitution of this country has been established and main- 
tained, ‘‘ in accordance with the will of the Most High.” 


“ This affirmation is particularly made in the two following ways: by 
the portraits of the present and late chief magistrates, being imprinted 
on its metallic currency, with an inscription as to each, purporting that 
he holds his office in accordance with the divine will; and by this 
being also declared in various places in the common prayer-books of the 
church. 

‘‘ When things are said to be done in accordance with this holy will, 
the expression may be taken either that they are simply permitted by 
Heaven, as is the case with all unlawful acts; or that they are sanc- 
tioned by Heaven, as is the case with all lawful ones. In this latter 
sense, the inscriptions on our metallic currency, and the expressions in 
the prayer-books of the church, are obviously intended. 
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‘‘ But, however clearly yourselves, and some, or all, the constituents of 
the elected legislative, may comprehend that the Constitution of this 
nation is lawful in the sight of God; it is undeniable, that very many 
Englishmen are too ignorant to understand that it is so; of these, I am 
not ashamed to confess myself one ; for, though I have diligently studied 
the subject for some years, comparing the Constitution with the Divine 


| Law; that is, the Law of Nature, republished in the law of Revelation, 


comprised in the following words of the Lord Jesus Christ; ‘ Thou shalt 
Jove thy neighbour as thyself;’ or thus— All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them;’ I have not 
been able to discover that you have any right whatever to make and 
execute laws for the people of this nation; nor that the constituents of 
the elected legislative have any right whatever to appoint that body. I 
desire to be understood, not as affirming any thing, either for or against 
the right of any of you, or of those that appoint some of you; all that I 
say, is, that 1 have not sufficient capacity to understand in what manner, 
what you eall your and their rights, accrue.’”’—p. 634. 


Mr. Veritas, don’t you fish at times for a compliment? But we 
go forward to join him heartily in a succeeding sentiment, which 
runs thus :—‘* And it being apparent to all good men, that the 
constant application of the name of God, as a sanction to a thing 
that is lawful, even when it is indisputably so, is an act of great 
impiety, in those who do not clearly comprehend its lawfulness :”— 
What do our readers suppose is likely to follow the close of the 
paragraph, of which the above quoted half sentence is the be- 
ginning ? 

‘‘ Wherefore tn the glorious and fear fil name of the Lord God Al- 
mighty! and in vindication of his government of mankind ; I solemnly 
deciare to you, that it is expedient, that, with the least possible delay, you 
appoint a committee; the members thereof all being ‘able men, such as 
fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness, selected from ‘all the peo- 
ple;—who in the sight—unot only of their own countrymen—but of all 
mankind, the holy angels in heaven, and the Lord God Almighty himself 
—do make the undermentioned inquisitions. And that your committee be 
directed to report to you thereon, as well as of such other matters, as to it 
shall seem meet.”—pp. 635, 6386. 


After this appalling invocation and dreadful profanity, we must 
be excused for not going over the long report of this supposed 
committee in which the same or similar appeals are abundantly 
made to the Holiest name, that we may learn what is recommended 
by our wise-acre, should no heed whatever be paid to his cut and 
dry questions and answers. 


‘‘ And provided it is determined that there is no violation of the law of 
this country, in addressing the foregoing to you, but that any further no- 
tice thereof is declined; I further desire to be informed, whether the 
following may, without any violation of the law of this nation, be ad- 
dressed 

TO THE WHOLE PEOPLE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Having sent a letter to the members of both houses of parliament and 

the chief magistrate, (a copy of which is hereunto annexed); to which 
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they declined paying any other attention, than to declare there was no 
illegality in so doing; it is expedient that some of you, in behalf all the 
others, appoint a Committee, to make the same inquisitions, the members 
of the two houses of parliament and the chief magistrates were to have had 
made. 

‘“‘Should such committee be appointed, and it finds that the several 
propositions, put by me in the Report, which I supposed might be made 
by the government Committee, are all of them truths enduring to all 
generations ; and your Committee shall further state, that it is incumbent, 
as far as lies in you, by all measures, in accordance with the divine will, 
even if necessary to the sacrifice of the lives of any of you, at such time, 
and in such manner, as comports with the glory of the Most High, UT- 
TERLY TO SUPERSEDE THE CONSTITUTION AND CODE OF 
THIS NATION, for those in accordance with the will of heaven; and 
that each and every of you, in neglecting so to do, will be guilty of high 
treason to the government of God : in such case, it will be expedient that 
you cause a copy of the Report of your Committee to be delivered to each 
of the members of the two houses of parliainent and the chief magistrate ; 
accompanied by a requisition, that each of them will point out whatever 
appears to him in such report to be in contravention of the will of God.”’-— 
pp. 638, 639. 


But if the “ whole of the people of the British Isles,” like the 
chief magistrate, and members of both Houses of Parliament, 
should neglect to listen to Daniel (a consequence not beyond the 
reach of possibility), he has nothing for it but to add, “ I call hea- 
ven and earth to witness against you this day (the same invoca- 
tion was inserted at the close of the supposed neglect of the former 
committee), for all the iniquity and suffering that may thence arise 
in your own and future generations.” So much for Mr. Veritas’s 
Constitution of Society as designed by God. We have only to 
add, that for such follies and profanity, madness becoming bedlam, 
would be the best apology. 





Art. IV.— The Heavens. By Rosert Muniz, Author of ‘‘ A Guide to 
the Observations of Nature,” &c. &c. &c. London: Thomas Ward and 


Co. 1835. 
Mr. Munir is a writer who never fails to convince us, by the 
manner and the matter of his productions, that he is a close and 
earnest observer ; and one, too, unguided by any forerunner. His 
love for the study of external nature must be intense, while his re- 
markable talent in throwing new light on familiar objects, proves 
his intellect to be suited to his enthusiasm, so as to simplify, at 
the same time, that he entices. In short, he takes an accurate, a 
direct, and an ardently affectionate view of the works of creation ; 
and clothes his thoughts, his discoveries, and his feelings in such 
flowing and warm language, that the reader is suddenly and power- 
fully led into his strain—improved and delighted at once. This 
result we have felt carried to the pitch, where alone all lessons and 
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gratification should lead—to a higher and warmer perception of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator, than when we sat 
down to study the author ; a result, we think, which every one will 
experience on a perusal of any part of the present elegant (elegant 
in every sense) little volume. 

We deny not that the author appears to us to be usually diffuse, 
and not very logical either in arrangement or exact in illustration. 
But being a man of a strong, ardent, and reflecting mind, his rapid 
and disjointed, but natural observations, like pictures taken from 
one object at various aspects, suit well the character of a popular 
treatise, and leave behind very distinct impressions with those who 
are unacquainted with purely technical and scientific discussions. 

The preface to this volume is not only a beautiful piece of writ- . 
ing, but it happily points out some highly important truths, and 
suggests several striking ideas, not less shrewd than original. Mr. 
Mudie pretends not to the authorship of a system of technical and 
philosophic astronomy, for, as a science, that of the heavenly 
bodies is now one of the most perfect and simple, to those who 
approach it in a systematic manner. But convinced that there is 
a popular road to this science, both short and easy, he has endea- 
voured to set up a finger-post in this amusing and delightful path, 
which he has done, “ not by describing the end to be arrived at, 
but by attempting to describe the way.” Such is the purpose and 
method which he has had in view, as he tells us, and his attempt 
is highly praise-worthy, although, perhaps, it may be improved 
upon. But still, it is no easy matter to divest exact science of its 
technicalities, or to perceive the extent and precision of its reach 


_ without a knowledge of a tongue unknown to the generality of 


mankind. We, therefore, without saying how far his attempt may 
be improved, must feel gratified and pleased with the progress he 
has made in the present essay respecting the laws and phenomena 
of the heavens. 

Nothing can be more just than Mr. Mudie’s observation, that 
however perfect and satisfactory the science of astronomy may be 
in the eyes of those who systematically have studied it, and how- 
ever ready many be to lend to its wonderful truths the fullest ac- 
quiescence, there is yet but few who give any thing better than an 
unreasoning assent, and without knowledge, so that an uninstructive 
and even blighting result is occasioned, such as words without 
meaning will always lead to. ‘The form in which those books in- 
tended to teach the science popularly, are written, is blamed by 
our author, as tending to augment the difficulties necessarily be- 
longing to the nature of the subject; the results being stated, 
without any notice of the means by which these are arrived at ; 
without any application or teaching of that analogical style of rea- 
soning, by which great things may be judged of accurately by com- 
parison with small. This defect 1s here in some measure amended, 
so that for the young, as well as for all on whose parts this sort of 
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study has unexampled attractions, a convenient key is presented, 
wherewith the reader may learn much of the science of astronomy 
for himself, in the direct contemplation of what he observes around 
him. To be sure, it is not every one that can guide and keep up 
his observations like our author; but when, as here, the method 
and habit has been pointed out, great facilities are possessed, 
beyond what the teacher himself had before him, besides a highly 
interesting example of how a vigorous, inquisitive, and original ca- 
pacity proceeded to work. 

As we do not purpose doing more than to cull a few specimens 
of the author’s manner and matter, without regard to a continuous or 
connected account of the volume, we shall first of all copy the 
heads of the sections as detailed in an analysis of the contents, 
whereby our readers may judge of the scope and compass of the 
work, as well as of its spirit and minute execution. The sections 
run thus ;—Jnducements to the Study of the Heavens ;—Necessity 
and Advantage of the Study of the Heavens;—Nature of the 
Knowledge of the Heavens ;—Apparent Diurnal Motion of the 
Heavens ;—Stability of the Heavens ;—Gravitation and Motion ; 
— Particulars of an Elliptic Orbit ;—Apparent Place, Magnitude, 
Distance, and Motion ;—Distances, Magnitudes, and Masses of 
the Heavenly Bodies ;—and lastly, System of the Heavens. On 
the Advantages and Necessity of the Study of the Heavens, we 
have the following information, and though by no means novel in 
matter, it is singularly plain and pleasing in manner. 


‘Time is one of the most important of all considerations to every 
man, whatever may be his condition in life; and, other than what we 
derive from the knowledge of the heavens, we have no natural standard 
of time, and could not, with certainty, keep our appointments, or transact 
even the most ordinary business with any thing like advantage to our- 
selves or satisfaction to others. It is true that, in the present improved 
state of the arts, we have mechanical clocks and watches, which keep 
more uniform time, for short periods, than that which we obtain from 
observation of the heavenly bodies; but even these are, in a great mea- 
sure, results of our knowledge of the laws of celestial motion: and we 
have no standard, except the heavenly bodies, by which to ascertain whe- 
ther our mechanical time-keepers keep true time or not. For longer 
periods of time, a knowledge of the motions of the heavenly bodies is 
absolutely necessary ; arid it was not till after the science of the heavens 
had made very considerable progress, that the length of the year, or time 
of the earth’s annual revolution round the sun, and the length of the 
day, or time of the earth’s rotation on its axis, could be accurately com- 
pared with each other. The appearances of the moon, during its revo- 
lution round the earth, are so varied, and those nights during which the 
moon shines are so cheering to persons who have occasion to be abroad, 
as compared with nights on which there is no moonlight, and the moon 
early attracted the attention of mankind, and there are nations who still 
keep time by moons. But as the time of the moon’s revolution round 
the earth is not any even part of that of the earth’s revolution round the 
sun, and as this again does not contain an exact number of rotations of 
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the earth upon its axis, those three methods of counting time cannot be 
made to agree with each other without a very intimate knowledge of the 
celestial motions. 

‘“‘ But, independently altogether of those variations in the positions of 
the sun and moon, which are the consequences of those three motions, 
there are appearances on the surface of the earth itself, which are pro- 
duced, each by one of these motions; and thus, no one of the motions, 
as a standard of time, will answer for ‘the whole. The day, which is oc- 
casioned by the rotation of the earth on its axis, is the most striking of 
all these phenomena; because, throughout the whole earth at some times, 
and over the greater part of it at all times, one portion of the day is light, 
and the other portion dark. The month, which, though different in our 
Calendar, in which the three motions are, as much as possible, adapted 
to each other, was originally the same as a lunation, or a revolution of 
the moon round the earth. The tides of the ocean, though they vary, at 
different seasons and from other causes, yet depend chiefly upon the 
moon; and, to people inhabiting the shores of the sea and the estuaries 
of tidal rivers, it is often of great consequence to know the times of high 
and low water long before they occur. The year is determined by the 
revolution of the earth round the sun; and to all people, and more espe- 
cially to people who cultivate the ground, a knowledge of the seasons, or 
times of the growth, maturity, decay, and death of thuse plants which are 
cultivated for the use of man, is of the utmost importance; because the 
cultivator must provide for the general character of every season before 
it comes, or else his cultivation will be to little purpose. 

** Now, in order to adjust the days, months, and years to each other, 
so that we may be enabled to employ our time to the best advantage, and 
have from the abundance of the season of growth a sufficient supply for 
that season at which the earth yields nothing, requires a very intimate 
knowledge of the motions of the heavenly bodies. No doubt, it is the 

motions of the earth of which the knowledge is necessary; but those 
motions are not discoverable, at first hand, any more than people who are 
below deck in a ship can know the rate at which that ship makes way 
through the water. ‘They are discoverable only by the apparent motions 
of the heavenly bodies, w hich are (in the case of bodies remaining sta- 
tionary) at the same rate at which the earth moves, but in the opposite 
direction. If, however, the body, from which the motion is to be deter- 
mined, has a motion of its own, the rate and direction of that must be 
known and allowed for, in order to get at the true rate at which the 
earth moves.”’—pp. 17—19. 


The author, after noticing other facts, regarding the admeasure- 
ment of time, amongst other things, observes that the question 
of time, simple as it may appear, is one which requires the most 
intimate knowledge of the heavens before it can be determined 
with accuracy ; and that it is also only by means of a knowledge of 
the heavens that mankind have arrived at any thing hike satis- 
factory knowledge of the shape and boundaries of the earth itself. 
What were the consequences of supposing the earth flat ? 

‘“ The flat earth was regarded as asort of a partition, or, more strictly 
speaking, a floor, in the universe—if universe it could be called, of which 
the lateral extremities were so perplexing. The habitable side was, of 
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course, the upper one, above which was the region of light, while below 
the other side was altogether a region of darkness. The former con- 
tained, of course, first the atmosphere, then the region of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and above that the dwellings of the gods of heathen mytho- 
logy, all this part of it differing according to the fancy of the describer, 
but all perfectly incompatible with an accurate knowledge, or any thing ° 
approaching to an accurate knowledge, of the true God; because gods 
which had a particular local habitation, in one part of the universe rather 
than another, must have been, not only finite gods, but material gods, 
and therefore not gods at all—not creators, but creatures, and creatures 
not of Gud’s making, but of man’s imagining ; and yet, however some 
of the more intelligent among the people, who held this belief, must have 
been perplexed with its absurdity, no other conclusion could be drawn 
from the belief that the earth was a flat surface. Hence we have another 
argument for the necessity of a knowledge of the true system of the 
heavens for enabling us, in so far as man can know so awful a subject, to 
have a proper knowledge of the true God. 

“ All on the under side of the earth, as the place of darkness, was the 
region of woe, the place of punishment; though according to the then 
notion that the regions of the gods could be inhabited by the gods only, 
and by them in proportion to their degrees of godship, it was found ne- 
cessary to assign the shades or spirits (they were not spirits, however, 
but thin and vapoury bodies) of good men, as well as those of bad men, 
to the under or dark side of the earth. 

“To us these speculations of the times of ignorance appear very ab- 
surd, and yet the men by whom they were held show, by many of those 
memorials they have left, that, in matters which they did properly un- 
derstand, they were our equals, if not our superiors; and if the labour 
of ages in the search of truth, and above all the destruction of the fan- 
cies of heathen mythology by the light of divine revelation, had not 
enabled us to acquire that knowledge of the system of the heavens, and 
of the form and magnitude of the earth, which we now possess, as 
clearly as though the former could be set on the table before us, or we 
could turn over the latter in the hollow of our hand, we should have 
been, even at this day, in the same state of ignorance and error that they 
were, if not worse.”—-pp. 22—24. 

Mr. Mudie with unusual force and original illustrations, goes on 
to prove that the earth is a sphere, observing, that nothing can 
more satisfactorily show the great superiority of the mind over the 
body, or of the inductions of philosophy over the immediate dic- 
tates of the senses, than the difference between the true system of 
the heavens, including the earth as part of that system, and those 
notions which we acquire of it by common observation. For 
though it may be easy to point out many proofs that might have 
struck mankind from the beginning, of the impossibility of the 
earth being a plane surface, from end to end, or of its being 
stationary, yet these proofs are only clear to us, after the discovery 
of the truth has been made, so that seeing, for instance, the masts 
of ships, before seeing their hulls, although a matter necessarily 
familiar to the ancients, and many such facts, went for nothing, 


until the true or celestial system was discovered. We must refer our 
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readers, however, to the work before us, for certain, plain, and 
striking illustrations, exhibited by a style and method that has 
never been employed in any other popular treatise on astronomy 
with which we are acquainted, and \, hich, fortunately may be fully 
understood without a previous knowledge of the subject by any 
one. 

Astronomy though it treats of the most distant and extensive 
parts of the universe, as regards the inhabitants of our globe, is yet 
the most perfect and satisfactory of the whole of the sciences, be- 
cause it is one of pure observation, and regarding which we can 
neither hasten nor retard any one result. But to keep by our au- 
thor’s method of observing nature itself, and thereby gathering 
knowledge, let us see what he says of the apparent sky, or celes- 
tial space. ‘The imperfections or sources of error that may exist 
in light as the medium of our knowledge, and in the eye as our 
organ of perception, which errors may be said tu be rendered in- 
veterate by the pictorial representations, the maps and globes so 


much in use, may be exposed in the following manner, by studying 
nature, free and open as it is to all. 


“ Upon what part soever of the earth a spectator is situated, that 
which appears to him as being ‘the framework’ of the heavens always 
seems of the same form, and, under the same circumstances of the cloud- 
less atmosphere, of the same magnitude. It always appears a portion, 
nearly but not quite the half, of a hollow sphere or globe, of a blue co- 
lour more or less intense according to the state of the atmosphere. The 
point directly over head, or that to which a pole or other tall object, 
which does not lean to any side, points, always appears the highest in the 
canopy ordome. Even if it is obscured by clouds, the general shape is 
not much altered, nor is the apparent size so much lessened as, from the 
real difference in the length of the view, we might be induced to be- 
lieve. There is, however, a felt difference in this respect, not only 
between the clear sky and the cloudy, but between different states of 
each. The blue sky of day never appears so ample as the raven-black 
sky of night; the night sky, illuminated by the full moon, never appears 
so ample as the moonless sky does: and in cloudy skies, those in which 
the clouds are thick and dark never look so distant as those in which the 
clouds are pale. These differences in the appearance of the sky have 
some information to give us, if we would think and receive it. The blue 
sky of day receives its colour from light acting on the earth’s atmo- 
sphere ; and the moonlight sky, though, as the light is less intense, and 
not quite the same in its composition, it is differently coloured, yet re- 
ceives its tint from the light acting on the same atmosphere; and this 
light, produced by the action of the luminaries on the atmosphere, is the 
reason why the stars are not seen at all when the sun shines, and why 
they are faint and apparently few in the clear moonlight. There are 
other circumstances which, when we come to reflect upun them, show us 
that the apparent magnitude, and also the colour, of. the apparent sky, 
depend upon the nature and distance of the substance which acts upon 
the light, or rather, perhaps, on which the light acts. When the upper 
part of the air is what is called ‘gummy,’ and there is a ring of reflected 
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light round the moon, or pencils of bearded light round the brighter 
stars, the heavens always appear of smaller dimensions than when the 
air is clear. So, also, when the sun or the moon is seen through a fog, 
which takes off the brilliance of the lustre but allows the form of the 
disc to be seen, the luminary always appears at a much smaller distance 
than when it is seen in the clear sky. So, also, even when there is no vi- 
sible vapour, except what may be inferred from the colour of the sky in 
the thick air of a rich valley, if one ascends from that to a lofty moun- 
tain, around whose summit the air is dry and pure, the sky expands and 
deepens in its tint; and the view on the surface of the ground, not only 
widens with the elevation, but becomes clear in the bringing out of dis- 
tant objects.” —pp. 56—58. 

Thus it is shown that the apparently spherical form of the space 
by which the earth is surrounded is an illusion, a mere appearance to 
the eye, which its incapacity for judging of distances so remote as even 
the nearest of the celestial bodies appear, occasions; and thus also it 
is that our author proceeds to teach astronomy. His methods, com- 
pared with those used by systematic philosophers, may be imperfect 
or rude for the determining of positions, but the great principle is 
the same ; while he shows how much may be done, and how de- 
lightful must be the employment, when the contemplative and 
reasoning mind devotes itself to such investigations, though desti- 
tute of previous knowledge of the principles and practice of astro- 
nomy, and, possessed of no other instrument than his eyes. 


‘‘ With this understanding, let the observer suppose himself to remain 
in his position until the sun has gone down; and, supposing that the sky is 
still cloudless, and that there is no moon to obscure the lustre of the stars, 
then—as twilight begins to fade, and the russet chases the brighter colours 
westward after the sun, and is in its turn chased by the raven grey of night, 
which deepens in tint as it extends more completely over the visible hea- 
vens—he will find star after star make it appearance, all in the order of 
their apparent brightness, untill the glory of the night will far exceed the 
radiance of the day. 

“The light, though varying a little in colour in different stars, will be 
found more exquisitely white and beautiful than that of the sun; and, if 
the observer has not habituated himself to the sight frequently befure, he 
will find delightful occupation for several hours in contemplating this 
dome of deepened but softened sapphire, glittering at all points with dia- 
monds of the most splendid lustre, all scattered over it with an irregularity 
which is, however, far more pleasing to the eye than if these beautiful 
specks were arranged into symmetrical figures. 

‘In the calm sublimity of this night view, all will appear to be ina state 
of rest with regard to each other; and, as under such circumstances there 
is little to attract the attention towards the earth, and no very ready means 
of comparing the relative positions of even the dimly seen objects upon it, 
unless they are lofty and near at hand, the impression will be that he is 
looking upon that ‘ pillared firmament’—that ‘unchangeable investment of 
the earth and the air—to which such frequent allusion is made by the 
poets. 

‘* But if he will remain his two hours, or even one hour, without taking 
note of the stars nearest the horizon, and more especially those near the 
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southern part of it, and will then examine them in those parts, he will find 
that this apparent heavenly dome, all silent, still, and stable as it seems, 
has yet shifted so much as that many of the stars which he first noticed in 
the south-west have now disappeared ; ‘many new ones have made their 
appearance in the south-east, and all those in the intermediate parts, 
without shifting their relative distances from each other, are moved west- 
ward. 

‘If he now turns to the north, he will find that those stars which were 
directly in that quarter, and near the horizon at the commencement of his 
observation, will have climbed obliquely upward in the north-east, that 
others will have occupied their former place in the extreme north, and that 
others again will have descended in a slanting direction in the north-west. 

‘If his observation is made at a season when the nights are long, so that 
he can observe at intervals, from six o’clock in the evening till about the 
same hour in the morning, and if at the first of these times he observes a 
conspicuous star just on the verge of the horizon, in the exact north, or 
where his celestial and terrestrial meridians meet ; then, if he watch this 
star from time to time, he will find (if he takes careful note of it, so as 
not to mistake it for any other), that it mounts upward in the east, mark- 
ing out a very regular semicircle in the eastern part of the heavens, until 
near the zenith, but on the south or the north of it, according to circum- 
stances, it will be found again in the meridian at nearly six o’clock in the 
morning. If, while it is there, he divide the arch of the meridian between 
its northern and southern positions as accurately as he can, and make a 
mark (as on an upright post for instance), to let him know the point, he 
will find, by subsequent observations on this ponit is very closely con- 
nected with the motion of the stars; that they all circulate round without 
setting—and they will do so, of course, if they do not set in the extreme 
north—circulate round this point as a centre; and that even those which 
do rise in the east, and disappear in the west, performing a revolution in a 
part of a circle only, still have this point as a centre.” —pp. 62—64. 


We may presume that it was according to some such method 
that the shepherds of Chaldea first studied the heavens, and our 
own peasantry of the present day, who count their hours by the 
sun, and regulate their operations by the succession of the seasons, 
look to the sky by night as well as by day for much of their neces- 
sary information. Mr. Mudie notices this fact, in nearly the above 
terms, thereby convincing us of his own habits and taste, which 
however the whole volume proves to be devoted to the practical 
study of nature, its elements being his chief apparatus. 

In our last extract we left him at the north pole, for he has been 
supposing the northern portion of the earth, as the position of the 
observer. A similar pole however would be found in the south. 
But while the author remarks of these poles, as they are called, that 
we are not to suppose them to be fixed points, we must add, that 
he brings reading and scientific information to help him out with 
his. observations of- nature, which must ever be a necessary course 
to him. who would make much progress in the study of astronomy. 
Neither the time nor the capacity of any one can aceumulate much 
from his own unassisted discoveries. Still it is he who unites the 
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two processes of observation, and the study of the observation of 
others, in the manner that our author has done, that must derive 
the noblest lessons and highest delight from this science and 
study. 

On the advantages of using the relations of quantities in our cal- 
culations, instead of the quantities themselves, by which the distance 
of the sun from the earth may in a few minutes be measured, and 
as to the principles on which the process is conducted, some of our 
readers may desire information; nor can they. find it more simply 
or clearly given than by ourauthor. We shall quote only parts of 
his statement. 


* Those who are not conversant with the analogical methods of rea- 
soning, that is, of reascning from quantities of which we can find the 
magnitude by actual measurement, to other quantities which are millions 
of miles beyond our reach, in any other way than by the sight, always 
feel a sort of scepticism when the exact distance, or bulk, or weight, of 
any such distant budy as the sun or the moon is mentioned ; and though 
they do not openly deny the possibility or the truth of such allegations, 
they refrain from doing so mcre in deference to the opinion of those 
whom the world calls wise, than from any conviction in their own minds. 
They, in fact, give their votes against their consciences—say Yzs with 
the lips, when the heart feels no, out of mere deference to the autho- 
rities. The ‘great men’ of science have sometimes, though perhaps un- 
intentionally, done as much mischief to the understandings of men, as 
other ‘ authorities’ have done to their morals in a way not very dissimilar. 
With these latter we have, in the meantime at least, no necessary con- 
cern; but we certainly wish that, in matters of science, there were no 
such thing as an authority. Upon a very general and delightful, and as 
it would seem a very obvious principle, the knowledge of that creation 
which God has given to all, should be as comprehendable by all as it is 
free to all. or if there be a ¢aboo laid upon any part of it, we can regard that 
as the taboo of superstition only, and of superstition the more dangerous 
the less that it is avowed and apparent as such. When we are once in 
possession of the knowledge of any subject, we begin to wonder why we 
could have felt, or others can feel’any difficulty about it. It is reported 
of a very eminent man, that he-employed a young tailor as amanuensis 
in writing a treatise on the science of quantity, which science, as having 
much of the technical taboo upon it, is always repulsive to the ignorant. 
The philosopher dictated, and the tailor wrote: ‘ Do you understand 
this ?? was asked, as every step had been taken. ‘ Yes,’ was the inva- 
riable answer. , After the work had made considerable progress, the ama- 
nuensis, annoyed perhaps at the reiteration of the same question, is'said 
to have anticipated it by ‘ Algebra is a great deal easier than making 
jackets.” The simplicity of the book, though it is a very profound one, 
was demonstrated by this single remark, and there was no necessity for 
again repeating the question. 

“ In at empt'n: to give some slight popular notice of the means b 
which the dimensions and weight of the heavenly bodies are obtained, we 
must confine ourselves to the simple notice of the principles ; fer the prac- 
tical ozeration of those principles requircs instruments and experience, the 
first of which cannot perhaps be properly. explained in words, and the se- 
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cond can be learned only, as all other mechanical operations are learned, 
by practice. 

‘* The foundation of all this branch of our knowledge—that which en- 
ables us to connect with each other all those principles and all those results 
of experience which assist us in this work, is the simplest of all possible 
figures—a triangle—three straight lines, joined two and two at the ends, 
and thus having three corners or angles, as well as three sides. This sim- 
ple figure has many useful properties, and it has this remarkable one, and is 
the only figure which possesses it—that it is impossible to put it out of 
shape. We have seen, in a former section, that a circle, which is a very 
regular figure, can be easily put out. of shape, and can be made to pass 
through all shapes of ellipses till it is flattened to a perfectly straight line, 
It will be readily understood that a four-sided figure, or one with any num- 
ber of sides greater than four, may also be put out of shape, while the 
lengths of the sides remain unaltered ; because, if we press any two oppo- 
site angles towards each other with sufficient force, the other angles will 
give and extend outwards. But the triangle is perfectly stubborn, and if 
we suppose it to be made of three laths, or any other pieces of solid mat- 
ter instead of imaginary lines, we shall find that, unless the laths are bro- 
ken, or separated from each other at the angles, we can in no wise alter 
its shape. ' 

‘In this figure, the sum of the three angles is the same, whatever be 
the size or form of the triangle; that is, they are equal to half the space 
round a point; and thus, if we know two of them, we also know, that 
is, we can at once find, the third one. Im all cases there is a constant 
proportion between the sides and the angles ; so that if the three sides of 
one triangle be proportfonal to the three sides of another, each to each, 
that is in the order in which they are placed, the triangles are similar, the 
angles are equal, and any reasoning founded upon one of them will apply 
to the other, whatever may be the lengths of their sides. 

_ “ Qn this principle, the sides of an entire set of triangles, answering to 
every variety of angles, are found by calculation, and expressions for 
them in numbers are entered in a table, which table is called a table of 
sines. By the help of this, or by reasonings founded upon it, or addi- 
tional tables in the construction of which it is an element, we are enabled 
to make use of triangles in extending our mensuration, as far as we can 


observe with certainty that there is any determinate magnitude to be 
measured.”—pp. 207—211. 


The manner in which the relative weights and magnitudes of the 
heavenly bodies are ascertained, is with equal accuracy and plain- 
ness stated, considering the nature of the subjects treated. With- 
out being acquainted with all the preceding views and reasonings 
ofthe volume, the author’s doctrine and reference cannot of course 
be fully. understood by unscientific readers. But our last extract 
shall be his account of the means by which the relative weights of 
the heavenly bodies are known, as one step towards the ascertain- 
ing of their comparative densities, and absolute quantities of 
Imatter. ' 

“ This may be done by attending to the disturbing influences which 
any two of them produce upon a third; but the most simple and easily 
explainable means is that of a planet which has a secondary or satellite 
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revolving round it, and there is no better case than that of the earth and. 
moon. It is true that, owing to the various causes, the motions of the 
moon are very irregular, but that body is so near the earth, and its 
parallax, as seen from the earth, so much more accurately determinable 
than that of any other known satellite as seen from its primary, that it 
answers best. for common illustration. 

“ If we consider the moon in the opposite points of its orhit—the op- 
position to the sun and the conjunction with that luminary, we can easily 
understand that the distance from the sun wiil be less, and the gravitation 
towards the sun greater in the conjunction than in the opposition, and 
that the joint attractions of the sun and moon act upon the earth at that 
time, while they oppose each other at the opposite part of the orbit. We 
may consider the centre of gravity of the earth and moon jointly—that 
round which the moon really revolves as performing a revolution round 
the earth, at the same average rate as if the whole matter of the two were 
converted into that point; and therefore the only effect in the opposition 
and conjunction of the moon will be that, in the former case, their com- 
mon centre will be a little farther from the sun, and in the latter a little 
nearer. Now, if we supposed the mean distance of the moon from the 
centre of the sun, and also from the centre of the earth, to be known, and 
they may be found in the manner hinted at in the former part of this sec- 
tion, we have, according to the law, the squares of the periodic time of the 
two in the proportion of the cubes of their mean distances. Now, as the 
forces (the resulting forces) have the same proportion to each other as 
the distances divided by the squares of the periodic times, and also to the 
masses or quantities of matter divided by the squares of the distances, we 
have the proportions of the masses as the cubes of the distances divided 
by the squares of the periodic times. 

‘“ Therefore, if we multiply the sun’s distance from the earth twice by 
itself, and divide the last product by the days and parts of a day ina 
siderial year once multiplied by itself; and also divide the product of the 
earth’s distance from the moon, twice multiplied by itself, by the length 
of the siderial revolution of the moon, in days, multiplied once by itself, 
we obtain two numbers, which are not indeed the absolute weights or 
quantities of matter in the sun and earth, but which express the ratio or 
proportion of those weights to each other. These numbers, obtained 
from the distances and periods taken on the average, and which are easily 
found by observation, are, in a rude and easily remembered estimate, 
about 355,000 for the sun, and one for the earth—the number, by the 
nearest approximation to the true average distance, is 354,937; but the 
other number is more easily remembered, and it is sufficient for giving 
us an idea of what a gigantic body the sun must be—it is equal in weight 
to about three hundred and fifty-five thousand earths of the same weight 
as that which we inhabit. 

“ The mass of every other planet which has satellites may be deter- 
mined upon principles exactly similar, only, in the case of remote planets, 
the distance of the satellite from the primary is not so easily obtained 
With accuracy as that of the moon from the earth; and in the case of 
several satellites at different distances frum the primary planet, the diffi- 
culties are increased; so that, in the case of them, the disturbances are 
more accurate, though, as they depend not upon the mean distances 6nd 
periodic times, but upon the alterations of place and velocity which 
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are occasioned by the approach of the two planets to each other, they re- 
quire very nice observation in order to find the true places.”—pp. 234 
—236. 

From these extracts, and from what we have said, our readers 
will be satisfied that Mr. Mudie’s work on The Heavens, is, like 
all his former productions, one abounding with the fruits of long 
and intense observation, and of no inconsiderable share of scientific 
learning. It contains nothing new in point of principle or know- 
ledge—the author pretends to no such merit; but it attempts 
and does something which to many is much better than the ex- 
tending of science ; it translates scientific truths, out of the jargon 
of scholarship into the every-day language of life, to a very consi- 
derable extent; and we hope the experiment may be followed up and 
improved upon by others. As Mr. Mudie says, a midway between 
ignorance and formal school learning is wanted, and in this service 
he has already proven himself a zealous and efficient hand. 





Art. V.—The Philosophy of Morals; an Investigation, by a new and 

_eatended Analysis, of the Faculites and the Standards employed in 
the Determination of Right and Wrong. By ALexanDeR Smitu, M.A. 
2-vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


TuE title and subjects of these volumes remind us forcibly of the 
daysand nightsspent in a northern metropolis some twenty-five years 
ago, when Locke, Hutcheson, Smith, Reid, Stewart, and others cf 
kindred spirit, were our companions and studies. But beyond the 
precincts of academical routine at that day, the science of morals 
and metaphysics was a frequent theme of oral discussion, even 
among sedate citizens, and the sons of traffic. To be sure, the 
region of the empire referred to has long been notorious for such 
kinds of speculation, and at the period we speak of might be re- 
markable for an attachment to philosophic disquisitions. The 
getiius of Stewart was still awake, and at intervals pouring forth its 
ripened dissertations. There was a host of his disciples in the 
‘ community, and periodically were they arresting the attention, and 
not unfrequently the admiration of mankind, by the subtleties or 
beauties of their doctrines, drawn from, or suggested by the great 
danons of the philosophy then and there in vogue. But a change 
has come over the fashion of the-times, and in that land of argumen- 
tation, the passion for metaphysics, and precisely defined systems 
of ethics, has greatly given place to the more direct, plain, and 
matter-of-fact tastes of the present time; nor do we suppose that 
beyond the immediate influence of the university are the names or. 
the themes that a quarter of a century ago were so profoundly re- 
garded, often heard of, among the vigorous-minded men of the 


north. . 
Is this change in taste and pursuit for the better? Without 
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attempting to decide upon the question in all its bearings, and 
being inclined to think that the present fashion of seeking and taking 
cheap and short cuts to the most abstruse sciences, and, as formerly 
treated, ponderous studies, is a proof of an advanced stage in the 
progress of mental and social improvement, it cannot be disguised, 
that though thinkers are now more numerous than before, there 
are far fewer profound ones ; and that superficiality is the character 
of the age. At atime when almost every one fancies he sees to the 
bottom of every thing—nay, when nearly as many take upon them- 
selves to teach through the press, and inundate the world with 
their crudities, it is not to be expected but that the complexion of 
the age should be flippancy and dogmatism. . 
The work before us is, however, an exception to the mass of 
recent publications. Weare, of course, bearing alonein mind such 
as belong to its class—namely, those that profess to treat of mind, 
morals, in their various departments, and religion. [It is also an 
exception from another, but by no means objectionable or useless 
class of publications, provided the readers of them would appreciate 
their proper purposes, and remember that popular outlines could 
never have been worth any thing, had not profound and intricate 
investigations been the ground-work, the pillars, the only permanent 
scaffolding, by which their simplicity and beauty can be preserved. 
We mean that class which, under the name of Libraries, Cabinets, 
and the like, have of late years become so numerous, and which 
are generally ably executed. Mr. Smith is neither a superficial 
thinker nor a copyist and compiler. He thinks for himself, and 
with no inconsiderable degree of shrewdness and vigour. Thereis, 
however, according to our apprehension, a want of that training, 
a deficiency of those weapons that used to be considered necessary 
to a champion in the difficult enterprize which he has undertaken, 
There may be said to be a conventional method of reasoning,;and 
of phraseology, which has been established by the fathers in mental 
and mora} philosophy, and which, without some very manifest im- 
provement, is not to be dispensed with ; and in the instance before 
us, we feel a difficulty in the attempt to take hold of the precise 
doctrine of the author at any one definite point. He seems to us, 
in a great measure destitute of the common-sense philosophy, 
so to name it, of Reid—the aptitude of illustration which Pal 
so wonderfully possessed, that one is at a loss to conceive why 
same thing had not before occurred to himself without any study— 
and the polished exactness of Stewart. Neither is our author, as 
we think, innocent of an assumptive and dogmatic tone, altogether 
at variance with convincing argument, and the grave dignity. of 
science. We should say, he is not of the same craft, and by no 
means fit to be a professor in the same establishment with any of 
the illustrious moralists whom the mind at once fixes upon, when 
ethical philosophy is mentioned. We object also strongly ta a 
tone, not far short of virulence, with which he characterises certain 
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creeds, whose entire character he either misapprehends or mis: 
represents. The opinions and doctrines which he impugns may 
be erroneous, but it is not by such weapons and power as he pos- 
sesses that they are to be overturned. We think also, that not- 
withstanding all the pretensions which he sets up to perspicuity 
and force, he is not eminently happy in these respects. At the 
same time, we have derived much satisfaction from the perusal of 
the volumes. They are well calculated to lead the mind to close 
and independent reflection ; and although they treat of topics that 
give room for the couplet, 
‘** Philosovhers at war about a name, 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same ;”’ 

there are not a few acute and valuable distinctions drawn, and 
conclusions arrived at, where the author’s originality is con- 
spicuous. 

Mr. Smith’s Theory of Morals does not lay claim to the honour 
of being a discovery, but rather a new combination of well known 
phenomena—a more minute and exact analysis than has yet been 
attempted, of the moral perceptions, both in regard to their nature, 
as mental acts, and their subjects as a species of truth. We shall 


give his own outline, as stated in the preface, of the principal 
subjects discussed in the work. 


‘‘ For some years past, the current of philosophical opinion has seemed 
to me to run somewhat decidedly in favour of the hypothesis that moral 
pprobation, or its contrary, must resolve ultimately into a feeling; and 
that any thing of a thinking or reasoning character which takes place, is 
of a subordinate and preparatory kind—fulfilling, as it were, merely the 
office of yury, a furnishing the verdict on which feeling, as the judge, must 
pass its sentence. This opinion, which has almost been taken by many 
for an axiom, I have assigned such reasons for calling in question, as I 
trust will procure its being reconsidered by its supporters. In opposing 
it, indeed, I um neither singular, nor without the aid of great names. But 
it appears to me that thoze on whose side I rank myself, have never taken 
the ground they were entitled to occupy, or, so to speak, come to sufficiently 
close quarters with their opponents. It seems to me, also, that the settle- 
ment of the question affects the foundations of moral obligation ina 
greater degree than is generally supposed; and that, in this point of view, 
it has never received all the attention it deserves. 

“Still it is inferior, at least in practical importance, to the question 
which relates to the final test or criterion of moral right and wrong ; and to 
the latter question, accordingly, I have given a wider consideration. In 
this part of the subject, I have necessarily had occasion to review the fa- 
wnous controversy about wizlity ; and I presume to have defined, with more 
cate and minuteness than I am aware of having yet been employed, the 
precise line which ought to divide the contested ground. This line seems 
to’ me often to take a different direction from what eitler the advocates or 
the opponents of the doctrine have assigned to it: the former at once claim- 
ing too: much and receiving too little.”—vol. i, pp. xii—xiv. 

Ehe author is of opinion, that the truths of theoretical morality 
are not yet sufficiently clear and undisputed to admit of being made 
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generally accessible in a popular form, although much of his work 
is of that character ; for he maintains that the subject of ethical phi- 
losophy lies somewhere between the metaphysical and the popular. 
It is not our design, however, to attempt giving a particular account 
of the work. The time that it would take to do this, the space it 
would occupy in our pages, and the restricted interest of the discus- 
sion, forbid us entering upon such a task. A mere enumeration of 
the heads of the different parts of the performance may suffice to 
exhibit its scope and complexion. The first part treats “ Of the 
Subjects generally, of a Theory of Morals, and of the Nature of the 
Moral Faculty ;—secondly, the ‘“‘ Doctrines of the Science of 
Morals ;”—thirdly, «« Of the Moral Qualities and Attributes of 
an Agent ;”—fourthly, the ‘* Application of the Preceding Doc- 
trines to the Solution of the Controversy regarding the Relation of 
Utility to Virtue ;” and lastly, «‘ Of the General Character of Ex- 
cellence in a Living Being.” 

Under these heads there are many subdivisions—a wide and di- 
versified field traversed ; nor can any one but a novice or superficial 
thinker in this most important department of philosophy, look upon 
the expanse but as fundamental. In truth, it upholds and illus- 
trates, in no small degree, the principles of jurisprudence, morals, 
general politics, and theology. | 

We have already alluded to the dictatorial tone, on some occa- 
sions, and inadequate manner in others, to which our author has 
given himself up. The way in which he speaks of certain religious 
doctrines, and of the knotty controversy between the advocates of 
liberty and necessity, may be looked into as examples. But in so 
far as our more particular review and references are farther to ex- 
tend, we rather seize upon one chapter of the work, that we may 
have the pleasure of inserting some of Mr. Smith’s arguments. on 
certain points, regarding which there is a prevalent scepticism,ofa 
most dangerous and disastrous character. The flippancy and the 
temerity of the age we live in are remarkable in all that. regards 
many of the greatest and best established subjects of belief. Our 
author’s wholesome and seasonable chapter we now have our 
upon, forms the conclusion of the work, and treats of the“ Relation 
of Morality to Religion, natural and revealed.” Let us revert to 
some of the matters herein discussed. | 

Religion, it is truly said, is morality towards the Deity, and to- 
wards ourselves and others, considered as dependent upon the 
Deity. To say then, continues the author, that a man may be a 
good moral man, and yet destitute of religion, is as if we should 
say, that he is a good moral man, but has no affection towards_his 
father, no gratitude towards his benefactor, no care about avoiding 
his own ruin, or that of others. But there are some, who while they 
would not be thought destitute of becoming feelings towards the 
Author of nature, think that the doctrines of revelation, or éven 
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the question of the truth or falsehood of revelation, are subjects to 
which they may decline giving attention. 
“ The usual motto of such persons is this: 


‘ For modes of faith let angry zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose /*fe is in the right.’ 


Which is much the same as if a man should say—I do all that the law 
could require me to dv—therefore I need not mind what the law is, or pay 
any regard to the authority of the magistrate. To assume that your hfe 
is in‘the right, while you dispense with inquiring what is the will of the all- 
wise Being who may be presumed to be the best judge of what is right for 
you—and obedience to whose will is, of itself, one great part of what is 
right—is certainly a mode of settling the matter which is at least as re- 
markable for its convenience, as for its reasonableuess. 

‘* Whether such a religion as Christianity is true, is not a question like 
whether the Polar sea is fluid, whether Troy stood, or whether the queen 
of Scots was guilty or innocent ;—it is whether the Being who formed the 
universe, and who must have the supreme disposal of it and of all that it 
contains, has, or has not, ever conveyed to mankind any knowledge of his 
will, or of theirdestiny. If arevelation is what, @ priort, cannot be shewn 
to be impossible, and if there is, in favour of any particular system, a 
prima facie case made out, the conscientious believer in the existence 
of a Deity cannot excuse himself from making a full and candid examina- 
tion of the proofs.” —vol. ii, pp. 283, 284, 

That there isa prima facie case for the truth of Christianity, 
the author holds to be clear, from the circumstance that many of 
the ablest, most enlightened, and honest men have believed in it; 
and although it may be objected that names are no argument in 
its favour, they are at least an argument for examining its evi- 
dences. If it be said clergymen have an interest in maintaining 

‘hristianity, it is replied that many of the most celebrated cha- 
racters who were believers, were not clergymen—nay, that even of 
the sacred profession there have been many who would have sat 
secure in their livings, if they had never written a syllable in favour 
of Christianity ; or if it should be objected that it was through 
Christianity they obtained their benefices, may this not be fairly 
replied to, by saying Christianity was believed in before they were 
born, and would have continued to be believed after their deaths, 
without their assistance. ‘lhe author has answers to other allega- 
tions. Tor example— 

‘‘ But there are a number of prejudices that assist on the side of Chris- 
tianity.— There are many more prejudices to assist against it—the most 
universal, the most unconquerable of all prejudices, the prejudice which 
every man has against moral restraint; the prejudice—(and—in this age 
of honour and spirit, when the sorest imputation a man can undergo is that 
of being afraid—afraid of anything in heaven or in earth—a prejudice 
of no little stsength)—the prejudice against being supposed to be awed 
by an unseen Power ; above all, the prejudice—and it is the one which the 
wisest and the best men have most dithiculty in throwing off—the prejudice 
(if it is allowable to call it so) against being implicated in the unutterable 
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absurdities, the follies, and the crimes, of which Christianity has been, and 
still is made the occasion. Are there any prejudices in favour of Christian- 
ity equal to these? But, let there be prejudices in favour of revelation, I 
know of no prejudices which have not given way before the increasing light 
of reason in this intelligent, this doubting, this searching age. Have in- 
dividuals, or have nations become less apt to believe in Christianity as they 
became more thoughtful, more learned, more intelligent ? Has an increase 
of knowledge invariably removed this prejudice as it has done other preju- 
dices ? on the contrary, is not the conviction of the truth of Christianity 
strongest in those individuals, and those nations who have made the largest 
advances in knowledge ? And at this moment, while every species’ of 
antiquated ‘prejudice is fast wearing away, is there any appearance of 
Christianity's going with the rest? Is there any appearance of its being 
subjected to the investigation of keener, of more emancipated, or of more 
enlarged intellects, than have already been employed upon it?” —vol. ii, 
pp. 286—291. 


He next considers some of the most frequently urged presump- 
tions against Christianity ; and remarks that it is one thing not to 
believe, and another to disbelieve ; the one being a negation, the 
other the reverse of belief; so that a want. of belief in one man, is 
not always such a presumption against the truth of any fact, as 
belief in another is a presumption in favour of its truth. Add to 
which, that the unbelieving side is most apt to be chosen by such 
as desire to evince superior shrewdness, or who seek occasion for 
the exercise of wit and ridicule. Now, Mr. Smith thinks it more 
certain that Newton, Locke, and Butler, believed in Christianity, 
than that Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire disbelieved it. His criti- 
cism upon the sceptical opinions of these men is forcible, apt, and 
satisfactory. 


“Most assuredly they have not assigned sufficient grounds for disbe- 
lieving (even in the way that a Deist would reckon of such sufficiency), 
nor are we otherwise warranted in ascribing any great weight to their 
opinion on the subject. What did Hume establish, or attempt to esta- 
blish, against Christianity? He wrote an essay to prove (what IJ think 
a candid Deist would allow to be proving too much) that no evidence, 
whatever could, in the nature of things, make a miraclecredible. The. 
same person wrote an essay, apparently with equal goo:l faith and since-: 
rity (I may add—with equal success) to prove that neither the external, 
world, nor himself, nor any other being existed; and another essay (in. 
the form of a dialogue) to prove that the most horvible and unnatural 
crimes are capable of being viewed as. virtues, by men in a different state 
of society, and therefore that the difference between them is merely con- 
ventional or ideal. And, of the great variety of original opinions put 
forth by Hume on subjects of philosophy—while must are praised for in- 
genuity, how many, let me ask, are believed, or received as true amon 
philosophers in general? So much for the weight to which this writer 
would seem entitled on the present question. 

‘** What did Gibbon effect against Christianity ? He stated several cir- 
cumstances which went to favour its propagation in the Roman empire, 
independently of any support from supernatural aid. His argument 
against Christianity is much about such an argument as it would be 
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against the skill of a physician, te show that, in any particular cage 
where a cure had been brought about under his management, the. patient 
exhibited some symptoms that made his recovery possible, even without 
medical assistance. Gibbon’sis not a positive argument against Christi. 
anity ; his conclusion, if made out, but weighs against the argument in 
favour of it—only against an auziliary branch of the argument (namely, 
that which is founded on the rapidity of its propagation in the Romanem.- 
pire)—only pro tanto against that. Gibbon’s chief study, while writing 
his history, seems to have been, to produce a striking literary composition; 
and, to me at least, the merits of the style are fully more conspicuous 
than any of the other merits for which the work is famed. The author 
seems always ready to run away in any direction that promises the oppor- 
tunity of saying a smart thing; and I cannot help suspecting that the at- 
tack upon Christianity was commenced more on account of the scope 
which it seemed to afford for the exercise of that delicate irony in which 
Mr. Gibbon excelled, and on which he piqued himself, than for the sake 
of expressing a deliberate conviction upon a question of truth or false- 
hood. It would indeed be impossible to say that Gibbon bore no stronger 
dislike to Christianity, than what could be thus explained. The adora- 
tion which he pays to the character of the Emperor Julian, betrays so 
warm a sympathy with the opinions of that noted personage, as compels 
us to allow that if Mr. Gibbon was not wholly an unbeliever, he was 
wholly desirous of being so. That a man of good judgment, and good 
disposition, might be dissatisfied with the evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, is a concession which courtesy, if not truth demands. But that 
any man, come to years of understanding, should believe, sincerely be- 
lieve, in the puerilities of the heathen mythology—as Julian did—be- 
trays, if not such a general, at least such a local debility of intellect, as 
almost entitles us to draw the same sort of testimony, in favour of an 
opinion, from sucha man’s dissent, as we should from another man’s con- 
currence. If he who is enamoured of absurdity, may be presumed to 
loathe the truth, then it is anything but discreditable to Christianity, to 
have been found worthy of the hostility of Julian, and of Julian’s ad- 
mirer, 

‘J have already observed, however, that Gibbon’s remarks, at most, 
weaken but one branch of the argument for Christianity. How little they 
do even in this way, has been shown by many eminent writers, who have 
subjected this part of his work to examination. Translate Gibbon’s sneers 
into plain propositions against Christianity, and see what they will 
amountto. From this deduct what strike, not against Christianity itself, 
but against the follies and crimes of its professors—and see what you will 
have remaining. 

‘* These few remarks on the deistical writings of Hume and Gibbon 
have been made for the sake of instancing how very slight are the 
grounds which two of the most noted opponents of Christianity have fur- 
nished for being considered as authorities upon the question of its truth. 
It is entirely beside my purpose to extend the examination. Just stop- 
ping to inquire, in passing, what weight, in a question of this nature, is 
due to Voltaire—a wit, a poet, a lively narrator, a man of fancy and ima- 
gination, say—which is but the truth—a man of genius, but a man who 
can never be supposed to have examined such a subject as this with the 
requisite care and attention—let me in general ask how many deistical, 
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writers have been free from the imputation of licentiousness, disinge+ 
nuity, levity? how many have been, in their ordinary life and circum- 
stances, exempt from considerable eccentricities of mind, manners, or 
conduct—such as should, in fairness, detract from the weight of ‘their 
judgment upon agrave question? I know this mode of arguing may be 
retaliated, with full effect, against many of the supporters of Christianity; 
but can one opposer of it be produced (or how many of such) whose cha- 
racter was that of a man of irrepruachable morality, of solid judgment, 
fair and candid disposition, full information, and who either appeared, or 
professed to examine the controversy, seriously, in its full extent, and with 
the spirit in which a sober and ingenuous inquirer generally investigates 
a philosophical question ?”’—vol. ii, pp. 292—-296. 


No apology can be necessary for the length of our last extract. 
It is eminently calculated to strike a candid mind, and if that 
mind doubts, to lead it to a course of reflection that will end in an 
acquiescence in the truth, wherever that may be. Ina note, it is ju- 
diciously remarked respecting Voltaire, that he wrote and spoke of 
Christianity, as it was exhibited by the French church of his day, 
and that he could not fail to be a Deist or a fool. We believe that our 
recollections are correct when we say, that he confesses, in one of his 
volumes, never to have examined the Bible thoroughly for himself. 

Our author proceeds to declare that the question regarding the 
truth of Christianity is a /arge question, requiring a wide survey 
of circumstantial evidence, consisting of all that under the mi- 
racles, prophecies, and doctrines of our religion, taken in a concur- 
rent shape. But— 

“The opposers of Christianity are invariably to be found nibbling at 
details; and nothing, for the most part, can be more easy than to find 
insulated points on which an impression may be made. ‘Take some par- 
ticular miracle in the gospel; view it by itself; compare it, merely as a 
miracle, with some heathen miracle—and really there may be little to 
enable us to say that the one is true, the other false. ‘T’ake any parti- 
cular prophecy—it may be impossible to deny that such a one might 
have been uttered at random, and fulilled by chance. Pick out certain 
parts of the narrative of the Scriptures; set them side by side with some 
of the fables of ancient profane history, and there may seem little to 
choose between them. Take any particular moral precept; something 
little worse, or quite as good, may be found in some part, of some work, 
of some heathen philosopher. This is not the fair way of arguing the 
question. The points at issue between the Christian and the Deist, are 
not—was this a real miracle? was this a real prophecy? is this fact 
truly narrated ? is this doctrine a true doctrine? all the points main- 
tained by the Christian against the Deist, I take to be these (at least I 
should not, in controversy with a Deist, think it wise to extend my front 
—if I may use a military phrase—beyond these two positions) namely— 
that the Deity has made certain direct communications to mankind; that 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures contain an account more or less 
full, more or less true, of these communications. Many particular 
parts of the Scripture history, many particular doctrines, are so far from 
being proofs of the general truth of revelation, that the truth of these 
particulars must be taken as a deduction from the truth of a general 
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position, which general position is supported by the evidence of other 
particulars; and what particulars are to be proofs of the truth of the 
general position, what particulars are themselves to be proved from the 
truth of the general position, the Christian assumes the right, in this 
dispute, of choosing for himself.”—pp. 296—298. 


All this is so just, that we must add some kindred ideas and 
charges which he has thrown into notes. Thus, says he, one man 
is a Deist because he cannot conceive how Noah stowed the animals 
in the ark; another is startled at the story of Jonah and the whale, 
and soon. The miraculous birth of Jesus is a subject of especial 
merriment to some. As to this last mentioned subject, for instance, 
he says, in a controversy with a Deist, there is no occasion to main- 
tain the truth of the particular fact ; but since there is an in- 
controvertible mass of evidence to prove the general position that 
Jesus was endowed with miraculous powers, that his life was at- 
tended with miraculous circumstances, this alleged fact, although 
it may be allowed to be without sufficient proof of itself, is yet 
not more wonderful than other circumstances, of which we have 
proof, and believing which, we see no reason for disbelieving this, 
but the contrary. It may well therefore be said, that it is 
strange, among all the persons concerned in the establishment 
of Judaism and Christianity, none ever let the cheat, if it was 
such, be seen—none ever mistook his part, nor made such a 
blunder as to derange and disjoin the system? Mr. Smith ma- 
nages the argument ab adsurdum, as well as many others, with 
equal dexterity and force. ae 

‘‘ Suppose it is a true revelation, and all is plain and natural. It is all 
that we might expect it to be, even to the very sort and amount of diffi- 
culties that might be expected. Suppose it false, and every thing is quite 
different from what we might expect it to be, and the difficulties which 
we find in it are of a kind that might have been avoided with one-tenth of 
the talent otherwise displayed. Reasoning from the supposition of its 
falseliood, we fall into absurdity after absurdity—escaping from one only to 
run into another. Do we suppose that the authors of Christianity were 
impostors? we must suppose so in the face of every proof of integrity, 
simplicity, earnestness, disinterestedness, that men could possibly fuinish. 
Do we suppose them dupes—which however presupposes an impostor—we 
must believe that men who gave numerous and various instances of dis- 
cretion, prudence, and address, in some of the most critical situations in 
which men could possibly have been placed, allowed themselves to be im- 
posed upon under circumstances where we can hardly imagine the veriest 
fool would have failed to discern the cheat. Do we suppose them visionary 
enthusiasts ? we must persuade ourselves that men who were governed by 
a diseased imagination were capalle of composing @ sound and reasonable 
system of morals, and of propagating it with all possible coolness, steadi- 
ness, good sense, and moderation. Can we satisfy ourselves that one ora 
few of the persons were either dupes, impostors, or enthusiasts—we have 
others of different characters, circumstances, places, and times, who must 
all have been exposed to the same delusion, all have combined in the same 
imposture, all been infected with the same enthusiasm. Do we reject the 
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scriptural history altogether? we lose the means of explaining how the 
world came to be as we find it to be now, and to have been at any par- 
ticular point of the connection between sacred and profane history. 

“It is abundantly easy toring changes upon ‘ priestcraft’—‘ enthusiasm’ 
—‘ pious frauds, —* ocular delusions’—‘ barbarous traditions’—and, to cer- 
tain persons, these talismanic words afford as much satisfaction, in the 
present inquiry, as * subtile essences'—‘ hidden powers’—invisible ether’— 
‘ penetrating fluids’-—‘ minute atoms,’ afford to. persons of the same intel- 
lectual grade, in their physical inquiries. But what is required is this— 
frame an account of the whole matter in all its minute details of fact 
(such as you admit the fact to be) which shall be consistent with the sup- 
position either of imposture, or enthusiasm, or both, or any thing else, but 
a divine revelation—do this, and try whether you will not require our as- 
sent to still greater improbabilities than any which our belief of Christi- 
anity presents to us.. For my own part, having frequently tried to frame 
some hypothesis of the kind mentioned, I must say that, viewing the ex- 
treme and numerous improbabilities that are to be encountered under any 
supposition but that of the truth of Christianity, I have the credulity to be 
a believer—I have not the credulity to be an uubeliever.’’—vol. ii, pp. 
316—318. 

Leaving behind much that we would gladly evail ourselves of, had 
we room, in the concluding chapter of the present work, in which, 
as ought ever to be done, the previous speculations are brought to 
a definite end, and a point that whatever preceded was meant to 
establish as well as converge in, there is one argument that must 
not be left untouched, although the most that we can do, is to tell 
where it is to be found, and to give a specimen of the manner in 
which it is conducted. ‘The author’s object, as stated by himself, in 
his concluding chapter, is to deduce the special duty of examining 
the evidence of revelation from the general principles of morals: as 
also to point out that which he conceives to be the fair and true me- 
thod of dealing with its evidences ; and although he does not say 
that all the evidence must be examined in detail, and in combina- 
tion, before a man can rationally believe, he does maintain, that, 
until such examination has been made, no one is entitled to disbe- 
lieve. But to come to the important argument hinted at : — 


“ Persons who are adverse to the recognition of Christianity, are never 
at a loss either for a salvo to their own misgivings, or an answer to the 
admonition of others, in the proposition that belief ts involuntary and 
dependent upon evidence—one of those sayings which, true in one sense, 
and false in another, are not the least seldom employed where they are 
the least applicable. Let me ask, is there anything in this plea which 
might not be used by a judge or juryman taxed with giving an unjust 
decision? Isa judge responsible for his judgment—a juryman for his 
verdict? certainly not, in the sense that he can, at pleasure, or by any 
effort, believe either alternative of the case presented to him. But isa 
judge or a juryman therefore under no responsibility? can there be no- 
thing morally culpable in a verdict or judgment? I take it each of such 
persons is responsible for three things—first, for his impartiality—se- 
condly, for his attention—thirdly, for his truth, in uttering what he 
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really believes. Surely a man is answerable for his acceptance or rejec-. 


tion of revelation in these ways. 

“ All this would hold good, if believing in Christianity imported 
merely the formation or expression of an opinion—if it were a mere mat- 
ter of affirmation or denial ; and, also, if the sentiment of beef must in- 
evitably be formed, and made decidedly manifest to consciousness, by the 
mere production of a specific amount of evidence—neither of which sup- 
positions would be correct. ‘To believe in Christianity means to become 
a Christian, in the ordinary sense of the words; not to assent to a pro- 
position or propositions, but to decide a case of conduct—not to say yes, 
er no, but to act in acertain way. Now in cases where the question is, 
whether a man will or will not act upon some information or advice pre- 
sented to: him, it often happens that there is no other way in which even 
he himself can determine whether he believes such information or advice 
or not, but by his choice to act upon it or not. Wherever the correct- 
ness of information or advice falls short of absolute certainty, there is 
always a chance that a man may safely disregard it—(and who does not 
know what desperate hazards a man will run with some darling object 
to pursue, some hated course to avoid?) If then a man chooses to run 
the hazard, he is said, and in a very just and intelligible sense, to dis- 
believe the information or advice, and this even while he owns all the 
probahility to be on the side of its truth. Am I mistaken in supposing 
that the disbelief of Christianity professed by many persons is of this 
kind? Is there, then, any responsibility for belief here? 

“ Thereare many questions relating to practical conduct, in which neither 
side may be either demonstratively true,cr demonstratively false; and where 
a man’s believing either the one side or the other means nothing more than 
his adopting that side, that is, his choosing or determining to act upon it. 
If a friend admonishes me that my idle and indolent habits will ruin m 
business, or that my addiction to intemperance will injure my health, or 
that my extravagance will waste my fortune—if I take his advice and 
alter my conduct, I believe him—if I reject his advice and continue my 
former conduct, I disbelieve him. In any of those cases it might be quite 
possible, in the way of argument, to bring the truth of his representations 
into question. In none of them—where yet every reasonable man would 
see the justness of his adyice—might it be possible for him to prove what 
he asserted, But would it not be altogether idle in me to pretend that 
my belief or disbelief of what he said depended altogether upon the ev#- 
dence which he brought of its truth; that my dishelief, if I disbelieved 
him, was involuntary, what I could not help, could not be required to 
answer for? Can any one avoid seeing that the point here is really not 
—believe or disbelieve, but—do or not do.”’—vol. ii, pp. 323-—325. 


The author besides holds, that religion is a test of character ; 
that it is the indication of a reflecting, foreseeing mind, and of a 
heart capable of being penetrated with displays of wisdom and 
goodness—that it nourishes a persuasion of the existence and pro- 
vidence of one Supreme Being, and a desire to obtain his guidance 
as well as to please him according to any intimation of his will. 
On principles of morality and natural religion, then, a readiness 
to believe revelation—that which purports to be a divine message— 
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is a test of good character ; and in this sense, a man. is responsible 


as respects such a character. Objections are here anticipated ; 

“ But would not this test be alike answered by being even a Mahometan 
or a professor of any superstition whatever? Iam prepared to admit the 
consequence. If one man, without rational grounds, adopts Mahometan> 
ism as the will of God; another, without rational grounds, rejects it— 
the former is, without doubt,a better man than the latter. But another who, 
is willing not merely to do what is pointed out to him as the will of God, 
but also to take some pains to ascertain that it is his will, has more religion, 
and is a better man than either. If, then, I attach the right idea to faith, 
it is so far from being opposed to inquiry, that it requires it. He who 
shews his devotion to God by taking every offered intimation. of his will 
on trust, behaves with much the same sort of regard towards him as that 
executor or trustee would, towards a testator, who should just believe the 
first story of such testator’s intentions told by any interested acquaintance, 
or dependent, instead of searching for proper evidence of those intentions, 
This is the difference between rational religion and superstition. Both 
may imply a regard to the divine will—but the one does, the other does 
not, care to ascertain what that will is. 

“ For the considerations now stated, I should be inclined to say, that 
the responsibility which a man incurs for the mere mode of his conductt 
theinquiry into the truth of revelation, is but the least part of that which he 
really lies under. The spirit with which he enters upon the inquiry, is, I 
believe, the main point in this matter. It is, as the test of this spirit, the 
test of his wish to know and obey the divine will, that a man’s belief, or un- 
belief, is made the ground of his acquittal or condemnation. How is this 
test generally answered by those who disbelieve revelation—how are its 
evidences examined by them ?—Asa man examines the evidences of some 
old and unthought-of claim brought against him—in which he is desirous 
to find a flaw or defect that will justify him in resisting it. Shall such a 
man gravely tell us—he cannot help his belief—his mind passively follows 
the proofs—he may be mistaken, but it is impossible he can be to blame ? 
Yet this is generally the meaning of the proposition, that belief ts involun- 
tary.”’—vol. ii, pp. 326—3828. 


We remember to have heard of a young man having, amid his 
doubts of the truth of Christianity, had recourse to an aged clergy- 
man, who, before answering the inquirer, put such questions as the 
following to him: “ Do you believe that there is a God ?—Do you 
believe that this God interests himself in the welfare of his rational 
creatures ?” Affirmative replies were given. “Then have you 
prayed to this God, that he would direct you in your inquiries in 
search of religious truth?” “* No,” was the answer. “ Then, till you 
have complied with this most obvious duty, according to your pre- 
sent creed, I do not offer you assistance.”’ Now, this was clearly a 
rational view, even according to conscientious Deism, but one which 
we believe is seldom taken by that class of theorists. 

One quotation more, and we have done. It is in answer to 
what is considered by many a triumphant objection to the truth of 
Christianity, or at least a rational ground for withholding reliance 
upon its evidences. ‘The objection is what may be called that of 
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uncertainty; and, for the manner in which our author handles it, 
as well as many other matters identified with what we believe to be 
the eternal welfare of mankind, most of our readers will feel grateful 
in no ordinary degree. Perhaps higher praise cannot be bestowed 
on Mr. Simith’s work. | 


‘But after we have made the fullest display of the evidence of revela- 
tion—after we have shewn the responsibility that attends the rejection of 
it, the Deist has still another entrenchment within which ‘to retire—and 
one which he generally flatters himself is impregnable. To what purpose, 
he says, all this argument—all implying and admitting that there is at 
least some room for doubt, and therefore, by virtue of this very admission, 
giving up the whole question; for we may be assured that, if the Deity 
had really given a revelation, he would have given it with indubitable evi- 
dence; therefore, the evidence of Christianity not being altogether indubi- 
table, is unworthy of attention. But if those persons propose this amend- 
ment upon the manner in which we suppose revelation to have been 
attested, let them hear a farther amendment that may be made upon their 
own proposal, namely, that instead of a future judgment being revealed at 
all, judgment should be executed here at once. We venture to say that 
if every individual were, immediately upon committing a transgression, to 
be struck dead, or to have a limb paralyzed, or a fit of the gout, or the 
stone, or the tooth-ache, according to the magnitude of the offence, this 
would keep men in better order than a revelation of lell fire in a future 
world, supported by evidence absolutely indubitable. Whatever reason 
there is for making retribution future instead of instant, there is the same 
reason for making the truth of revelation to a certain degree doubtful, in- 
stead of absolutely certain. Were the truth of revelation as obvious to 
negligence as to attention, as admissible by prejudice as by candour, as 
acceptable fo depravity as to innocence ; were there, in short, noroom for 
the exercise of a choice whether a man would observe or overlook it, whe- 
ther he would deal with it fairly or unfairly, whether he would obey or not 
obey it—such a revelation could not possibly be made subservient to any 
of the parposes for which man. has been placed in a state of moral proba- 
tion.” —vol. ii, pp. 333, 334. , : | 


—_ 





Art. VI.—Records of a Route through France and Italy; with Sketches 
of Catholicism. By Wituam Raz Witsow, F.A.S. A.S.R: Author 
of “ Travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, &c;” “in Russia, Poland, and 
Finland ;” and “in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.” London: 
Longman and Co. 1835. . 


Qur author’s extreme opinions in politics and religion are well 
known; but ours is not a controversial work, and, therefore, we 
leav@ such debateable ground to those who have a taste and occa- 
sion to traverse it. ‘There is this much to be commended in Mr. 
Wilson’s performance, however: it is an earnest, plain-dealing, 
straight-forward expression of his mind on a great variety of topics 
and scenes, which, alihough in themselves they are the most hack- 
neyed of subjects, receive, from his honest feelings, a freshness 
which more artful and fashionable thinkers would fail to commu- 
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nicate. As our author’s former travels are well known, and as 
from every extract we are now to present, a pretty full and correct 
estimate may be arrived at of his talents and manner, there can be 
little occasion for us to waste time in an attempt to describe his 
status as a tourist or a writer. The thing we chiefly like in his 
works is the perfect sincerity and seriousness of the man. We 
look upon him to be a simple and rather weak-minded individual ; 
but then he throws his soul so unreservedly into his work, and so 
constantly is he impressed with a sense of respousibility for what 
he writes, not merely to society but to Deity, that we cannot do 
otherwise than respect, though we doubt his opinions. He could 
not be what is generally meant by the term liberal, without being 
callous. Moderation in religion would, with him, be lukewarinness. 
He is not afraid of being considered too strict or singular. Yet, 
whilst he cannot but be aware how unpalatable his statements must 
often be to many, we rather titink there is something like bravado in 
the contempt or defiance uttered in contemplation of such a reception. 

Mr. Wilson’s records of rance and Italy are not confined, by 
any means,to matters of fact—to sights and scenes—but consist, in a 
great measure, of cogitations and reflections on what is very common- 
place ; so much so, indeed, that one is fatigued with the continual 
recurrence to the practice of drawing instruction from what he has 
seen. ‘The consequeuce is, that our simple and well-meaning traveller 
utters and re-utters the same things so very often, as to weaken 
his moral lessons, and induce the reader at length to skip over the 
preackment. How often does a plain, but warmly conceived 
statement of facts impress the moral they bear so finely, that any 
additional pressure breaks their force, and destroys their point en- 
tirely. ‘his is the case, not unfrequently, with such a prosy 


writer as our author. Were there vigour, grasp, or originality in 


his reflections, the mind would long for the exercise which such 
arousing displays necessarily create, although there might be a di- 
versity of opinion as regards the matter ineulcated. The only 
substitute for this masculine exhibition in the present volume, is 
the union of such earnestness and strictness of morality, as goes a 
good way to give an individual and characteristic complexion to 
the work, and in so far takes it out of the great class of tours and 
travels that have been published of late years concerning our author’s 
much beaten tract. At the first outset, and respecting Calais, 
the only thing which particularly interested him was the spot where 
Lady Hamilton was interred, ‘‘ the once admired, courted, flat- 
tered beauty, after having lived to experience want, disgrace, and 
scorn.” The moral taught by her history would not be a principal 
theme for most writers, and, therefore, we herein detect a peculiar 
feature in our author’s records ; but still, we could have done with 
something less than a whole page of reflections, by way of im- 
provement, upon the self-instructive and atiecting facts rehearsed. 
If her ladyship’s tnhappy and devraded fate would 
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plied Johnson with a striking illustration for his admirable imi- 
tation of Juvenal’s tenth Satire, compressed into a few couplets,”’ 


so it has not served Mr. Rae Wilson, who weakens while he 
labours. 


« New Anglicised Boulogne, with its colony of nearly Frenchified 
John Bulls,” as our author’s pointless wit has it, receives a very 
hasty notice, and is a mere stepping-stone to Paris, which is unce- 
remoniously enough handled. ‘The incapacity which the people of 
one country exhibit for a fair appreciation of the genius and manners 


of those of another, we are willing to believe is signally displayed 
by the following description :— 


‘“‘ The Parisians have more levity than real gaiety, more of vulgar offi- 
Cious politeness than good breeding, much ridiculous vanity with very little 
honest pride, and far more of show and assumption than of solidity in any 
thing. Of them it may be truly said, ‘ Natio comeda est ;’ and they are, 
withal, the most essentially cockney of any people on the face of the earth. 
They are eternally busied in doing nothing, and talking and vapouring about 
the nothings they do. They get up a revolution just as they would a piéce de 
spectacle ; for, with them, theatrical matters are treated as affairs of state and 
affairs of state as harlequinades. Religion is, at present, not the mode; it is 
unnecessary, therefure, to ask in what light it is held: neither is morality 
in much greater repute, especially if we may judge by someof the very 
strange specimens which their most popular dramatists and novelists have 
put forth to the public. The very stamina of these works is profligacy— 
profligacy of the very rankest and most polluting kind. Let us not be 
told that some of them exhibit talent and power: so much the worse; 
because, in that case, they are likely to be doubly mischievous: beside, how 
universally and deeply rooted must immorality be in that nation, where 
those who should instruct are so lost to self-respect as to be the first 
to corrupt. It is time to lay aside some of the detestable cant kept 
ap about genius; for where genius displays itself as a principle of 
evil rather than of good, it deserves not the applause but the execration of 
society. Of all people, too, the French least require to be goaded into 
excessés by such stimulants as their favourite writers are in the habit of 
serving up to them. They are not so very ascetic and rigid as to need to 
be exhorted to relax their strictness, and to abandon their ascetic scruples. 
To say that that there is no morality at all in France, that the domestic 
virtues are entirely disregarded, that licentiousness is universal, would un- 
doubtedly be exaggeration ; in fact, such a state of society could hardly 
exist. . Yet it is surely quite sufficient charge to say, that the licentious- 
ness forms the. rule, and the morality merely the exception to it. It is easy 
enough to call all this very illiberal: the question is, whether this be not 
true. Some will probably pretend that the difference between France and 
our country in this respect lies chiefly in appearances; and that here there 
is more hypocrisy and ostentation of morality than the reality of it. That 
there issome hypocrisy may be taken for granted; yet even that is prefer- 
able to’ the open unblushing immorality, which proclaims that infamy and 
baseness may stalk abroad unmasked. 

‘It is usual for many to descant on the superior graces of French wo- 
men, to. sneer, or ‘without sneering, others teach to sneer,’ at the compa- 
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rative gaucherie of our English ladies, and to ridicule the latter as domes- 
tc automatons, totally unskilled in the arts of conversation. And truly, 
i life were to be spent in the salon, if taste in dress, volubility in dis- 
course, science in coquetry, and skill in dancing, are to be considered as a 
discharge of the duties of female life, we might be allowed to hesitate, 
perhaps to decide in favour of the French system, as the more specious 
and showy of the two. A French woman has her monde, her circle, her 
set, but no home: she lives in public, and to be in public; while home is 
the peculiar and privileged sphere of an English female. Of one fault laid 
to the charge of our British ladies, it is impossible to accuse the French, 
namely, of ‘chilling reserve ;’ which chilling reserve, however, is seldom 
more than a due self-respect, and becoming avoidance of that familiarity 
which encourages impertinence, if not something worse.” —pp. 7—9. 


There is nothing new in this charge; every one of the sentences 
has been hundreds of times uttered, at least in effect, though gene- 
rally with more acuteness ; but its sweeping conclusions are Mr. 
Wilson’s in a particular degree. The Parisian Sabbath, gambling- 
houses, suicides, the cafés and restaurateurs, are subjects that re- 
ceive our author’s criticism. ‘The gentry of the silver-fork school 
are treated with an anecdote of a gentleman who humorously 
ridiculed such vulgar would-be delicacy as they possess. ‘“ In a 
company where some ove had been noting the plebeian habits 
of one of the guests, whom he had observed eating with his 
knife, he took the opportunity of saying to him, ‘ Have you not 
heard of poor L——’s shocking catastrophe? He dined yes- 
terday at M ’s, apparently well and cheerful; when at the 
dinner table he suddenly took up his knife, and ——’ ‘ Good 
Heaven! and did he actually cut his throat?’ ‘ No, not quite so 
bad as that, neither; but he shocked us all dreadfully ; for the 
poor wretch actually put it up to his mouth!*”’ There is point in 
the charge, that the superstition of sentimentality operates upon 
the Parisians, who have long ago discarded every cther kind of 
superstition. And the passion for the theatrical, to our sober 
fancies, discovers itself in the custom of pronouncing a florid 
panegyric on the deceased at their funerals, if public characters,which 
is little else but a heathen apotheosis. We fear that our author is 
not too severe, when he characterises the French literature of the 
day as revolutionary and immoral. Their popular dramas are 
dreadfully impure and blasphemous ; and being, with our author, of 
opinion that the theatre is but a questionable school for teaching 
morality, taking it with all its appendages and circumstances, even 
when under the precisest management, what can be expected as 
the fruit of those representations and fables, where, with every 
theatric enticement and embellishment, the grossest principles and 
practices are taught and recommended? With all their revo- 
lutions and changes, the mass of the people are not sensibly im- 
proved ; nor so long as irreligion characterises the nation, can we 
look for either a high-toned morality, or permanent happiness. 

002 
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I.yons, which used to be considered as the second city in France, 
after Paris, is represented as having received a severe blow to its 
prosperity and future prospects by the late insurrections, in conse- 
= of the turn-out of the operatives in resistance to any re- 

uction of wages. The marks of ravage are everywhere visible ; 
manufactories have, in many instances, been broken up or trans- 
ferred elsewhere, and the property destroyed is enormous, far ex- 
ceeding the damage done in 1793 and 1794. 

From Lyons our author took the route for Chambery, passing 
through a country which he describes as cheerless, in respect of 
scenery, cottages, and peasantry. He entered. the territory of 
Savoy, which became much more picturesque, making but a short 
stay in the capital, and quitting it without regret. Turin, Genoa, 
and many other towns in our author’s route receive hurried notices, 
in which Catholicism is sure not to pass unscathed—its forms and 
doctrines scandalising our author on all occasions. Architecture is 
a branch which he also is apt to be critical about ; but at Pisa 
there is another subject brought on board, which, in the eyes of 
many, possesses a sort of interest distinct from any yet mentioned ; 
we mean Lord Byron, whose errors receive no quarter, either on 
account of the splendour of his genius or the vicissitudes of his 
life. Mr. Wilson’s plain-dealing no doubt will give offence; but 
with respect to the noble poet, we are of opinion that the state- 
ment now before us, unless it can be charged with falsehood, 1s 
more imperiously called for than as regards any other deceased 
celebrated man. We do not know where fulsome cant and demo- 
ralising admiration are so abundant as in reference to Don Juan. 


We cannot widely dissent from any one sentence in the following 
outline :— 


‘Jn the opinion of some of his Lordship’s worshippers—those, namely, 
who cant se much about his genius—Pisa ought, undoubtedly, to be con- 
sidered cousecrated by it, since it was here that he wrote several eantos of 
nis Don Juan; a strange production, it must be confessed, for one who, at 
the outset of his literary career, exclaimed, in most Cato-like tone, 


‘__———. The Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust.’ 


Others had been reviled as rencgadoes, apostates, aud turncoats, for far more 
excusable, and perhaps, meritorious inconsistency betweeu their earlier and 
their later conduct and opinions. Granting that Lord Byron possessed all, 
or even ten times, the genius his most enthusiastic admirers claim for him, 
it is not easy to perceive how intellectual power can justify moral turpi- 
tue, or how vice is rendered innoxious in proportion as it is palatable and 
aiuring. , Prostituted genius is but splendid guilt. When great talents 
are employed for the beneiit of mankind, they command respect; not so 
when abused and emploved for the purpose of sappiug and undermining 
‘moral and religious priaciples ; of sneering and doubting, and doubting and 
sneering at what coustitutes the best, the only safeguards of society. The 
language of a living Italian writer, when speaking of Guicciardini, is strik- 
ingly applicable to Byron :—‘ By those who rank talents anc knowledge,’ 
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says Rossini, ‘ above all other human qualities, this man will be rauked 
one of the most eminent characters of his time; but by those who ‘are of 
opinion that virtue ought to be more highly esteemed than any thing else, 
his memory will be held in detestation.” Unfortunately, the world is but 
too inclined to accept genius, talents, nay, almost mere cleverness, as an 
equivalent for what is of in finitely greater importance. It forms of them 
idols, before which it grovellingly prostrates itself. Again, it is urged in 
extenuation of brilliant yet profligate writers, that their works do not pro- 
duce that harm which is inagined; and that there are antidotes against 
the most pernicions doctrines. Yet it is to be feared that those who swal- 
low the poison are precisely those who eschew the antidote; besides which, 
the criminality on the part of the authors is just the same, whether bad 
consequences result from their pubiications or not. 

To say that there have been many others, besides Lord Byron, who 
have employed their pens in the cause of lewdness and unholiness, is no 
excuse for him, unless we assume that guilt is only comparative; that no 
one is guilty, if not the very guiltiest of all—a monster of unparalleled tur- 
pitude. An English poet of the nineteenth century certainly cannot 
avail himself of the plea frequently put forth in extenuation of similar 
literary offences, namely, that great allowance is to be made for the igno- 
rance and licentiousness of the times when they wrote, and the then state 
of society. In Byron's flagitious performance there is, very evidently, a 
studied purpose to corrupt. This arimus is everywhere apparent from be- 
ginning to end. Lord Byron could not be that consummate fool we must 
suppose him to have keen, if we say, that he probably considerep there 
was nothing particularly mischievous in it. Good God! and are we to be 
insulted by being told by way of apology, that it contains many splendid 
poetic passages? These gems are set in the most disgusting ordure; we 
can neither touch them without being defiled, nor contemplate them with- 
out sickening. After all, those who like to go with the crowd in the ad- 
miration of Byron, are at liberty to do so; but I, for one, must be excused 
from bearing them company to the shrine of their adoration. Genius I do 
not depreciate : the abuse of it all ought to deprecate; for in proportion 


to its excellence in a good cause, is its atrocity in an evil one; then, as 
Cowper has well expressed it, 


‘Worse than a poignard in the basest hand, 
It stabs at once the morals of a land.’ ! 

It is not for finite and erring creatures to judge a brother sinner; yet 
neither shouid mistaken compassion seduce us so far as to applaud where 
we ought to condemn, to extenuate where extenuation becomes, an apo- 
logy, to disguise or to palliate the principle of mischief that remains to 
corrupt others. Let us not impiously deify talents, without any reference 
to the application made of them. Where the noblest gifts have been libe- 
rally bestowed, the perversion of them, so far from arguing supericr merit, 

only argues superior baseness. And it may be well for us to bear in mind 


that genius exists but for a time; it is righteousness which endureth for 
eternity.’ —pp. 126—128. 


The author says he once dined at the same table d’héte with La 
Guiccioli, who appeared to be then very far from the fascinating 
creature ahe has been represented ; nor did any one seem to take 
much notice of her. We know that the poet was upon the most 
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amicable footing with the lady’s father and brothers; the picture 
—? suggested of Italian morals cannot be too severely charac- 
terized, unless some singular latitude is to be allowed the phenix 


of his age, which Mr. Wilson sarcastically suggests, in defence of 
the poet and his admirers. 


At Pisa, says our author, it is the buildings, at Leghorn the 
population, which chiefly arrests attention—offering to the un- 
sentimental tourist few attractions, since it is the very Amster- 
dam of Italy. Naples, however, sounds more romantically. But, 
with our tourist, nothing short of sober, rational, and serious occu- 
pations or scenes are favourites. The Strada di Toledo is the 


Palais Royal of Naples—its focus, its vortex ; and the following 
description is spirited enough. 


“ Although the number of inhabitants does not exceed four hundred 
thousand, and by some has been estimated at much less, Naples appears 
far more populous than Paris or London; for here almost every body is 
out of doors; shoemakers, and various other artisans, work at their re- 
spective trades in the streets. On my remarking this to a friend, he ob- 
served :—‘ True; the people here seem to have built houses only that they 
may keep out of them, and crowd together in the streets, for the sake of 
making which the houses themselves, I suspect, have been erected. The 
whole city is ambulatory—all are peripatetics.” In most other places, let 
the throng be ever so great, you see people walking on, and the chief noise 
arises from the rattling of carriages; here, on the contrary, especially in 
the Strada di Toledo, every one is in a bustle for the nonce, and most velie- 
mently so. Their tongues, too, are quite as active, or even more so than 
their feet ; for those who are sitting or standing about are invariably talking, 
and of course gesticulating—both with extraordinary vehemence ; for Nea- 
politan talking is what elsewhere would be termed vociferating and 
screeching. 

‘No wonder their Punchinello isso great a favourite with them—all ranks, 
the highest as well as the lowest—since he is but a personification of the 
national character, and by no means an exaggerated one. Women and 
children are not the least efficient performers in this al fresco street con- 
cert, and their voices make up in frequency and shrillness for what the 
lack in depth of bass. Add to this the continual bawling of hundreds of 
Stentorian lungs, whose owners are hawking about fruit and innumerable 
other retail commodities ; and as if all this were not quite sufficient, both 
the throng and the concert are further swelled by numbers of donkeys, 
each of which has a large bell attached to its neck. Let the reader con- 
ceive the effect of a thousand postman’s bells ringing at once, and all da 
long, and he will obtain some notion of the music of the Strada di Toledo. 
There is, to be sure, one counterbalancing advantage, namely, that the 
noise of carriages is quite drowned by this congregation of dins—mascu- 
line, feminine, adult, infantine, asinine—at least asino-tintinabular. And 
this circumstance again points out how indispensable it is for a pedestrian 
to be ever upon the alert, and to abstain from reveries and musings, lest 
some vehicle should cut them short by driving over hin—the unfortunate 
absentee. In fact, no ordinary presence of mind is required for perambu- 
lating this part of the town, amid an atmosphere of stunning noise and 
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tumult, which are such, that, as Webb remarks, they ‘sink Charing-Cross 
to the level of ste// life.’ Nor is the eye stunned much less than the ear, 
so incessant and so varied is the procession of magic lantern figures and 
groups one here beholds. Lazzaroni, monks, porters, beggars, pickpockets, 
hawkers, idlers, busy bodies, wheelbarrows, cabriolets, donkeys, carriages 
—all pour in swarms from the neighbouring streetsinto the Toledo. Here 
you observe handsome modern shops and cafés; a little farther on you 
come to a range of butchers’ shops, which, although they bespeak abun- 
dance of good cheer, and the Neapolitans’ inclination for it, and notwith- 
standing that some fancy is shewn in decking them out, are not particularly 
inviting objects for delicate folks. In some of them may be seen a row of 
hogs hung up just after being killed, and the blood draining from them ; 
in others, the entrails of animals and long chains of sausages suspended 
like garlands, and macaroni hanging like ropes. And as if a third sense 
should not be unregaled, where two others are filled to repletion, a passen- 
ger may enjoy gratuitously the mingled effluvia arising from boiling, frying, 
and cooking in the open air; for such culinary operations are here per- 
formed in the street, by those who are always ready to furnish a customer 
with an impromptu dinner. No one can accuse the Neapolitans of being 
an artificial people, for they do almost every thing as naturally and unceri- 
moniously as possible. The lower orders work, eat, drink, scold, and 
quarrel in the streets: they have no curtain lectures among them, but all 
are pro bono pubiico, and for the edification of the numerous by-standers. 
Occasionally a short pause intervenes: a procession of some brotherhood, 
with long hoods over their faces, and bearing their holy standards and en- 
signs comes in sight; and the populace who have just been laughing or 
quarreling, begin to fall down on their knees, and beat their bosoms in the 
most zealous manner; for who shall say that they are not devout, if thumps 
and bruised knees constitute devotion? These symptoms of devotion, 
however, seem to be confined to them, for the upper classes take no notice 
of such exhibitions; nay, some—as far as they dare venture to do so— 
express their contempt of them.”—pp. 151—153. 

With the fondness for parade manifested by the people of Naples, 
which finds wide scope in the funeral observances, their mode of 
interment is disgusting. After all the other ceremonies are 
gone through, the corpse is stripped of its finery, placed in a kind 
of shell, or tray, and a trap being opened into a vault, it is then 
shot down into that receptacle, among a mass of already putrifying 
bodies. And our author adds, “ what a dark spot is this in a picture 
of so much loveliness and seeming enjoyment as that city presents !” 
The carnival of the Neapolitans shocked our author beyond what 
he conceived could be reached by a people incessantly given to tom- 
foolery. He says— 

“One might imagine that a congress was held of all the scaramouches, 
jack-puddings, buffoons, and clowns, in the world; each striving who 
should distinguish himself by the greatest possible extravagances and ab- 
surdities. The most lunatic antics imaginable were played off in the streets 
by persuns dressed in preposterous disguises. The lowestof the mob seemed 
to have found their way into carriages on this occasion ; for the company 
in those vehicles seemed as arrant buffoons as those on foot. Showers of 
bonbons, or rather hard pellets made of paste, and about the size of mar- 
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bles, were flung on every side, to the no small danger of eyes, teeth, and 
noses among those who did not wear masks. Royalty itself must needs put 
on some motley like the rest; not content with honouring these ceremo- 
nies with their august presence, the king and his brothers took a conspi- 
cnous part in them; and, dressed as sailors, were drawn in a wheeled ma- 
chine made to resemble a large boat. On their commencing a broadside 
on the populace with their bonbons, they received some furives volleys, in 
return. The pellets hissed about them like grape shot, and actually. co- 
vered the deck of the vessel. Whether this was considered particularly 
complimentary, I do not know; but I am sure the peppering they a 
wernt must have made them nearly black and blue all over, unless the 
adopted the precaution of casing themselves up in armour beneath their 
outward dresses before they sallied out on this expedition. Alas! thought 
I, for ‘ the divinity that doth hedge in a king !’ no symptom of it was disco- 
verable here, except, indeed, such divinity as that of father Jove, who had 
certainly an unaccountable penchant for masquerading, in which frolics he 
invariably made a beast of himself. His examp!e, however, is but a poor 
precedent for kings of flesh and blood, who are apt to look rather con- 
temptible when they thus play the fool for their subjects’ amusement. 
Undcubtedly here was plenty of fun going on during the carnival: but 
it seemed that of the dullest and most stupid kind—almost too low for 
the taste of an English scavenger and cval-porter. So far from at-all 
enlivening or exhilirating, it rather humiliates one by the degrading co- 
lours in which it sets forth human folly. ‘Those who can be amused by 
such scenes, would not be disgusted by beholding a holiday in bedlam, 
when all the inmates were sct at liberty and allowed to play what tricks 
they pleased. For one thing, however, I felt grateful—that we have no 
carnivals in England. Political mountebanks we may have, but at any 
rate they do not don the costume of play-house clowns. Not even the 
great O'Connell himself puts on a merry andrew’s dress to captivate 
public attention.’”—pp. 185—187. 


These are exactly English feelings applied to foreign customs. 
Why should not roy yalty jin in that which is so popular? An En- 
glish race-course is perhaps not a more rational scene, and at the 
same time is probably as vicious. ‘The author’s bringing in the 
redoubtable Dan by the shoulders, so abruptly, is indicative neither 
of sagacity nor satire. Weare slow in seeing the propriety of the 
appellation, ‘‘ mountebank,” to such a stalwart Hibernian as the 
Agitator, whether taken ccrporeally or mentally. One thing is cer- 
tain, that however much O’Connell may be in the wrong, we know 
of few things in which he would not summarily make our author very 
small. 

One of the most effective chapters of the volume, whether we 
regard the power of description, or the impressive character of the 
reflections interspersed, is that which treats of Vesuvius, our author 
having widiGaded its eruption in 1832, and visited its immediate 
locality, ere the fiery storm had ceased to rage. It must have re- 
quired nerves of no mean vigour to have stood on the spots described 
In our next extract. And yet, we are Informed many females had 
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repaired, upon the same occasion, to the precints of the burning lava 
and the crater. : 


“ We kept about the distance of no more than ten yards from the 
burning lava, which was now trickling down in a gentle stream: conse- 
quently the heat from it was very sensibly felt by us; as miy be con- 
ceived, when it is said that the lava is not effectually cooled fur a whole 
twelvemonth from the time of an eruption. ‘The noise of the volearto 
too, now began to be frightful; and, what rendered it more so was, that 
we perceived occasional emissions of flame and stones, which latter we 
were apprehensive would fallon the very path we were taking. At last, 
parched with heat, and quite exhausted, we gained the summit, where 
there were already many persons of both sexes assembled, but found that 
jt would be madness to attempt approaching the crater; for, where we 
stood, the heat was scarcely endurable. Around the cone, perforated; by 
the crater itself, is a kind of rim with a hollow between the two, into 
which the lava first pours itself, and then escapes through the fissure in 
it down the sides of the mountain. It was upon this rim or mound we 
stationed ourselves, not however for long: as a very few minutes after 
an alarm was given hy my guide ; and, on turning round, I perceived the 
lava forcing its way through the ground just below where I had seated 
myself. It was a scene which a man of the strongest nerves might 
confess he had not witnessed without dismay. During some seconds 
the noise was quite alarming: the discharge of volleys of musketry 
and artillery, commingled with the hissing of some tremendous steam 
engine, would not convey an adequate idea of it. On thus finding a sud- 
den vent for itself, the liquid fiery matter spirted itself forth in a sparkling 
shower intensely glittering on the eye, and presented to us the image of a 
burning fountain. Considerations for safety, however, prevailed over 
curiosity; and, after the first few instants of surprise, we hastily retreat- 
ed from the peri‘ous spot which had afforded so unexpected and so com- 
plete a view of this tremendous phenomenon. 

“On finding myself comparatively out of danger, I felt as if mi- 
raculously preserved from destruction; and although I have not. since 
regretted the occurrence, must own, that had I had any reason to anti- 
cipate it beforehand, I should hardly have subjected myself to such a'trial, 
even if assured no positive injury should result from it. No one could 
have witnessed it without deep awe, and without being impressed witl the 
greatness of that Being who ‘ touches the mountains and they smoke.” The 
mind involuntarily recurred to that ma: festation of Jehovah on the' top of 
Sinai, when ‘ the sight of the glory of the Lorp was like devouring: fire 
in the sight of the children of Israel.” Equally impossible was it not to 
figure to one’s self the final catastrophe of the earth, when the fiery ele- 
ment shall be permitted to involve all things in universal conflagration ; 
when ‘ the heavens shall vanish away like smoke,’ and ‘ pass away with 
great noise; the elements melt with fervent heat, and the earth and the 
works thereon be burned up.’ ”—pp. 195—197. | ? 


Mr. Wilson has a taste and a talent for putting a quencher on 
many of our cherished and romantic ideas of foreign sights, which 
travellers in general have helped to feed, with, we doubt not, very 
highly exaggerated representations. Pompeii, for instance, bas 
been made to appear to our imaginations as an exhumed city, with 
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rows of compact streets and houses, preserved entire by that which 
buried it. ‘The present writer, however, delights in matters of fact, 
as we firmly believe. It has been said in the first volume of the 
Library of the Fine Arts, that “‘ weare soapt to dwell upon those par- 
ticulars which flatter the imagination by their splendour, that in 
picturing to ourselves the state of social life among the ancients, we 
pass over, or exclude from sight all meaner details, all imperfections 
and deficiencies : we exaggerate to ourselves what was, without 
stopping to inquire what there was not; and consequently our esti- 
mate is quite erroneous. By studying the ruins of Pompeii, we 
shall correct much of this poetical delusion of the fancy ; and the 
disenchantment would doubtless be still more complete, could we 
have actual experience of the mode of living that then prevailed.” 
Accordingly our author has neither been carried beyond himself by 


what he saw of the resuscitated city, nor led to envy the accommoda- 
tions of its ancient inhabitants. 


‘* The truth is, Pompeii offers to our view only the skeleton, the mere 
wreck of a city; all exhibits devastation and confusion ; every building 
is dismantled and unroofed. Whatever was portable has been carried 
away; and even mosaics have been taken up, and pictures painted on 
the walls cut and detached from them. The more solid parts are stand- 
ing, though denuded; and according to remaining bits of ornaments, 
and such documents for furniture and embellishments as are to be found 
in the Museum at Naples, architects have made restoratsons upon paper, 
that convey a very lively idea of Pompeian atria and apartments, but of 
which we here meet with no more than the rude materials and imperfect 
indications. It must be admitted, that the singularity and strangeness 
of the scene takes hold of the mind very forcibly ; and as far as names 
alone go, it is impossible to be dissatisfied, or complain that any thing is 
wanting. If we require illusion and effect, it is better to stick to books 
and engravings. We are shown what are distinguished as vestibules, 
atria, porticoes, exhedree, tablina, triclinia, baths, ambulationes, &c. whose 
names made a promise to the ear the things themselves do not keep to 
the eye. There is hardly a closet or recess that has not some fine-sound- 
ing classical term appropriated to it; consequently there are far more 
verbal distinctions than perceptible differences. 

“The rooms appear to have been all detached, and must either have 
been very badly lighted, or else greatly exposed to the weather—which, 
let people say what they will about the extraordinary fineness of the 
climate, must have been attended with much inconvenience, more than 
would have been put up with had the inhabitants had the means of remedy- 
ing it. In such rooms, for instance, which had a large unglazed window 
opening to the peristyle of the further court, there could have been no 
privacy, because, unless the court itself was perfectly secluded from all 
intrusion, conversation must have been continually liable to be over- 
heard. Although curtains might serve well enough to exclude eye- 
curiosity, they would be a most treacherous defence against ear-curiosity, 
as they would sometimes have screened listeners, and so given them a 
double advantage. ‘he general smallness of the rooms, too, must have 
greatly increased the inconveniences just adverted to. Nay, the rooms 
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on each side of the atrium seldom exceeded what in England would be 
termed mere closets :—it is literally impossible ‘ to swing a cat in them;’ 
and they also resembled closets in being perfectly dark, unless they re- 
ceived some faint degree of light by means of an open space left between 
the door itself and the soffit of the doorcase. Perhaps they were used as 
mere closets, after all; for to what other purpose such gloomy, ill-ven- 
tilated cells, all crowded together, could have applied, it is nut easy to 
conjecture. If they were receptacles for beds, an Englishman would no 
more relish sleeping @ /’antique in sucha doghole, than the Doctor’s guests 
relished his classical dainties at the entertainment described by Peregrine 
Pickle.”—p. 217—220. 

It may well be said, therefore, that this specimen of an ancient 
city is not at all calculated to put us out of conceit with a modern 
one ; for though it must be conceded that their public edifices were 
magnificent, such buildings do not constitute a city. Neither 
ancient nor modern Italian cities obtain Mr. Wilson’s favour. 
There is, according to him, a prevalent indecency and grossness in 
the very conversation of the ladies in that country, that is abso- 
lutely inconceivable to those who have been accustomed to the 
decencies of English families. And upon this statement, he views 
that system of expatriation which transplants so many of our 
families, not only from the soil, but from the habits and feelings of 
English society, as a deplorable fashion, outweighing every ad- 
vantage by the risk of contagion that is unmasked in those foreign 
parts. An attempt is made to account in some degree for the vi- 
tiated manners of Italian females, and the consequent vitiation of 
the whole constitution of Italian society, by saying that instead of 
being treated as rational beings, they are either worshipped as 
idols, or degraded into the opposite extreme. It is easy to see how 
such a tide of demoralization as our author describes, must sweep 
away the strongholds of delicacy and virtue, and without some re- 
generating impulse, not short of miraculous, entail upon a country 
a loathsome disease. 

Without following the writer to Sicily, we shall find his parti- 
cular style and opinions abundantly displayed in reference to Rainn: 
which he says, may well be styled the “ Eternal City,” since it is 
the everlasting, and it should seem, inexhaustible theme of all who 
have written or will write upon Italy. We might do better than 
fall upon the clumsy egotism and efforts at sarcasm that disfigure 
his picture of Rome, but as the same sort of bad taste and ram- 
bling criticism very frequently finds place in these pages, we think 
it right to balance his claims to saintly virtues, by a glance at 
certain slight weaknesses, of which he seems marvellously unsuspi- 
clous. He declares of Rome that, 


“It would be no hyperbole—perhaps, very short of the truth—to say, 
that were the waggon-loads of paper that have been penned and printed 
on the subject of this city alone to be piled up together, they would form 
a mass equal to that of St. Peter’s itself;—and a most curious medley 
such mass would be—classical, critical, nonsensical, antiquarian, sen- 
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timental, grave, flippant, learned and ignorant, all blended together: un- 
less all the heavier writings, including, of course, the leaden ones, were 
placed. below for, the foundation, and the nonsensical ones, as the lightest, 
attop. At which extremity of such a pile my own volume ought to obtain 
a situation, I leave the reader to decide; for, of course, he will assign it 
a station either among the leaden ones or the nonsensical, except, indeed, 
he. should think it deserves to be placed midway between these two ex- 
tremes, as best of all suited to a work of—to use an Hibernianism—ex- 
treme mediocrity. 

“ To give a tolerably complete and encyclopedic account of Rome, 
would require nearly a hundred volumes; but, as I can devote only a 
single chapter to it, I shall not even make the attempt. Taking it for 
granted that most readers must be tolerably well acquainted with so 
very hackneyed a topic, I shall confine myself to one or two ‘ odds and 
ends’—fragmentary observations, and remarks on a few particular fea- 
tures. Contrary to the advice I should give a traveller, which is, to re- 
serve the principal objects until he has first visited those of Jess import- 
ance, otherwise the latter are apt to appear quite i: significant after the 
former, I commence with St. PerER’s.”—pp. 296, 297. 


After a good deal of nibbling criticism, sometimes of a theolo- 
gical, and sometimes architectural order, respecting St. Peter’s, his 
ultraism in both finds scope in the following paragraphs. 


“ [know not whether Raphael’s Transfiguration, of which there is 
here a fine copy in mosaic, be not chargeable with some degree of incon- 
sistency. It is undoubtedly worthy the reputation it has acquired, yet, 
as acompositicn, it is defective ; for what should be principal is rendered 
subordivate—at least in situation, and, in comparison with the figures, 
Mount Tabor appears little bigger than a haycock; besides which, the 
group in the foreground is a detached and independent action thrust in 
by the painter. No modern artist, perhaps, would commit such egre- 
gious faults; yet, where is the artist, either ancient or modern, who could 
rival this glorious work in those qualities which constitute its soul? By 
this time, no doubt, the reader is heartily tired of St. Peter’s; nor will I 
detain him in it longer than to mention that, during the time of one of 
our visits, the Pope entered with a retinue, among whom were several 
Cardinals. Taking his station at a desk, in front of the high altar, and 
about fifty paces from it, he commenced his devotions kneeling, while 
the Cardinals were seated on benches, and the numerous guards were 
stationed around. A throng of spectators crowded behind them, but in 
perfect silence ; and the whole place was so hushed and still, one might 
have imagined it quite empty. I got sufficiently close to have a good 
view of the Pontiff, who appeared to be entirely absorbed in the act of 
prayer. As soon as he had completed his orisuns, he immediately retired, 
attended in the same manner as at his entrance, except that a Cardinal 
now officiated as his train-bearer. Numerous petitions were now pre- 
sented to him, which were received by a person appointed for that 
purpose, 

“In concluding this imperfect sketch of one of the most wonderful 
and stupendous fabrics ever erected by human hands, I cannot forbear 
remarking that, after all,it is rather the vanity of. the creature than the 
glory of the Creator which is here honoured. It seems quite as much a 
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gorgeous museum of art as a temple for Christian devotion. By thou- 
sands and tens of thousands it is gazed upon, with profane eyes, as if it 
were a mere place of exhibition, and without any other idea than what 
is excited by the splendour of architecture and the pump of art. What 
I would say has been so much better expressed by another writer, that I 
may here be allowed to follow his forcible language. ‘I have been com- 
pelled,’ he observes, ‘ to turn from the magnificence of art, from the 
beauty of sculpture, from the lofty aspirations of an outward edifice, 
from the balmy breath of a fragrant atmosphere, from the fine emblems 
of Heaven and eternity, to the appalling consideration that the beams of 
truth have feebly irradiated these walls; that the chillness of a moral 
death reigns eternally within them ;—that the very structure which had 
given the former enchantment to my senscs and my heart, owes its ex- 
istence to the ambition and despotism cf human crime; and that, in 
very truth, these magnificent buildings are, in the words of an energetic 
writer (Foster), as triumphal arches erected in memorial of the exter- 
mination of that truth which wes given to be the light of the world and 
the life of man.’ ”—pp. 311, 312. 

If the doctrine contained in the latter of these paragraphs be 
just and correct, then every attempt at imposing grandeur or so- 
lemnity in any church, must be characterized as that which tends 
to withdraw the devotion of worshippers from the Creator to the 
creature. St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, every chapel in 
which any sort of decoration has been introduced, is faulty upon 
the same principle, though in a much slighter degree; and no 
appeal at all ought to be tolerated, which approaches the mind 
through our most tender or exalted sensations, derived from ex- 
ternal objects. Music, on this ground, ought to be dispensed with, 
and the more exquisite and ravishing, it becomes the more ob- 
jectionable. But who does not see that the author ought to be.a 
Quaker, with such sentiments in his head? or who can maintain 
that so long as chastened and becoming efforts of art can be made 
to yield their benign and softening influence upon our spirits, that 
thereby we become attempered to other and holier themes? - After 
speaking of the ceremonies which he witnessed during the:Fholy 
Week at Rome, he refers to an illumination which took place on the 
evening of [aster day, that must have been transcendently grand} 
and which seems to have given him small offence. It is thus de- 
scribed. ' 

“ By far the grandest display of all, and, moreover, the least objection- 
able of any exhibition peculiar to this holy season, because it does not, 
hike the rest, profess to be of a religious nature, is the illumination of the 
dome of St. Peter’s on the evening of Easter day. ‘The lighting up began 
at about seven o’clock ; and in the course of an hour the whole was illu- 
minated with lamps, that had the effect of paper lanthorns, shedding a 
subdued gleam over the architecture, and producing a surprisingly beau- 
tiful effect. In this state it continued for another hour, when, suddenly, 
additional lights burst forth almost simultanecusly into a blaze of ‘most 
Vivid splendour. It was certainly a most astonishing spectacle: no léss 
so for the celerity with which this powerful change was accomplished} 
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than for its. dazzling brilliancy. The basilica seemed crowned by a co: 
lossal tiara, irradiated with thousands of gems, whose united effulgence 
was nothing short of a manifestation of the sublime mingled with the 
beautiful. 

“ Compared with this indescribably fine—I may say, even, stupendous 
—exhibition, all other illuminations I have ever beheld sink into insipidit 
and insignificance. It is true it was but a single object, yet that an un- 
rivalled one; producing an effect of which nothing else of the kind can 
any more convey an adequate idea, than a thousand minor buildings can 
give the impression of one such a pile as St. Peter’s itself. One advan- 
tage, moreover, of such illumination is, that it exhibits itself far and wide 
in every direction: and, indeed, were not such the case, by many it 
could not be viewed at all; for, thronged as the piazza and its environs 
were till after midnight, that space were insufficient to contain a popu- 
lation increased by a great influx of strangers and visiters. Notwith- 
standing the crowds of persons on foot, and equipages, there was as little 
confusion as possible under such circumstances, and, I believe, no pick- 
pocketing; which latter is certainly more than would have happened in 
England, where, for the encouragement, it is to be presumed, of the light- 
fingered profession, persons take care not to go into any kind of crowd 
without having something in their pockets to render them worthy the 
particular attention of those gentry.”’—pp. 323, 324. 


There are some other things even in Italy, which Mr. Rae 
Wilson can tolerate and even praise. He has in an earlier part of 
the volume spoken in commendation of an hospital for insane pa- 
tients at Palermo, and now in his notices of Florence, he is pleased 
again with the management of a similar establishment. He is even 
half complimentary in respect of the modern Italian drama. We 
have found in his criticisms of celebrated literary characters, some- 
times nothing but the most common-place remarks, sometimes @ 
good deal of absurdity, but always that which we have been in- 
clined to read to the close, inasmuch as it is uniformly characteristic 


of Rae Wilson. ‘The following, we think, is one of the best spe- 
cimens. 


“ While speaking of the theatre, I may be allowed to observe, that it 
is singular enough none of our English playwrights should occasionally 
resort to the modern Italian dramatists for subjects. It is true, many 
pieces are brought out on our stage, where the scene is laid in Italy; 
but in regard to their exhibiting any thing whatever of Italian manners, 
they might nearly as well be laid in the moon. ‘They exhibit to us all 
that sort of stuff which is now banished from circulating library romance 
—monks, murders, banditti, and ruffians—sentimental bravos, and a 
couple of lovers—the one tyrannical, and the other intended to be 
amiable. They give us antiquated extravagances in abundance; but of 
modern ridicules—of It..lian life, as it actually shows itself—they dis- 
play nothing whatever. Yet they might occasionally, for want of better 
models, and by way of serving up something different from their tou ours 
perdriz—which are unfortunately toujours made into a hash—have re- 
resourse to De Rossi, Giraud, Federici, Nota, &c., who would supply 
them with some pleasant scenes, if not uniformly with genuine comedy. 
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Some one of those gentry who furnish our theatres with pieces by con- 
tract might, for instance, make a sufficiently clever one out of Nota’s 
‘ Filosofo Celibe, by retaining all its satire and humour, yet instilling 
into it a little more energy and point; for there is generally an insipid 
flatness in the dialogue of the modern Italian dramatists that very much 
diminishes the interest of the scenes and situations they sketch out, which 
are sometimes so striking as to require only to be better developed and 
finished up, in order to possess the genuine vis comica. After all, they 
may be more interesting as curious pictures of manners, than desirable 
as actual lessons. For the most part, they exhibit some curious traits of 
manners, apparently rather imaginary than national: ladies are addicted 
more than they ought to be to the odd fancy of muking their servants 
the confidants of their attachments and their weaknesses, and of con- 
versing with these worthy ‘ helps’ upon a footing of more than Ame- 
rican equality. The stratagems, too, which lovers allow themselves fre- 
quently amount to downright frauds, and to such shuffling meanness, 
as absolutely to shock those who do not derive their notions of moral 
propriety from ‘ Newgate experiences,’ and the ethic lessons of the Old 
Bailey. The kind of love that, so far from sticking at trifles, suggests 
almost every species of contemptible duplicity, trickery, and deceit, is not 
the most amiable or praiseworthy passion; neither is it particularly 
edifying to youth to find parents or guardians seldom brought upon the 
stage for any other purpose than to be exhibited in the light of harsh, 
obstinate, tyrannical beings, whom it is nothing short of meritorious to 
thwart by every imaginable scheme. Not very much more instructive 
—at least wholesomely so, are the pictures given of married life, unless they 
be intended by way of antidote to the fulsumeness of unmarried lovers, 
and to show what kind of a trap it is the latter are so eager to run into, 
Methinks it is odd that no one has been aple to strike out some fresher 
kind of interest both in the drama and in novel writing also, than that 
one eternal theme of love and husband-hunting, or whatever else it may 
be called, which in the actual world occupy but a small corner among 
the multiplex combinations that go to make up the sum of life. If Scott 
had the power to effect this, it is a pity he forfeited the greatest claim of 
all to originality, by not boldly emancipating himself from the fetters, and 
Stripping off the uniform the whole corpse of novel-writers is pleased 
to wear.” —pp. 400—403. 


We should like to see our author trying his hand at a novel of 
any kind, especially such as he here recommends. It would be 
a curiosity. But we are on to Venice, where we purpose to 
leave our author, as he there seems really to be getting somewhat 
reconciled to the country he has been traversing ; for he begins to 
be sentimental, and full of the picturesque. 


“ There are few who are not acquainted with some of the more strik- 
ing features of this semi-oriental queen of the Adriatic—of Venice, 
whose architectural pomp has been mystified by Turner into dazzling, 
gaudy vacancy and indistinctness, and reflected by the pencil of Harding 
with all the force of reality, set off by the charm of poetic delineation 
Venice, that has supplied Lilliputian scenes for annuals, and full-grown 
scenes for our theatres. Even to those, if any such there be, who have 
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no other images of it in their minds than what they have shaped out to 
themselves from description, its name alone is fraught with an indefine- 
able charm, were it only for the associations linked with it by our Shak- 
speare, and by the ‘ mighty magician of Udolpho.’ If less romantic, less 
imposing, than when at the zenith of her barbaric state and gorgeous- 
ness, her present aspect is one well calculated to excite a powerful, and 
yet melancholy, interest ;—:ympathy for a once haughty, and now fallen, 
capital, yet still glorious even in its decay. Although its ‘ mouldering 
palaces’ found no favour with Sir Egerton Brydges; although that ‘in. 
telligent’ critic, Forsyth, could discern no grandeur in the pile occupied 
for so many ages by its Doge princes, which he seems to have looked:at 
with the tasteful eye of a ‘London surv eyor; although Webb also con- 
demns the saine edifice without mercy, for w hit he, with his usual sin- 
gularity of language, terms its * lub bard superincumbency of wall ;’"—TI, 
who am nullius addictus jurare in verba, was forcibly impressed "with 
the indescribable poesy of architecture which characterises them, and 
which, with ~~ roultnter, plodding, mechanical critics, stands for just 
nothing at all. With them, whatever does not come just within scope 
of their own minikin and mechanical rules—within reach of their own 
imbecile apprehension, is, without further inquiry into its merit, set down 
at once as something outré and bizarre, nondescript, monstrous, unintel- 
ligible. For the highest and most eloquent powers of the art they have 
no soul whatever; yet I wish them no harm: let but the peace of their 
own impenetrable dulness rest upon them, and they will be the most 
cumfortable of morals. 

. “ Venice is, of a truth, in her sere and yellow leaf—in her autumn garb: 
yetits livery, like that of the autumn of the forests, is rich—richer than 
the summer pride of many other cities. Almost es unique in physiog- 
“homy as in situation, its very buildings are fraught with history, and in 
them. we may almost be s id to read its annals—to view the now phantom 

vies and achievements of the proud Republic. How gorgeous this 
egurtesan sea-queen among cities, this Naiad Cybele, must have been in 
sher,palmy state, when her fleets went out as armaments, and returned to 
ber. either with the spoils of conquest or the tributary merchandise of the 
east,.is still attested Ly the faded and fiding magnificence we yet behold. 
Gaiety has not yet entirely deserted her, “but the mind is touched by it 
ivather to sadness than to joy; it is too much like the last rallying effort 
of the spirits, that frequently precedes their fatal overthrow by the hand 
of.death. And Venice locks so lovely even in her widowed, fallen for- 
‘tunes, that it is impossible to repress a sigh for the bitter change that 
has.come over her, despite the recollection of her treecherics —her tyranny 
-or-her crimes. 

“ AsI first gazed on the Saracenic edifices, which were reflected on her 
pavement of waters, I was forciily struck with the general resemblame 
the city bears. to mane Cairo, at the time of an inundation of the Nile. 
In both ef them do rich architectural fremts, cognate ia their style, be- 
hold. their own owmeted images, and seem, Narcissus-like, to be ema- 
meured.of their own mirrored charms. T here is, mereover, something 
execodingly; impressive iu the neentide hush and silence of these chaxipt- 
less streets, that gives the whole place the character of an enchanted.city. 
But.it Js time, to break off these rhapscdics, as they will, doubtleegs, be 
termed ; especially as they may also Le thought to savour more of ‘ fine 
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writing,’ and of sentimentality, than is altogether bé@oming in one, who 
professes to entertain no very great respect for them.’’-—pp. 438-440, 


With all Mr. Wilson’s sectarian principles in literature and.re- 
ligion, we can truly say that the present volume is entertaining and 
instructive. Htisegotism, plain dealing, and repetitions, are charac- 
teristic of a zealous, honest, and simple-minded man ; and however 
much some may differ from him on certain serious questions, nohe 
can rise from the perusal of the book with a lowered tone of moral 
sensibility. The author’s religious opinions may seem obstrusively 
pressed, or exceedingly narrow, but his seriousness and piety, none 
can question. 

e might have remarked more particularly than we have done, 
the evidences he affords of a cultivated architectural taste. His 
extensive opportunities for improving this sort of knowledge have 
not been lost upon him. We have at this moment his notices of the 
bridge of the Rialto before us, and though these do not form a good 
example in point, they yet intimate the critical skill of a master. 
The pun which closes the extract is also indicative of a harmless 
partiality on the part of the author. 

“ About midway in its course, the Canalazzo is bestrided by the single 
arch of the Rialto, or rather of the bridge of the Rialto. Of this structare 
the beauty is by no mcans equal to the celebrity; it is by no means 
striking for its magnitude, and, although there is a certain degree’o 
elegance in the arch itself, the design of the whole is any thing but par- 
ticularly happy. The shops built upon it are exceedingly ugly in them- 
selves, and have, besides, a particularly awkward and disagreeable effect, 

because upon an inclined plane, although not so steep as is getierally fe- 
' presented in prints. There is also another circumstance which Causes 
them to have a more lumbering appearance than they otherwise might ; 
namely, that, instead of being in continuation of the sides of the bridg 
itself, they are set back upon it, so as to leave a passage on each side, be- 
tween them and the parapet, about ten feet wide, or half the width of 
that in the centre, enclosed by the double row of shops. As all of these 
passages form flights of steps leading up to a platform on the summit of 
the bridge, the steepness of the ascent occasions neither inconvenience 
nor deformity from the street; yet, it would have been far better could 
the ascent have been gained at each end, before where the bridgé prv- 
perly commences, so as to give it a level terrace along its whole extent, 
with a covered portico in the Venetian style. This would have formed 
a tolerably spacious ambulatory, commanding fine views of thé catial; 
even supposing that it had been enclosed at its sides for shops, leaving 
only a limited number of arches open in the centre, somewhat after the 
manner of the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, which, although a continuation 
of the street, has an open gallery of three arches in its centre. ' This 
bridge is the only thing that deserves to be so called in all Veniee, those 
which are thrown across the lesser canals, or rt, being no thore than 
foot-paths; and, as even the Rialto is but a mere trifle compared with 
the fabrics that stretch over the Thames, the John Bull was not’vé 
much mistaken, who, on being asked whether he had seen the Bridge of 
Sighs when at Venice, replied, there was no bridge of any size to be seen 
in 1t.”-—pp. 450-—462. : 

VoL. 11. (1835.) No.1v. PP 
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Art. VII.—Nove ns or THE Montu. 
1. Mephistophiles in England ; or, the Confessions of a Prime Minister. 
3 vols. 12mo. London: Longman and Co. 1835. 


2. The Monikins. By the Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1835. 


3. Outre-Mer; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World. By an American. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1835. 


WE say the “ Novels of the Month,” not wishing to intimate 
thereby that these three goodly works precisely fall to be taken up 
as the latest or only productions of the kind that have come to 
solicit our favourable opinion. By no means ; it is only as a sample 
of the heap before us, seized upon, too, without any very particular 
principle of selection, that they are here presented. We might well be 
fastidious in possession of such abundance ; for though the novels 
of the month be but of temporary interest, they are generally well 
written. Yet they form no exception to the sweeping truth, that 
the literature of our country is at a low ebb, if we are to regard the 
high requisites of imaginative works. While the public mind 
continues to be agitated by the anticipation of great and unusual 
changes, it does not seem that it is able to retire upon its own 
complete resources, and come forth either with the fully ripened 
fruit of calm and profound reflection, or to exhibit any wonderful 
burst of gigantic power. No forest trees appear ; we have only 
coppice-wood, or, perhaps, bramble, that cannot withstand the 
summer sun, and that will have no sap to outlive the winter. 
Scientific meetings for useful discoveries, works of a cheap, elemen- 
tary, and immediately practical nature, are the great objects in this 
age.of reform ; such a conflict is kept up between liberal and anti- 
liberal opinions, that it appears no speculation cr effort of a more 
nobly intellectual order has time or attractions enough, beyond some 
hasty compilation, these being, however, generally able and complete, 
or some graceful fiction. Indeed, whether we look at the cheap 
and useful publications of the day, or the hosts of novels, we must 
arrive at the conclusion, that the swarms of well-educated people 
that distinguish the present age, have their minds bent upon such 
an engrossing object as does not allow the indulgence of protracted 
soaring intellectual speculation, or the careful culture of splendid 
imaginations. The truth is, that an eye to the social and prac- 
tical improvement of society, not merely in Europe but America, 
is the tendency of the times, taking even the disportings of the 
fancy as an index. We do not find, for instance, from the works 
named at the head of our paper, that in the latter quarter of the 
globe, where it might be more naturally expected, that greater 
originality, power of judgment and imagination, or even freshness 
of style, is to be met with, than at home. This may in part be 
accounted for from the fact, that Americans write chiefly for the 
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approval of English readers, and make English literature, even of 
the present time, their standard. But the new world is as un- 
staid, uncertain, and ardent, in relation to social and intellectual 
improvement, as the old, and neither seem capable or careful 
enough to furnish a first-rate novel, even after old models, much 
less to burst into a new region, as was done about the beginning 
of the present century, by the great Scottish minstrel. We must 
now speak a word of each of the three productions we have before 
us, and give a few specimens, were it for no other purpose than 
to justify the very general and hasty opinions that have just 
been uttered. 

Herbert, the hero in “ Mephistophiles,” is a young man of high 
rank and wealth, and an Englishman, who completes his acade- 
mical education in Germany, where he becomes acquainted with 
Mephistophiles, who professes fatalism. Not only does the pupil 
learn from his master the most dangerous doctrines, but he leagues 
himself with the fiend by a dreadful bond—the reward for this 
barter of the soul being his obtaining the gratification of 4ll his 
wishes. Nor does the pupil make slow progress in his diabolical 
studies—a German fair one and her father are his victims; but 
although imprisoned as a murderer, Mephistophiles liberates him, 
when they escape to England. It is in this country that the 
burden of the story lays, where Faust and his friend, in the cha- 
racter of a German prince, figure in a variety of scenes. 

The tutor’s abilities and designs are described in the following 
terms :—‘‘ I am called Mephistophiles, and if thou hast the courage 
to look on and fear nothing, I will shew thee the secret machinery 
of the world, of which thou formest a part; thou shalt see its ho!- 
lowness. I will instruct thee in the mysteries of nature. Thou 
shalt behold her nakedness. I will be thy slave, thy servant, thy 
protector, thy instructor, thy friend. ‘Thou shalt want for nothing 
—enjoy all thy wishes—gratify thy utmost ambition. Pleasure, 
beauty, wealth, fame, power, shall become thine own. But if thou 
art desirous of throwing off the shackles of thy human existence, 
which prevent thee from becoming all thou desirest, I must intro- 
duce thee to some acquaintances of mine, who will divest thee of 
such earthly prejudices as still cling about thy simple nature.” A 
goodly couple, we may well anticipate, between whom metaphysics 
and devilry have ample scope. Let us see what is said by the 
author, of the London daily and periodical! press. 


‘**T looked at the fashionable intelligence in that oracle of the bezu 
monde, the Morning Post, and there had the felicity of observing our ar- 
rivals noticed at full length. Mephistophiles amused himself over the 
Herald. ‘ It is extraordinary,’ said I, as the breakfast things were clearing 
away, ‘ what an influence the public press has in this country.’ ‘ Not at 
all strange,’ replied my companion; ‘ some countries are priest-ridden— 
some ridden by soldiers—and England delights to be newspaper-ridden. 
Every man who can read, reads a newspaper; those who are not so well 
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educated have it read to them; and, as few people will take the trouble to 
think for thémselves, the public press exercises a political power. which 
you think extraordinary, but which I consider very natural. In London 
there are fifty-five journals, of wh.ch thirteen appear daily, and forty-two 
olice or more frequently during the week : in the provinces, one hundred 
and ninety-three are published : Scotland boasts of forty-six, and Ireland, 
of seventy-five—making a total of three hundred and sixty-nine, averaging 
a circulation of a thousand each. Supposing that the contents of each 
paper are made known to ten persons—which is a small average, for in 
the numerous coffee-houses and taverns the readers are almost innume- 
rable; then the newspaper-vendeis lend them out at so much an hour to 
several individuals; and almost every paper gves from hand to hand 
awongst private purchasers till it is worn out—this makes a total of about 
three millions six hundred and ninety thousand. But this is not all: the 
magazines and reviews are also political journals, and their sale is from five 
hundred to twelve thousand : they have full as numerous a circle of readers 
as their daily or weekly contemporaries. ‘lhe pamphlets must next be 
considered, as well as the cheap journals, published for the political in- 
struction of the poor. ‘There are at least five millions influenced by the 
pauls prea It is a mighty engine, but often wielded with little jndg- 
ment. Were it properly directed, nothing could stand against it. Luckily, 
however, for the government, a great portion of the press is always under 
its contro], and the rest of the political papers, generally squabbling among 
themselves, are not thought so dangerous as they might be made. Fre- 
quently the ministers are sadly puzzled what todo. The utmost license 
is allowed ; and, in the possession of that privilege, the opposition journals 
abuse the government and their measures in terms which would create a 
rebellion in any other country. Every public character distinguished by 
a different line of politics from that advocated by a portion of the news- 
papers is sure to be libelled. The whole public life of a minister is ex- 
posed, commented on, and abused: his private life seldom escapes similar 
usage ; his person is ridiculed, himself denounced, and his family and 
friends held up to public scorn and ridicule. If the individual or the 
government proceed by a prosecution against the libellers, the outcry 
which ensues is tremendous. Every paper throughout the kingdom joins 
in’ vehemently declaring that that hallowed bulwark of English freedom, 
the liberty of the press, is in danger. ‘The jury, well aware that, if 
through their means, a heavy punishnient should be inflicted on the 
offenders, they would become the objects of general opprobrium, are as 
lenient as possible, and in nine cases out of ten return verdicts in favoyr, of 
the defendants. The consequence is, that, when he is proceeded against 
by criminal information, the libeller escapes, the press increases in 
influence, and the jury are lauded to the skies as honest, fearless, and im- 
p*rtial Englishmen : the result encouraging other juries on future occasions 
to follow their example.’ ‘I cannot agree to the truth of your represen- 
tation,’ said I, laying down the newspaper, and examining my. meers- 
chaum—a pipe having, by habit, become almost requisite to my existence. 
* Yoo have taken a prejudiced view of the subject. The public press in 
England has a highly moral es well as a_ powerful political influence.’ 
*Mastly moral!’ said my companion, with. one of -his.peculiar.,.smales. 


-* Read its descriptions:of criminul effences-—its, accounts of trials for. rape, 


crim. con., or seduction— how minute, how glowing, how exciting. 
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Where is the young mind, ay, or the old one, that does not feel a sensible 
gratification at their perusal. Of course that gratification has ite source 
in the love of virtue! Then observe the contents of some of the papers 
published for the exclusive edification of Sunday readers-—to be» perused 
before church, or after. How beneficial to the religiously inclined are 
their graphic disclosures of vice in high life, or crime in low! “How much 
a young girl’s morality is strengthened by perusing a highly-coloured 
history of Lady Somebody’s intrigue with her footman! ~ How greatly 
improved a virtuous youth must be by continually reading some charming 
account of the successful gallantries of a fashionable roué! The lower 
orders must wonderfully increase in respect and admiration of their supe 
riors, seeing in how moral and useful a manner the latter conduct thems 
selves! And the upper classes will, of course, become more virtuous; 
seeing what good examples are continually set before them!’ ‘ But there 
are only one or two journals of that nature published ; and I cannot help 
thinking that they do good,’ I said, applying myself to the tabac. * They 
benefit their proprietors,’ he replied ; ‘ for these moral papers have a'more 
extensive circulation than others of a less assuming character. But’ do 
not suppose that I think lightly of the utility of these publications: to me 
they must ever appear useful, valuable, and agreeable. I always mean to 
encourage them.’ ”’ 

Tt will at once be seen that there is no lack of talent on the part 
of the writer; but his personalities, which are upon the ‘miost 
licensed model, will be perhaps the surest passport to public favour. 
Among the fictitious personages introduced, a great number of 
public, and some literary characters, may be recognised. We shall 
avoid, if possible, personal bits, and select a few larger mouthfuls. 
Let us follow the hero and his guardian to the opera. ial 


‘“* Tt is amusing to me,’ said the fictitious German Prince, ‘ to observe 
the taste of the English for music, as exemplified at the present moment. 
Here is a soprano singing miserably out of tune: ‘yet she is applauded. tp 
the skies ; and the more the teror indulges in intricate and nmeaniag tar 
dences, the louder is the admiration exhibited by his audience.) “Fhémamt 
ner, too, in which they get up this music, would’ disgrace theosm 
theatre in Germany. With a company most extravagantly paid, they; 
dom attempt any thing but some half a dozen of the’ most hackneyed 
operas of Rossini, and of one or two of his least talented imitaters; and, 
frequently as they perform these, they are seldom perfect. The! orchestia, 
which boasts of so many great names, native and foreign, do not appearnto 
understand the value of expression. What they are used to they play with 
a mechanical correctness ; but when they attempt one of Mozartis/over- 
tures, it is sure to be played in the wrong time, without precision,,energy, 
feeling, or that due respect to ligiit and shade which constitites one -of thi 
greatest charms in instrumental performance. As for the chorus, ithéy;ane 
completely inefficient. But how can they be otherwise, when, by the par- 
simony of the manager, such persons are engaged, who know little, ifiamy 
thing, of music, at a miserable allowance, which is seldom, if ever:paith? 
* * * The truth is, that all the channels of communication! withsthe.pnb- 
lic are’ in the hands of persons calling themselves’ composers) whd-ha¥e 
long possessed a monopoly of their art, with very slight talent for atty.sich 
office. These’ are Very unwillirig to make way for cleverer men’; ‘andl as 
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their superiors are to a great degree unknown, without any interest to 


back their qualifications, the public are doomed to listen to trash of the 
vilest kind.’ ” 


The theatres are as little spared. 


‘‘ The pieces for representation at this national theatre were the trans- 
lation of a French farce played by English actors, and a French ballet 
danced by French dancers. One was a humcrous development of gross 
libertinism, and the other an elegant specimen of voluptuous sensuality. 
* * * * How much the drama is degraded!’ said I; ‘ and is there so 
little native talent in the country that we must import our farces from 
France?’ ‘ Why, there is some dramatic capability,’ replied my com- 
panion ; ‘ yet your playwrights will work with foreign materials, and if they 
do not borrow they steal.” * And what has become of the moral of the 
theatre?” I inquired. ‘ They used to aim at something of the kind. In 
the performances of this evening, however, -::ch a thing does not appear 
to have been imagined!’ ‘ Moral!’ exclaimed. Mephistophiles, with a 
laugh that roused the box-keeper from his sleep; ‘ who ever heard of mo- 
rality in a theatre? Think you this gay saloon, and this crowd of beauties, 
were intended to forward the cause of morality ? Do you imagine that the 
display of indelicacy on the stage we have just witnessed is calculated to 
improve the morals of the audience? Oh no! such effects are never 
dreamt of.’ * * * * ‘Ifyou should happen to wish to go behind the 
scenes to see the working of the vessel, I'll introduce you to the skipper, 
Mr. Pimp. Know him well.’ ‘ Much obliged to you, Admiral,’ said J; 
‘but both the prince and myself are already acquainted with Mr. Pimp, 
and do not desire a closer intimacy.’ ”’ 


Club-houses and gin-palaces are not inappropriately linked under 
the same satire. 


** The single man who, at a limited expense, enjoys, in a superb palace, 
all the pleasures of life, knows that by marrying he cannot improve his 
condition; nay, if he is desirous of making what the world calls a good 
husband, he must give up his present grandeur: consequently the bachelor, 
if he is wise, continues to enjoy his single blessedness. ‘The married man 
flies from the cares and anxieties of matrimonial felicity to his club; and, 
in the splendour with which he is surrounded, forgets the poverties or 
miseries of home. His wife is sulking, his children equalling, his servants 
impertinent; but he is happy, and he finds friendly associates and obse- 
quious domestics. The result is, that the husband spends the greater por- 
tion of his time in enjoying these selfish gratifications. Some pretend 
better purposes, but the end of all is the same. How much sociality must 
flourish in consequence of the existence of these clubs, is sufficiently mani- 
fest. The new member becomes an associate of five hundred others ; and, 
unless he has particular claims upon their attention, may dine with them in 
the same room for a twelvemonth without their taking the least notice of 
his presence. If he belong to ‘ Crockford’s,’ and should happen to be par- 
ticularly rich, the distinguished individuals to whom he is anxious to be in- 
troduced, will ease him of his money in the most condescending manner 
over night; and, should they meet him again, cut him with the most high- 
bred impudence the next day. Ifhe should, by any misfortune, become a 
genius, and gain an entrance to the ‘ Atheneum,’ with the hope of its ad- 
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vancing his literary interests, he will find himself surrounded by a crowd of 
small wits of every rank:in life, who are too much engaged in endeavour- 
ing to increase their own importance, to pay the least regard to the merits 
of arival, Should he have travelled a thousand miles, he will be eligible 
to the ‘ Traveller’s,’ where he will find a multitude of tourists who never 
visited the picturesque beauties of their own country, yet have explored the 
most inaccessible parts of tne globe; and can relate so many marvels, that 
his simple record of facts is not likely to be listened to, unless he makes 
use of ‘the travellce’s privilege’ with the liberality employed by his new 
associates. Should lie keep a stud of race-horses, and possess a desire to 
be ruined with extraordinary speed, he may become a member of the 
‘Jockey Club, where he will be taught the art of being a knowing one in 
a few lessons, on scientific principles, and in the most gentlemanly manner, 
If he be a brave officer, left by his grateful country to die of gentility and 
half-pay, he is eligible for the ‘ United Service,’ where he may enjoy, every 
day in the year, a solitary mutton-chop, with its delicious accompaniments, 
while around him general officers, who never saw a battle, are feasting 
upon all the delicacies of the season. If he be a successful writer of bad 
plays—a frequent scribbler of twaddling newspaper criticisms—a wretched 
singer with a large salary—a worse actor, still better paid—or a liberal pa- 
tron of green room frailty and dramatic mediocrity, he will, doubtless, find 
a place in the ‘ Garrick,’ where in an incredibly short time, he may be initi- 
ated into all the mysteries of vulgarity, and be surfeited with the origi- 
nality of Joe Miller. And should he be a brietless barrister—a client- 
less lawyer—a retired citizen—a pictureless artist—a patientless apo- 
thecary — avulgar stockbroker—a bookmaker without talent—a play-wright 
without originality—a treasury clerk, with a small sinecure and great con- 
ceit, or any individual who has some money to spend and a little respecta- 
bility to lose, he will be welcomed to the ‘ Clarence,’ where, in a week, 
he will be bored to death with bad puns, and ruined at sixpenny whist.” 
More particular subjects of satire, scandal, and envenomed 
abuse, we pass over, that those who have a morbid taste for such 
matter may search for it at their leisure; and that we may come 
to a transatlantic author of established celebrity. And yet here 
nothing but disappointment and offence is likely to be experienced 
by any one who has read his earlier works, or who has ever appre- 
ciated the power, the sharpness, or covert value of Dean Swift’s 
prodigious stories, whom he has attempted to follow. An expe- 
dition to the country of the Monkeys, near the south pole, whither 
John Goldencalf, of English birth and education, who is a social- 
stake-system man, and a universal philanthrophist proceeds, or 
supposes he does so in the delirium of his fevered brain, is the form 
of the allegory, in which moral, political, and religious subjects are 
discussed tiresomely. Without saying more of the characters, 
whether men or monkeys, we shall quote two passages, which’ we 
opine will be sufficient to fatigue most readers, and convince them 
that Mr. Cooper has sadly mistaken his part in the present. pro- 
duction. Indeed, of late, he seems not to be his former self,. if. we 
are to judge by his doings. Ag bd 
Leaphigh (which is England) is arrived at, and the whole-ep- 
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tus and theory of government, under the Monikin monarchy is 
escribed. Leaplow (America) has an ambassador at Leaphigh. 


John Goldencalf meets him at court ; but his journal must explain 
the nature of the interview. 


‘“‘* | had reached the great square, when a tap on the knee drew my 
attention to one at my side. The applicant for notice was a monikin, who 
had all the physical peculiarities of a subject of Leaphigh, and yet who 
was to be distinguished from most of the inhabitants of that country, by a 
longer and less cultivated nap to his natural garment, greater shrewdness 
about the expression of the eyes and the mouth, a general air of business, 
and, for a novelty, a hob-cauda. He was accompanied by positively the 
the least well-favoured being of the species I had yet seen. I was ad- 
dressed by the former. ‘ Good morning, Sir John Goldencalf,’ he com- 
menced, with a sort of jerk, that I afterwards learned was meant for a di- 
plomatic salutation ; ‘ you have not met with the very best treatment to- 
day, and’ I have been waiting for a good opportunity to make my condo- 
lences, and to offer my services.’ ‘Sir, you are only too good. Ido feel 
a little wronged ; and I must say, sympathy is most grateful to my feelings. 
You will, however, allow me to express my surprise at your being ac- 
quainted with my real name, as well as with my misfortunes?’ ‘ Why, 
sir, to own the truth,I belong to an examining people. The population is 
very much scattered in my country, and we have fallen into a practice of 
inquiry that is very natural to such a state of things. I think you must 
have observed that in passing along a common highway, you rarely meet 
another without a nod ; while thousands are met in a crowded street with- 
out even a glance of the eye. We develope this principle, sir; and never 
let any fact escape us, for the want of a laudable curiosity.’ ‘ You are not 
a subject of Leaphigh, then?’ ‘ God forbid!—No, sir, I am a citizen of 
Leaplow, a great and glorious republic that lies three days’ sail from this 
island ; a new nation, which is in the enjoyment of all the advantages of 
youth and vigour, and which is a perfect miracle for the boldness of its 
conceptions, the purity of its institutions, and its sacred respect for the 
rights of monikins, I have the honour to be, moreover, the envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the republic to the king of Leap- 
high, a nation from which we originally sprang, but which we have left far 
behind us in the race of glory and usefulness. I ought to acquaint you 
with my name, sir, in return for the advantage I possess on this head, in 
relation to yourself.. Hereupon my new acquaintance put into my hand . 
one of his visiting cards, which contained as follows :— 

‘ General-Commodore-Judge-Colonel, 
PEoPLE’s FRIEND ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Republic of Leaplow near his Majesty the King of Leap-~ 
high.’ : 

“** Sir,’ said I, pulling off my hat with a profound reverence, ‘ I was 
not ‘aware to whom I had the honour of speaking. You appear to fill’ ” 
variety of employments, and, J make no doubt, with equal skill.’ - * Yes, - 
sir, I believe I am about as good at one of my professions, as at another.’ “ 
* You will permit me to observe, however, General—a—a—Judgea=a@ © 
—+H svarcely know, dear sir, which of these titles is the most to*'your ” 
taste °?* Use which you please, sir.” Ibegat with general) but “had got 
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as low as colonel before I left home. People’s Friend is the only appel+s 
lation of which I am at all tenacious. Call me People’s Friend, sir, and 
you may call me any thing else you find most convenient.’ ‘ Sir, you ate 
only too obliging. May I venture to ask if you have really, proprid per- 
sond, filled all these different stations in life?’ ‘Certainly, sir—I hope 
you do not mistake me for an impostor!’ ‘ As far from it as possible. 
But a judge and a commodore, for instance, are characters whose duties * 
are so utterly at variance, in human affairs, that I will allow I find the con*” 
jonction, even ina monikin, a little extraordinary.’ ‘ Not at all, sir. I was 


duly elected to each, served my time out in them all, and have honourable | 
discharges to shew in every instance.’ ” 


A marriage in high life is thus given :— 


‘‘A distant door opened, and a gold stick, or some other sort of 
stick, announced the Right Reverend Father in God, his Grace the 
most eminent and most serene Prelate, the very puissant and thrice 
gracious and glorified saint, the primate of all Leaphigh! The readerh 
will anticipate the eager curiosity with which I advanced to get a glimpse 
of a saint under a system as sublimated as that of the great monikins 
family. Civilization having made such progress as to strip all the 
even to the king and queen, entirely of every thing in the shape of » 
clothes, I did not well see under what new mantle of simplicity the. headsis 
of the church could take refuge! Perhaps they shaved off all the hair from, 
their bodies in sign of supereminent self-abasement, leaving themselves;; 
naked to the cuticle, that they might prove, by ocular evidence, what». 
poor ungainly set of wretches they really were, carnally considered,; sors 
perhaps they went on all fours to heaven, in sign of their unfitness: to 
enter into the presence of the pure of mind in an attitude more erect and.' 
confident. Well, these fancies of mine only went to prove how erroneous 
and false are the conclusions of one whose capacity has not been amplified ; 
and concatenated by the ingenuities of a very refined civilization! His 
Grace, the most gracious Father in God, wore a mantle of extraordinary 
fineness and beauty, the material of which was composed of every tenth. 
hair taken from all the citizens of Leap-high, who most cheerfully sub- , 
mitted to be shaved, in order that the wants of his most eminent humility 
might be decently supplied. The mantle, wove from such a warp and such - 
a woof, was necessarily large; and it really appeared to me that the pre-. 
late did not very well know what to do with so much of it, more es-x 
pecially as the contributions include a new robe annually. I was now., 
desirous of getting a sight of his tail; for, knowing that the Leaphighegs 
take great pride in the length and beauty of that appurtenance, I very 
naturally supposed that a saint who wore so fine and glorious a robe 
by way of humility, must have recourse to some novel expedient to mor- 
tify himself on this sensitive subject at least. I found that the ample 
proportions of the mantle concealed, not only the person, but most of 
the movements of the archbishop; and it was with many doubts.6f my 
success, that I led the brigadier behind the episcopal train to reconpeitree.. 
The result disappointed expectation again. Instead of being destitute of, 
a ‘tail, or of concealing that with which nature had soputied him beneath « 
his mantle, the most gracious dignitary wore no less than six ‘pauday ° 
viz.-his- own, and. five others added to.it; by-some subtle process éf 
clerical. mgeauity.that,/1, shall. sot attempt. .to- explain vone'! bent: -ons5 
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to the other,’ as the captain described them, in a subsequent conversation. 
This extraordinary train was allowed to sweep the floor; the only sign of 
huwility, according to my uninstructed faculties, I could discern about the 
person and appearance of this illustrious model of clerical self-mortification 
and humility. The brigadier, however, was not tardy in setting me right, 
In the first place, he gave me to understand that the hierarchy of Leap- 
high was illustrated by the order of their tails. Thus, a deacon wore one 
anda half; a curate if a minister, cne and three quarters, and a rector 
two; a dean, two and a half; an archdeacon, three; a bishop, four; the 
primate of Leaphigh, five, and the primate of all Leaphigh, six. The 
origin of the custom, which was very ancient, and of course much re- 
spected, was imputed to the doctrine of a saint of great celebrity, who had 
satisfactorily proved that as the tail was the intellectual, or the spiritual 
part of a monikin, the further it was removed from the mass of matter, or 
the body, the more likely it was to be independent, consecutive, logical, 
and spiritualized. The idea had succeeded astonishingly at first; but time, 
which will wear out even a cauda, had given birth to schisms in the church 
on this interesting subject; one party contending that two more joints 
ought to be added to the archbishop’s embellishment, by way of sustaining 
the church, and the other that two joints ought to be incontinently ab- 
stracted in the way of reform. These explanations were interrupted by 
the appearance of the bride and bridegroom, at different doors. The 
charming Chatterissa advanced with a most prepossessing modesty, fol- 
lowed by a glorious train of noble maidens, all keeping their eyes, by a 
rigid ordinance of hymeneal etiquette, dropped to the level of the queen's 
feet. On the other hand, my Lord Chatterino, attended by that coxcomb 
Hightail, and others of his kidney, stepped towards the altar with a lofty 
confidence, which the same etiquette exacted of the bridegroom. The 
parties were no sooner in their places, than the prelate commenced. The 
marriage ceremony, according to the formula of the established church of 
Leaphigh, is a very solemn and imposing ceremony. The bridegroom is 
required to swear that he loves the bride and none but the bride; that he 
has made his choice solely on account of her merits, uninfluenced even by 
her beauty; and that he will so far command his inclination, as, on no 
account, ever to love another a jot. The bride, on her part, calls heaven 
and earth to witness, that she will do just what the bridegroom shall ask 
of her; that she will be his bondwoman, his slave, his solace, and his de- 
light ; that she is quite certain no other monikin could make her happy, but 
on the other hand, she is absolutely sure that any other monikin would be 
certain to make her miserable. When these pledges, oaths, and asseve- 
rations, were duly made and recorded, the archbishop caused the happy 
pair to be wreathed together, by encircling them with his episcopal tail, 
and they were then pronounced monikin and monikina.’ ” 


This is a specimen of Mr. Cooper’s Monikins, and, to our taste 
and skill, trash, poor trash! is the proper appellation for such 
waste of words. The other American work is much more to our 
liking, though neither original in plan nor execution. It abounds, 
however, with natural, fresh, and vigorous delineation of character 
and scenery, and is especially distinguished by a manly and po- 
lished current of feeling, that satisfies and enlarges the heart of 
the reader, so as not only to carry him spiritedly forward to the 
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last’ page of the work, but to make him regret that there is not 
more of it. 

« The Pays d’ Outre-Mer ; or, the Land beyond the Sea,” says 
our author, “‘ is a name by which the pilgrims and crusaders of 
old usually designated the Holy Land. I, too, in a certain sense, 
have been a pilgrim of Outre-Mer ; for to my youthful imagination 
the old world was a kind of Holy Land, lying afar off beyond 
the blue horizon of the ocean ; and when its shores first rose upon 
my sight, looming through the hazy atmosphere of the sea, my 
heart swelled with the deep emotions of the pilgrim, when he sees’ 
afar the shore which rises above the shrine of his devotion.”” The 
volumes consist of a number of different sketches and tales, after the 
Washington Irving style, connected with many lands and countries 
in the old world, each and all of them being talented beyond the 
usual merit of tales ; but what is not unusual, there is a becoming 
modesty along with this talent, about the manner of the writer, that 
adds in no slight degree to the pleasantness of his pieces. 

As a following out of the natural and warm interest which he 
took in the old world, we shall quote part of his sketch and recol- 
lections of Rouen. 


““When I had fully prepared myself for a ramble through the city, it 
was already sundown; and after the heat and dust of the day, the fresh- 
ness of the long evening twilight was delightful. When I enter a new 
city, 1 cannot rest till I have satisfied the first cravings of curiosity by 
rambling through its streets. Nor can I endure a cicerone, with his eter- 
nal ‘ This way, sir.’ I never desire to be led directly to an object worthy 
of a traveller’s notice, but prefer a thousand times to find my own way and 
come upon it by surprise. This was particularly the case at Rouen. It 
was the first European city of importance that I visited. There was an air 
of antiquity about the whole city that breathed of the middle ages; and 
so strong and delightful was the impression that it made upon my youth- 
ful imagination, that nothing which I afterwards saw could either equal or 
efface it. I have since passed through that city, but I did not stop. I was 
unwilling to destroy an impression which, even at this distant day, is as 
fresh upon my mind as if it were of yesterday. 

‘“‘ With these delightful feelings I rambled on from street to street, till 
at length, after threading a narrow alley, I unexpectedly came out in front 
of the magnificent cathedral. If it had suddenly risen from the earth, 
the effect could not have been more powerful and instantaneous. It com- 
pletely overwhelmed my imagination; and I stood for a long time motion- 
less, and gazing entranced upon the stupendous edifice. I had before seen 
no specimen of Gothic architecture, save the remains of a little church at 
Havre, and the massive towers before me—the lofty windows of stained 
glass—the low portal, with its receding arches and rude statues—all pro- 
duced upon my antravelled mind an impression of awful sublimity. When 
I entered the church, the impression was still more deep and solemn. It 
was the hour of vespers. The religious twilight of the place—the lamps 
that burned on the distant altar—the kneeling crowd—the tinkling bell— 
and the chant of the evening service that rolled along the vaulted roof in 
broken and repeated echoes—filled me with new and intense emotions. 
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When I gazed on the stupendous architecture of the church—the huge 
columns that the eye followed up till they were lost in the gathering dusk 
of the arches above—the long and shadowy ailes—the statues of saints 
and martyrs that stood in every recess—the figures of armed knights upon 
the tombs—the uncertain light that stole through the painted windows of 
each little chapel—and the form of the cowled and solitary monk, kneeling 
at the shrine of his favourite saint, or passing between the lofty columns of 
the church—all I had read of, but had not seen—I was transported back 
to the dark ages, and felt as I never shall feel again. 

“On the following day I visited the remains of an old palace, built by 
Edward the Third, now occupied as the Palais de Justice, and the ruins of 
the church and monastery of St. Antoine. I saw the hole in the tower 
where the ponderous bell of the abbey fell through ; and took a peep at the 
curious illuminated manuscript of Daniel d’Aubonne in the public library. 
The remainder of the morning was spent in visiting the ruins of the an- 
cient Abbey of St. Quen, which is now transformed into the Hotel de 
Ville, and in strolling through its beautiful gardens, dreaming of the pre- 
sent and the past, and given up to ‘a melancholy of my own.’ ”’—vol. i, 
pp. 25—28. 

This is just what we should suppose a young untravelled enthu- 
siastic American would feel in the situation described. We shall 
give part of the sketch of ‘‘ The Sexagenarian,” to show, still farther, 
the style of sentiment and reflection peculiar to our author, which, for 
the most part, is grave and pathetic enough. He has also the art 
of throwing around his pictures an individuality and truth of keep- 
ing, as if he drew from life, thereby proving the closeness, as well 
as tasteful and tender affection with which he regards his sub- 
jects. | 
, _ The old gentleman’s weak side was affectation of youth and gallantry. 
Though ‘ written down old, with all the characters of age,’ yet at times he 
seemed to think himself in the heyday of life; and the assiduous court he 
paid to a fair countess, who was passing the summer at the Maison de Santé, 
was the source of no little merriment to all but himself. He loved, too, 
to recal the golden age of his amours; and would discourse with prolix 
eloquence, and a faint twinkle in his watery eye, of his bonnes fortunes in 
times of old, and the rigours that many a fair dame had suffered on his 
account. Indeed, his chief pride seemed to be, to make his hearers believe 
that he had been a dangerous man in his youth, and was not yet quite 
safe. 

‘‘ As I was also a peripatetic of the garden, we encountered each other 
at every turn. At first our conversation was limited to the usual saluta- 
tions of the day ; but ere long our casual acquaintance ripened into a kind 
of intimacy. Step by step I won my way—first into his society—then 
into his snuff-box—and then into his heart. He was a great talker, and 
he found in me what he found in no other inmate of the house, a good lis- 
tener, who never interrupted his long stories, nor contradicted his opinions: 
So he talked down one alley and up another, from breakfast till dinner— 
from dinner till midnight—at all times and in all places, when he could 
catch me by the button, till at last he confided to my ear all the important 
and unimportant events of a life of sixty years. 

‘‘ Monsieur d’Argentville was a shoot from a wealthy family of Nantes. 
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Just before the Revolution he went up to Paris to study law at the Uni. 

versity ; and, like many other wealthy scholars of his age, was soon in- 
volved in the intrigues and dissipation of the metropolis. He first esta- 
blished himself in the Rue de |’Université; but a roguish pair of eyes, at an 
opposite window, soon drove from the field such heavy tacticians as Hugues 
Doneau and Gui Coquille. A flirtation was commenced in due form; and a 
flag of truce, offering to capitulate, was sent in the shape of a billet- doux. 

In the mean time he regularly amused his leisure hours by blowing kisses 
across the street with an old pair of bellows. One afternoon, as he was 
cccupied in this way, a tall gentleman with whiskers stepped into thé 
room, just as he had charged the bellows to the muzzle. He muttered 
something about an explanation—his sister—marriage—and the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman! Perhaps there is no situation in life so awkward 
tc a man of real sensibility as that of being awed into matrimony or a duel 
by the whiskers of a tall brother. There was but one alternative; and the 
next morning a placard at the window of the bachelor of love, with the 
words ‘ Furnished Apartment to let,’ showed that the former cecupant had 
found it convenient to change lodgings. 

“ He next appeared in the Chaussé-d’Antin, where he assiduously pre- 
pared himself for future exigencies by a course of daily lessons in the use 
of the small-sword. He soon after quarrelled with his best friend, abouta 
little actress on the Boulevard, and had the satisfaction of being jilted,, 
and then run through the body at the Bois de Boulogne. ‘Tiis gave him 
now eclat in the fashionable world, and consequently he pursued pleasure 
with a keener relish than ever. He next had the grande passion, and nar- 
rowly escaped marrying a heiress of great expectations, and a countless 
number of chateaux. Just before the catastrophe, however, he had the 
good fortune to discover that the lady’s expectations were limited to his 
own pocket, and that as for her chateaux, they were all Chdteaur en 
Espagne. 

“ About this time his father died; and the hopeful son was hardly well 
established in his inheritance, when the Revolution broke out. Unfortu- 
nately, he was a firm upholder of the-divine right of kings, and had the ho- 
Nour of being among the first of the proscribed. He narrowly escaped the 
guillotine by jumping on board a vessel bound for America, and arrived at 
Boston with only a few francs in his pocket; but as he knew how to ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances, he continued to live along by teache, 
ing fencing and French, and keeping a dancing-school and a wmilliner. |. | 

‘* At the restoration of the Bourbons ke returned to France; and from 
that time to the day of our acquaintance had been engaged in a series of 
vexatious lawsuits, in the hope of recovering a portion of his property, 
which had been intrusted toa friend for safe keeping, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. His friend, however, denied all knowledge of 
the transaction, and the assignment was very difficult to prove. Twelve 
years of unsuccessful litigation had completely soured the old gentleman's 
temper, and made him peevish and misanthropic ; and he had come ‘to, 
Auteuil merely to escape the noise ofthe city, and to brace his shattered 
nerves with pure air and quiet amusements. ‘There he idled the tine aw 
sauntering about the garden of the Matson de Santé talking‘to him elt 
when he could get no other listener, and occasiynally reinforcing hi apa 
anthrophy with a dose ofthe Maxims of La Rochefoueauld, 6r a visit to 
the scene of his duel in the Bois du Bologne. 
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‘* Poor Monsieur d’Argentville ! What a miserable life he led-—or rather 
dragged on from day to day! a petulant, broken-down old man, who had 
outlived his fortune, and his friends, and his hopes—yea, every thing but 
the sting of bad passions and the recollections of a life ill-spent ! Whether 
he still walks the earth, or slumbers in its bosom, I know not; buta lively 


recollection of him will always mingle with my reminiscences of Au- 
teuil.””—vol. i, pp. 91—97. 


This, it must be confessed, is pleasant reading, and instructive 
withal. A few sentences of what he says of old English prose 
romances, as coming from an educated and refined American, must 
be no less acceptable ; which must close our Novels of the Month. 


‘* Among other relics of the past, that have been thus exhumed, are 
some of the strange old English Prose Romances. These, it is true, do not 
quicken, and elevate, and instruct us by their wisdom, but they amuse 
us by their quaintness and simplicity, and enable us to compare the ro- 
mance which delights us at the present day, with that which flattered the 
popular taste some three centuries ago. ‘Trivial as these writings are, in 
themselves considered, they are important documents, when taken in con- 
nexion with the history of the human mind. This is one of the many forms 
in which the intellectual powers have exhibited themselves; and conse- 
quently such exhibitions of those powers should not be neglected by him 
who would study the human mind in all its phases. 

«Tt is infinitely more important for us,’ says the poet and historian 
Schiller, ‘to know a man’s thoughts, than his actions; nay, it is of vastly 
greater importance to trace out the sources of his thoughts, than the con- 
sequences of his actions. Men have penetrated into the crater of Vesuvius, 
in order to investigate the causes of its fires; and why should they be less 
assiduous in the investigation of moral, than of physical phenomena? Why 
should they not examiie, with equal care, the variety and power of those 
circumstances by which a man is surrounded, till the accumulated materials 
burst forth into a flame within him ?’ Upon this text a volume might be 
written. How often do the trivial incidents of yesterday, become the se- 
rious business of to-day? How often do the fleeting day-dreams of .youth 
become the fixed purposes of manhood? If we trace back to its fountain 
the mighty torrent, which fertilizes the land with its abundant stream, or 
sweeps it with a desolating flood, we shall find it dripping from the crevice 
of a rock, in the distant solitudes of the forest ; so, too, the gentle feelings 
that enrich and beautify the heart, and the mighty passions that sweep 
away all the barriers of the soul, and desolate society, may have sprung up 
in the shadowy recesses of the past, from a nursery song or a fire-side tale. 
The child is not only ‘ father to the man,’ but his schoolmaster also; and 
the lessons he teaches are often those we remember longest. ‘I should have 
been an atheist,’ said an eminent statesman, ‘if it had not been for one 
recol.ection; aud that was the memory of the time when my departed 
mother used to take my little hands in hers, and cause me on my knees to 
say, Our Father, which art in Heaven.’ The good principle took root in 
the heart of the little child, and although the tree that grew therefrom was 
swayed about and groaned in the storm of strong passions, yet it was not 
uprooted. So, too, the wonderful tales told to us in childhood haunt our 
imaginations even to the grave: and many feelings, and passions, and prin- 
ciples of action, for whose origin we look in vain among the more recent 
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and immediate circumstances of our education, might doubtless be traced 
back to some tale of the times of old, some faintly remembered tradition of’ 
the chimney-corner. ‘The story of Old Father Redcap, coming down the 
chimney at night, has made many a poor child so faint-hearted, that. neither 
the jeers of his school-fellows, nor the lapse of time, nor the power of re- 
flection, nor the lessons of reason and experience, could ever again render 
him courageous in the dark ; while on the other hand, many a future hero 
has caught the first spark of valiant enterprise from the tales he had listened 
to, of the wonderful exploits of Thom Thumb and Jack the Giant-killer; 
and many a truant sailor-boy, as he rocks in the cradle of the sea, can date 
his earliest longing for an adventurous life, to the moment when he first 


heard, in the ardour of childish curiosity, the life and adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ —vol.i, pp. 1083—107. 





Art. VIII. 


1. Statement of the Provision for the Poor, and of the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, in a Considerable Portion of America and 
Europe. By N. W. Senior. London: Fellowes. 1835. 


2. A Discourse delivered before the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 


tn Boston, April 9th, 1835. By W. E. Cuannine. London : 
Kennett. 


Tue first of these productions, we learn, was prepared originally 
for the sole purpose of forming an introduction to the foreign com- 
munications contained in the appendix to the poor-law report. For, 
as the commissioners appointed to make that report were restricted, 
by the words of the commission, to England and Wales, and as 
much light was naturally to be expected from the experience of 
other countries, Viscount Palmerston, at that time Principal Fo- 
reign Secretary, obtained the assistance of the diplomatic body in 
procuring, with the least delay possible, a full report of the state of 
the provisions made for the benefit of the poor in all the countries 
in which Britain had a loreign Minister. To expedite and obtain 
information on uniform objects, a set of questions were circulated, 
that each inquirer might have his attention directed to special 
points; and the replies to such questions, together with other 
communications bearing upon the administration of the poor laws, 
form the contents of the present volume. A body of facts has thus 
been accumulated of the most various and curious nature that pos- 
sibly can belong to the questions concerning the poor in many parts 
of America and Europe. 

The poor-law question has given rise to the most opposite opi- 
nions, to the settlement of which, however, this volume offers some 
most important suggestions and facts. We cannot conveniently 
enter upon any of these individually, as they can only properly be 
understood by taking the interrogations and answers in detail, and 
consecutively. We may, nevertheless, quote the concluding para- 
graphs of this valuable production (for. most important and valuable 
it is to every philanthropist and politician), in which a comparison 
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is drawn between the state of the English and Foreign labouring 
classes. 


‘On comparing these statements respecting the wages, subsistence, and 
mortality of those portions of Continental Europe which have furnished 
returns, with the corresponding statements respecting England, it will be 
found, that on every point England stands in the most favourable, or 
nearly the most favourable, position. With respect to money wages, the 
superiority of the English agricultural labourer is very marked. It may 
be fairly said that his wages are nearly double the average of agricultural 
wages in the Continent, And as fuel is generally Cheaper in England 
than in the Continent, and clothing is universally so, his relative advantage 
with respect to those important objects of consumption is still greater. 

‘On the other hand, as food is dearer in England than in other parts of 
Europe, the English labourer, especially if he have a large family, neces- 
sarily loses on this part of his expenditure a part of the benefit of his 
higher wages, and, if the relative dearness of food were very great, might 
lose the whole. On comparing, however, the answers to the 14th Eng- 
lish and 8th Foreign question, it appears probable, that even in this re- 
spect the English family has an advantage, though of course l2ss than in 
any other. Of the 687 English parishes which have given an answer, 
from which the diet of the family can be inferred, 491, or about five- 
sevenths, state, that it could obtain meat; and of the 196 which give an- 
swers implying that it could not get meat, 43 are comprised in Essex and 
Sussex, two of the most pauperised districts in the kingdom. But in the 
foreign answers, meat is the exception instead of the rule. In the north 
of Europe the usual food seems to be potatoes and oatmeal, or rye-bread, 
accompanied frequently by fish, but only occasionally by meat. 

‘¢In Germany and Holland the principal food appears to be rye-bread, 
vegetables, the produce of the dairy, and meat once or twice a week. 

‘In Belgium, potatoes, rye bread, milk, butter, and cheese, and occa- 
sionally pork. 

‘*The French returns almost exclude fresh meat, and indicate a small 
proportion of salted meat. Thus we are told, that in Havre they live on 
bread and vegetables ; never animal food, or very rarely. In Brittany, on 
buck wheat, barley bread, potatoes, cabbages, and about 6ibs. of pork 
weekly. In the Gironde, on rye bread, soup made of millet, Indian corn, 
now and then some salt provision, and vegetables, rarely if ever butcher’s 
meat. In the Basses Pyrenées, on vegetable soups, potatoes, salt fish, 
pork and bacon, seldom or ever butcher's meat. In the Bouches du 
Rhone, on vegetables, bread, and far:maceous substances made into soup, 
and bouille about once a weck. Their food in Piedmont is said to be the 
simplest and coarsest; no meat, and twice as much maize flour as wheat 
fiour. In Portugal, salt fish, vegetable soup, with oi] or lard, and maize 
bread. 

‘‘ Further evidence as to the relative state of the bulk of the population 
of England is afforded by the ratio of its mortality. 

«The only countries in which the mortality appears to be so small as 
in England, are, Norway, in which it is one-fifty-fourth, and the Basses 
Pyrenées, in which it is one-fiftieth.* In all the other countries which 





#« We exclude Lubeck, the Azores, and European Turkey, as the returns from them 
appear to be incre guesses.”’ 
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have given returns it exceeds the English proportion, sometimes. by dou- 
bling it, and in the majority of instances by more than one fourth. _. 
“A portion of our apparent superiority arises from the rapidity with which 
our population is increasing ; but though the proportion of our births ex- 
ceeds the average proportion of Europe, the difference as to births is small 
when compared with the difference as to deaths, and in a great part of the - 
worth of urope and Germany the proportion of births is greater than our 


own, and therefore the longevity of the population still more inferior to 


that of England than it appears to be.”—pp. 236—238. 


Dr. Channing’s Discourse however admits of an easier analysis, 
and furnishes more extractable matter for our pages. It is not only 
a noble effort as regards eloquence of language, and of benevolence, 
but it proceeds in such a plain though forcible current of popular 
address, that it is impossible not to be awakened -by each and every 
paragraph it contains; and equally impossible to quote from it but 
with effect. His text is from Luke iv. 18, “ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor.” ‘The occasion was the first anniversary of an association, 
instituted for the purpose of providing a ministry for the poor, and 
of thus communicating moral and spiritual blessings to the most 
destitute of the community. The Doctor does not attempt to 
maintain that there ever will be an end to poverty and destitution 
amongst mankind. Neither does he labour to diminish the sympa- 
thy which the outward condition of such should always move ; but 
his argument is, that the physical sufferings of the poor are not 
their sorest evils, and that their chief calamities are the natural 
consequence of their privation, consisting in degradation of mind. 
It is therefore as moral and spiritual beings, that he pleads on this 
occasion for them. 

The admission, however (and it is one of eminent truth and 
value), that the great calamity of the poor is the tendency of their 
privations, and of their social rank, to degradation of mind, in 
a moral sense, intimates the amount of responsibility which is en- 
tailed upon legislatures, whose measures may always mightily in- 
crease or diminish those privations. Pauperism, which seems to 
some extent to be inevitable in every state, must be much extended 
in a manufacturing and commercial country like England, by the 
sudden changes that occur in traffic and business. But is it not 
most apparent that laws bearing unequally upon the different orders 
of society, must fearfully and wickedly atiect a population, and 
thus bring the makers of them under the appalling guilt of having 
aggravated those privations that are the twin sisters of misery here, 
and hopelessness hereafter? But not to dwell upon such vile and 
positively disastrous distinctions and enactments, Dr. Channing's 
Discourse forcibly impresses upon us the convicticn, that Govern- 
ment may be most flagrantly criminal in a negative sense—in 
throwing aside all care, and repressing all endeavours that would 
tend intellectually to enlighten and morally to instruct the poor, for 
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it is the want of such wealth that is by far their sorest calamity. Nor 
need we leave this truth upon a bare assertion, since the whole of 
the discourse before us goes to its establishment and illustration. 
The Doctor is very far from denying that the outward condition 
of the poor isa hard one, but his view and argument is that we 
‘should not by an exaggeration of the pains of external poverty, 
turn away our minds from the great inwari sources of their chief 
misery. Give them the light that leads most surely to wisdom, and 
they will find in their lot the elements of good and of happiness. He 
even says they have some peculiar advantages over the independent. 


‘“ Their narrow condition obliges them to do more for one another, than 

is done among the ricl; and this necessity, as is well known, sometimes 
gives a vigour and tenderness to the love of parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, not always found in the luxurious classes, where wealth de- 
stroys this mutual dependence, this need of mutual help. Nor let it be 
said, that the poor cannot enjoy domestic happinesss for want of the means 
of educating their children. A sound moral judgment is of more value in 
education, than all wealth and all talent. For want of this, the children 
of men of genius and opulence are often the worst trained in the commu- 
nity ; and if, by our labours, we can communicate this moral soundness to 
the poor, we shall open among them the fountain of the only pure domes- 
tic happiness. 
- ** In this country the poor might enjoy the most important advantages of 
the rich, had they the religious and moral cultivation consistent with their 
lot. Books find their way into every house, however mean; and espe- 
cially that book which contains more nutriment for the intellect, imagina- 
tion, and heart, than all others; [ mean, of course, the Bible. And I am 
confident, that among the poor are those, who find in that one book more 
enjoyment, more awakening truth, more lofty and beautiful imagery, more 
culture to the whole soul, than thousands of the educated find in their 
general studies, and vastly more than millions among the rich find in that 
superficial, transitory literature, which consumes all their reading hours. 

“Even the pleasures of a refined taste are not denied to the poor, but 
might easily be opened to them by a wise moral culture. True, their 
rooms are not lined with works of art; but the living beauty of nature 
opens on the eyes of all her children; and we know from the history of 
self-educated genius, that sometimes the inhabitant of a hovel, looking out 
on the serene sky, the illumined clouds, the setting sun, has received into 
his rapt spirit, impressions of divine majesty and loveliness, to which the 
burning words of poetry give but faint utterance. True the rich may visit 
distant scenery, and feed their eyes on the rarest and most stupendous 
manifestations of creative power; but the earth and common sky reveal, 
in some of their changeful aspects, a grandeur as awful as Niagara or the 
Andes; and nothing is wanting to the poor man in his ordinary walks, but 
a more spiritual eye, to discern a beauty, which has never yet been em- 
bodied in the most inspired works of sculpture or painting.”’—pp. 5, 6. 


‘He goes on to state finely, that the happiness of a poor man has 
a peculiar dignity in it, that his living upon bread and water, be- 
cause he will not ask for more than bare sustenance requires, and 
that his leading a cheerful, trustful life, points him out as one of the 
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true heroes of the race; for he thus shows, amid the scantiness of 
outward means, a sign of inward fullness, whereas the slavery 
in which the rich live to luxuries and accommodations, intimates 
the poverty within. The misery of the poor, therefore, springs not so 
much from physical causes which cannot be withstood, as from moral 
want; “ but the moral influences of theig condition, of their rank 
in society, of their connection with other elasses, these are more 
terrible than hunger or cold ;” and to these the author next directs 
his consideration. 

He observes first, that one of the most fatal effects of poverty 
is, that it impairs, often destroys self-respect :—secondly, that the 
condition of the poor is unfriendly to the action and unfolding of 
the intellect—a sore calamity to a rational being :—thirdly— 


“TI proceed to another evil of poverty, its disastrous influence on the 
domestic affections. Kindle these affections in the poor man’s hut, and 
you give him the elements of the best earthly happiness. But the more 
delicate sentiments find much to chill them ir the~abedes-ef-indigence. 
A family, crowded into a single and often narrow apartment, which must 
answer at once the ends of parlour, kitehen, bed-room, nursery, and hos- 
pital, must, without great energy and self-respect, want neatness, order, 
and comfort. Its members are perpetually exposed to annoying, petty 
interference. The decencies of life can be with difficulty observed. Wo- 
man, a drudge and in dirt, loses her attractions. The young grow up 
without the modest reserve and delicacy of feeling, in which purity finds 
so much of its defence. Coarseness of manners and language, too sure a 
consequence of a mode of life which allows no seclusion, becomes the 
habit almost of childhood, and hardens the mind for vicious inter- 
course in future years. The want of a neat, orderly home, is among 
the chief evils of the poor. Crowded in filth, they cease to respect one 
another. The social affections wither amidst perpetual noise, confusion, 
and clashing interests. In these respects, the pocr often fare worse than 
the uncivilized man. True, the latter has a ruder hut, but his habits 
and tastes lead him to live abroad. Around him is boundless, unoccu- 
pied nature, where he ranges at will, and gratifies his passion for liberty. 
Hardened from infancy against the elements, he lives in the bright light 
and pure air of heaven. Inthe city, the poor man must choose between 
his close room, and the narrow street. The appropriation of almost every 
spot on earth to private use, and the habits of society, do not allow him 
to gather his family, or meet his trioe under a spreading tree. He hasa 
home, without the comforts of a home. He cannot cheer it, by inviting 
his neighbours to share his repast. He has few topics of conversation 
with his wife and children, except their common wants. Of consequence, 
sensual pleasures are the only means of ministering to that craving for 
enjoyment, which can never be destroyed in human nature. These plea- 
sures, in other dwellings, are more or less refined by taste. The table is 
spread with neatness and order; and a decency pervades the meal, which 
shows that man is more than a creature of sense. The poor man’s table, 
strowed with broken food, and seldom approached with courtesy and self. 
respect, serves tuo often to nourish only a selfish animal life, and to bring 
the partakers of it still nearer to the brute. I speak not of what is neces: 
eary and universal; for poverty, under sanctifying influences. may find a 
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heaven in its narrow home; but I speak of tendencies, which are strong’ 
and which only a strong religious influence can overcome.”—pp. 9—11. 


Fourthly, the circumstance of the poor living in sight and in the 
midst of innumerable indulgences and gratifications, is accompanied 
by tempting and corroding thoughts, which the rich make little 
allowance for ; on the other hand, their whole spirit rather aggra- 
vates the evil. And fifthly, it is @ most lamentable and affecting 
truth that the condition of the poor, while it denies them many ele- 
vating gratifications, which they see their superiors In station enjoy, 
places within their reach many debasing gratifications. Where is the 
cultivated mind and fortunately situated individual, to whom the 
following passage does not come home with saddest, strongest 
appeal ? 

“* Human nature has a strong thirst for pleasures, which excite it above 
‘its ordinary tone, which relieve the monotony of life. This drives the 
prosperous from their pleasant homes to scenes of novelty and stirring 
amusement. How strongly must it act on those who are weighed down 
by anxieties and privations. How intensely must the poor desire to for- 
get for a time the wearing realities of life! And what means of escape 
does society affurd or allow them? What present does civilization and 
science make to the poor? Strong drink, ardent spirits, liquid poison, 
liquid fire, a type of the fire of hell. In every poor man’s neighbour- 
‘hood flows a Lethean stream, which laps him for a while in oblivion of all 
his humiliations and sorrows. The power of this temptation can be little 
understood by those of us, whose thirst for pleasure is regularly supplied by 
-a succession of innocent pleasures, who meet soothing and exciting objects 
-wherever we turn. The uneducated poor, without resource in books.in their 
families, in a well-spread board, in cheerful apartments, in placesof fashion- 
able resort, and pressed down by disappointment, debt, despondence, and 
exhausting toils, are driven by an impulse dreadfully strong to the haunts 
-of intemperance ; and there they plunge into a misery sorer than all the 
‘tortures invented by man. They quench the light of reason, cast off the 
characteristics of humanity, blot out God’s image as far as they have 
power, and take their place among the brutes. ‘Terrible misery! And 
this, I beg you to remember, comes to them from the very civilization in 
which they live. They are victims to the progress of science and the 
arts; for these multiply the poison which destroys them. They are 
victims to the rich; for it is the capital of the rich, which erects the dis- 
tillery, and surrounds them with temptations to self-murder. They are 
victims to a partial advancement of society, which multiplies gratifications 


and allurements, without awakening proportionate moral power to with- 
stand them.”—pp. 13, 14. 


From these and similar views, it follows, that moral and religi- 
‘ous culture is not merely the great blessing to be bestowed upon 
the poor, but that the chief evils that beset them are referable to a 
want of this. Indeed the author is prepared, he says, to, show, 
that moral and religious principles, in proportion as they are 
strengthened in the breasts of the poor, meet all the wants and 
evils which he has been pourtraying as belonging to their external 
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eondition ; but he confines himself to a single point, viz. that the 
culture which he claims for the poor, is the highest cultivation 
which a human being can receive, and that indeed, there is no cul- 
tivation of the human being worthy of the name, but that which 
begins and ends with the moral and religious nature ; and since 
this consists neither in libraries, literary institutions, elegant ac- 
complishments, nor in knowledge, according to the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, it may be and really is within reach of the poor. 


“ Without Science, they are often wiser than the philosopher. The as- 
tronomer disdains them, but they look above his stars. The geogolist dis- 
dains them, but they Jook deeper than the earth’s centre: they penetrate 
their own souls, and find there mightier, diviner elements, than upheaved 
continents attest. In other words, the great ideas, of which I have spoken, 
may be, and often are, unfolded more in the poor man, than among the 
learned and renowned ; and in this case the poor man is the most culti- 
vated.—For example, take the idea of justice. Suppose a man, eminent 
for acquisitions of knowledge, but in whom this idea is but faintly deve- 
loped. By justice he understands little more than respect for the rights of 
property. That it means respect for all the rights, and especially for the 
moral claims, of every human being, of the lowest as well as most exalted, 
has perhaps never entered his mind, much less been expanded and invigo- 
rated into a broad living conviction. Take now the case of a poor man, to. 
whom, under Christ’s teaching, the idea of the just has become real, clear, 
bright, and strong, who recognises, to its full extent, the right of property, 
though it operates against himself; but who does not stop here ; who com-. 
prchends the higher rights of men as rational and moral beings, their right. 
to exercise and unfold all their powers, their right to the means of im- 
provement, their right to search for truth and to utter their honest con- 
victions, their right to consult first the monitor in their own breasts and 
to follow wherever it leads, their right to be esteemed and honoured ac- 
cording to their moral efforts, their right, when injured, to sympathy and. 
succour against every oppressor. Suppose, I say, the poor man to rise 
to the comprehension of this enlarged justice, to revere it, to enthrone it 
over his actions, to render to every human being, friend or foe, near or 
far off, whatever is his due, to abstain conscientiously, not only from in- 
jurious deeds, but from injurious thoughts, judgments, feelings, and- 
words. Is he not a more cultivated man, and has he not a deeper foun- 
dation and surer promise of truth, than the student, who, with much out- 
ward knowledge, does not comprehend men’s highest rights, whose scien- 
tificlabours are perhaps degraded by injustice towards his rivals, who, had 


he the power, would fetter every intellect which threatens to outstrip his. 
own ?”—pp. 21, 22. : 


The topic opens before the author as he advances, and he scat- 
ters the doctrine to the winds which has sometimes been maintained,. 
that religious culture narrows the mind and bars it against the 
lights of physical science. Part of his ennobling and cheering 
thoughts we must extract on this subject, for the anticipation he 


cherishes, therewith connected, is even more splendid than the 
eloquence that clothes ‘his belief. 
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“It is to a higher moral and religious culture that I look for a higher 
interpretation of nature: The laws of nature, we must remember, had 
_ their origin in the Mind of God. Of this they are the product, expres: 
sion, and type; and I cannot but believe, that the human mind, which 
best understands, and which partakes most largely of the divine, has a 
power of interpreting nature, which is accorded to no other. It has har- 
monies with the system which it is to unfold. It contains in itself the prin- 
ciples which gave birth to creation. As yet, science has hardly pene- 
trated beneath the surface of nature. The principles of animal and ve- 
getable life, of which all organized beings around us are but varied mo- 
difications, the forces which pervade or constitute matter, and the links 
between matter and mind, are as yet wrapped in darkness; and how little 
is known of the adaptations of the physical and the spiritual world to one 
another. Whence is light to break in on these depths of creative wisdom ? 
I look for it to the spirit of philcsophy, baptized, hallowed, exalted, made 
piercing by a newculture of the moral and religious principles of the 
human soul,’’—pp. 26, 27. 

There was a time when even some well-intentioned persons were 
afraid of the spread of intellectual knowledge among the inferior 
classes, and erroneously quoted an exception as the rule, when they 

inted out instances of the superior evils which perverted know- 
led dge had caused. It is not to be doubted, however, according to 
Dr. Channing’s views, as well as those which have, we believe, been 
entertained, by every careful and unprejudiced man, that even great 
intellectual ‘advancement, in so far as an accumulation of facts and 
the amount of knowledge are concerned, may be, and very often is 
conjoined with great immorality, and lamentable i ignorance of religi- 
ous truths and duties. While, therefore, we are satisfied that every 
sort of intellectual or mental culture must tend to elevate man above 
the gross pursuits and tastes that too often distinguish every class 
and station, we see nothing short of the higher, more enduring, and 
efficient acquirements and gifts, insisted on as indispensable by our 
author, that can work a complete and convincing change over 
human nature, and exhibit education in its full and fair aspect. 
Should the experiment be tried in England upon this principle and 
scale, we cannot doubt of its success. That no other or narrower 

system will be equal to the wishes of the philanthropic, may be 
argued from the very imperfect fruits of merely physical and intel- 
lectual knowledge hitherto discovered. Nay, till society in general, 
as well as national governments, resolve and endeavour to make the 
culture chiefly recommended by Dr. Channing, the principal 
matter of education among the poor, no system of poor laws will 
ever lessen pauperism, or alleviate the temporal and spiritual suffer- 
ings of the poor. They havea right, an indefeasible claim to this, 
and nothing less than this consideration and humanity. With it 
all, they hardly have their own. For see how our author enforces 
their rightful deidise;i in the last extract which we can afford to make 
from his powerful and touching appeal :— 


“It is the boast of our country, that the civil and political rights of 
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every human being are secured ; that impartial law watches alike over 
rich and poor. But man has other, and more important, than civil rights; 
and this is especially true of the poor. To him who owns nothing, what 
avails it, that he lives in a country where property is inviolable; or what 
mighty boon is it to him, that every citizen is eligible to office, when his 
condition is an insuperable bar to promotion. To the poor, as to all men, 
moral rights are most important; the right to be regarded according to 
their nature, to be regarded, not as animals or material instruments, but 
as men; the right to be esteemed and honoured, according to their 
fidelity to the moral law; and their right to whatever aids their fellow- 
beings can offer for their moral improvement, for the growth of their 
highest powers. These rights are founded on the supremacy of the mo- 
ral nature, and until they are recognised, the poor are deeply wronged. 

*“ Our whole connexion with the poor should tend to awaken in them 
the consciousness of their moral powers and responsibility, and to raise 
them in spirit and hope above their lot. They should be aided to know 
themselves, by the estimate we form of them. They should be rescued 
from self-contempt, by seeing others impressed with the great purpose of: 
their being. We may call the poor unfortunate, but never call them low. 
If faithful to their light, they stand among the high. They have no su- 
periors, but in those who follow a brighter, purer-light; and to withhold 
from them respect, is to defraud their virtue of a support which is among 
the most sacred rights of man. Are they morally fallen and lost? They 
should still learn, in our unaffected concern, the worth of the fallen soul, 
and learn that nothing seems to us so fearful as its degradation. 

“ This moral, spiritual interest in the poor, we should express and make 
effectual, by approaching them, by establishing an intercourse with them, 
as far as consists with other duties. We must live with them, not as 
another race, but as brethren. Our Christian principles must work a new 
miracle, must exercise and expel the spirit of caste. The outward dis- 
tinctions of life must seem to us not ‘a great gulf,’ but superficial lines, 
which the chances of a day may blot out, and which are broad only to the 
narrow-minded. How can the educated and improved communicate 
themselves to their less favoured fellow-creatures, but by coming near 
them? The strength, happiness, and true civilization of a community 
are determined by nothing more than by this fraternal union among 
all conditions of men. Without this, a civil war virtually rages in a 
state. For the sake of rich as well as puor, there should be a mutual 
interest binding them together; there should be but one caste, that of 
humanity.” —pp. 30, 31. 





Art. IX.—Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By Grorce Winerove 
Cooxz, Esq. 2vols. London: Bentley. 1835. 


Tue subject of these memoirs, as all persons versed in general history 
know, was one of the most celebrated characters of his age, at a 
period, too, when men of first-rate genius were abundant in England. 
It holds, neverthless, true, that his name has fallen into disrepute, 
and that the present work was called for, not only to fill up a void 
in biography, but to do justice to an illustrious statesman and 
writer, who has generally been spoken of with indiscriminate cen- 
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sure. Without examination, the generations that have succeeded 
the stormy era of Bolingbroke’s existence, have condemned him as 
most profligate in private life, as most dangerous and erroneous in 
his moral and religious speculations, and as most unprincipled as a 
politician. It cannot be questioned that his character, conduct, 
and opinions, are often of an order that nothing but the splendid 
powers of the man can recommend him to our study ; but when we 
consider his vaulting ambition, his shining talents, and the vicissi- 
tudices of his life, together with the prevalent ignorance and pre- 
judices now existing regarding him, we must hail the present work 
with high satisfaction, for the addition it brings to our national 
literature, by introducing one of the richest subjects of biography. 
Whenever such talents, such passions, and such inconsistencies 
unite as they did in Lord Bolingbroke, there must be room for 
great effect and interest in any full and fair picture that is made of 
such a man—affording a most curious as well as instructive display. 
In a light not less favourable than this, have we perused Mr. 
Cooke’s work, in which, though he professes Whig principles and 
Christian doctrines, we do not find any rancorous or exaggerated 
representations of the toryism and infidelity of the subject of his 
pen. 

The previous memoirs of Bolingbroke have been meagre, and 
are full of errors, it now appears, from the papers and autho- 
rities which our author has, with no inconsiderable labour and ta- 
lent, made use of. It may, however, be matter of wonder, that 
regarding this man who possessed so many unrivalled qualities, there 
should have hitherto been such a defect, especially as the brilliant 
era in which he shone, has been very generally illustrated. But 
faction was then too rife and decided to admit of a fair estimate of 
St. John’s character, whose ambition was towering and despotic ; 
unbounded expressions of admiration or sweeping accusations of 
public and private turpitude alone occupying a distorting medium 
in his case. As a writer, the nature of his speculations has not 
for a long time been popular, nor were they ever perhaps calculated 
to claim a more permanent regard than what belongs to specious 
and dazzling displays, at least in so far as his infidelity goes ; 
while the strange contradictions sometimes observable between 
his conduct and his professions, seem to have led posterity to visit 
his memory with an usual degree of severity. We shall now lay 
hold of a few passages in the present work, that are well calculated 
to exhibit both the vices and the virtues of Bolingbroke in a fuller 
and juster shape than has ever before been done; and since the 
result of these is a brighter picture than we have been accustomed 
to look upon, every honest and benevolent spirit must in so far be 
delighted. As, however, the celebrated subject of these memoirs is 
closely connected with the general history of a long and remarkable 
si no attempt shall, on our parts, be made to enter into such 
disquisitions as are supposed to be familiar to every one : the genius, 
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the temperament of the man, being the object of our contemplation, 
and not the politicsof the era, except in so far as these become the 
field for displaying his character. 

Bolingbroke, whose lineage was distinguished in point of anti- 
quity, rank, wealth, and talent, during his infancy and childhood 
was much in the hands of his grandmother, who was a rigid pres- 
byterian ; and it appears that his early education produced im- 
pressions very opposite to those which his instructors contem- 
plated. At Eton, and next at Oxford, his wit, genius, and Jearn- 
ing soon distinguished him. A prodigious memory, brilliant con- 
versational powers, and debauchery, were equally his characteristics. 
He also, at an early age, shewed great jealousy of rivals, assumed 
a superiority which he was destined always to maintain, and 
pursued knowledge ardently. He was compared, by those who 
remembered the court of Charles II., to Rochester, and he was 
proud of the comparison. He also cultivated the society of the 
men of genius and learning who then flourished, and was a patron 
of merit, to the extent of his means; so that his admirers saw the 
seeds of better things than his youthful irregularities bespoke. He 
married, at an early age, a rich heiress, thereby showing a desire to 
relinquish his excesses, although this step does not seem to have been 
dictated by any thing purer than convenience, and as a prelude to 
political pursuits. He succeeded his father as the representative 
in parliament, of a borough. 

‘*His family interest was powerful; but the real and irresistible re- 
sources of St. John were seated in himself. It was not long before these 
were developed. ‘The sparkling vivacity and easy gaiety which his fami- 
liar conversations had discovered, were accompanied with other qualities 
with which they are not commonly allied. Every effort of St. John bore 
that pregnancy of wit which constitute genius: it animated his conversa- 
tion, it glittered in his speech, it flashed in his reply. It is said that, in 
the delivery of his speeches, there were occasional pauses of reflection ; 
but when he had recovered and arranged his ideas, as he clothed them in 
words, his language flowed on without either hurry or hesitation in a co- 
pious stream of eloquence which equally delighted the ear and convinced 
the judgment. In all the arts of oratory he seemed to have been endued 
with a natural proficiency ; and even the tactics of debate were not in him 
the acquirements of experience. Where the weakness of a cause was to 
be disguised, or the attention of the audience withdrawn from its examina- 
tion, the wit of the orator shot like a star-shoot athwart the debate; but 
when the arguments of an adversary were to be sifted and his fallacies ex- 
posed, he discovered a wonderful power of analyzing his subject at a sin- 
gle glance, and of almost instinctively discovering its capabilities of attack 
and defence. He united in his reply a subtlety of reasoning, a profundity 
of thinking, and a solidity of judgment, which fixed attention and com- 
manded admiration.” —vol. i, pp. 20, 21. 


His father and grandfather had sided with the Whigs, that party 
being also now in power. But St. John was far too independent, 
ambitious, and eccentric, to enter into the service of an established 
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party, to bow to its leaders, or to rise by slow degrees from the 
lowest grades of office. Robert Harley was now secretly laying 
the foundations of the power which he afterwards arrived at; and 
St. John attached himself to him, not, our author inclines to think, 
from any mean or insincere motives on the part of the hero of these 
pages, but in some measure owing to the kindred pursuits in which 
they took delight, and a sincere friendship, at least at that time, 
existing, however rancorous and lasting their hatred afterwards be- 
came. Queen Anne was in favour of the Tories, and, soon after 
her accession to the throne, Harley was made Secretary of State, 
and St. John the Secretary of War. 


‘* Whatever might have been the influence which placed St. John in the 
administration, he certainly applied himself with diligence to the efficient 
discharge of the duties he had undertaken. His friendship for Marl- 
borough was not the mere interchange of hollow profestions: of such 
dissembling St. John was incapable. His temper was sincere almost to 
rashness, and where his co-operation was promised, it was given with zeal 
and conducted with ability. Marlborough was his friend, and he served 
him with fidelity ; he supplied him with abundant succours abroad, and he 
defended his conduct at home. Jt was during the administration of St. 
Johnrthat-the'duke achieved some of his most glorious exploits. At this 
time the victories of Blenheim and Ramelies immortalized the name of the 
soldier, and placed another brilliant in the diadem of his country’s glory. 
St. John had been assiduous to strengthen him for the struggle ; he was 
now ardent to reward his success :—he introduced and carried through the 
commons the bill which conferred Woodstock upon the duke and perpetu- 
ated it in his family ; and he secured to him other advantages scarcely less 
acceptable. 

“ To direct the energies of the nation in support of the war, and to an- 
nounce the triumphs of her arms, were the peculiar province of St. John; 
but his ~activity -was-equally conspicuous in the other departments of the 
government. His eloquence was.ever ready, his assistance always effi- 
cient; and often did the ministers, when discomfited in debate, find protec- 
tion from the war of words behind the impregnable shield of St. John.” 
—pp. 73, 74. 

Godolphin the Prime Minister, and Marlborough, became jea- 
lous of the designsof Harley, and although he ingratiated himself 
with the Queen, they obtained his dismissal, when St. John also 
resigned his office, preferring rather to forfeit his place than his 
political consistency, since after the dismissal of the former, the 
Tory party in the cabinet became extinct, and had our hero con- 
tinued, he must have gone over to the ranks of the Whigs. His 
uncompromising adherence to the principles upon which he started 
in public life, gained thus the confidence of his friends, and the 
esteem of his opponents. After his retirement, and till the dissolu- 
tion, his conduct was moderate, instead of furious in opposition, hav- 
ing at least the semblance of patriotism. 


“ But, whatever were the motives that influenced his political conduet, 
his public acts, both in retaining and relinquishing office, were much less 
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exposed to censure than his private life. That eager pursuit of pleasure 
which had stained his early youth, was the most serious reproach of his 
manhvod. No affairs of state could be sufficiently important in his eyes 
to postpone a purposed gratification ; no call of prudence, not even ambi- 
tion itself, could moderate the licentiousness of his dissipation. These 
disgracefyl excesses, which have been fairly urged in refutation of the 
principles he avowed, derived additional infamy from the exalted station 
in which they were enacted. But, while they load the memory of his 
private character with reproach, they contribute to vindicate his public 
conduct from any participation in the tortuous intrigues of his friend: 
The queen was attached, by education and conviction, to the principles of 
the church; and, although her zeal was sumewhat indiscreet, her sincerity 
was undoubted. Her practice usually accorded with her profession; and 
the glaring immoralities of St. John, faithfully detailed to her as they were 
by the suspicious jealousy of Harley, inspired her with a disgust for his 
private character, which his political conduct might qualify, but could not 
destroy. This was too well known to hold out to him any inducements 
to a frequent attendance at her court, and affords an additional argument 
for pronouncing him guiltless of bearing part in the scene of duplicity 
which was played off against Marlborough and Godolphon. The honour 
of the statesman is of more importance to the community than the virtue 
of the man; and, perhaps, the object of our criticism would not be unwil- 


ling to compound for our approbation of the secretary by the condemnation 
of St. John.”—vol. i, pp. 100, 101. 


No sooner was the parliament dissolved, than St. John withdrew 
from the representation of the borough for which he had hitherto 
sat, and while Harley was pursuing his well-concerted schemes, 
which were to supplant the Whig administration, the former re- 
tired into the country, and entered upon a most earnest prosecution 
of study, which he kept up for two years ; and he ever afterwards 
spoke of these two years as the most pleasant and profitable of his 
life. He was before this inferior to few in the extent and variety of 
his acquirements, but his great superiority is to be dated from the 
period now mentioned. Events however occurred which drew him 
from his retirement, and when Harley formed his ministry on the 
dismissal of the Whigs, though already become jealous of St. John, 
he was obliged to appoint him Secretary of State. He also became 
leader of the House of Commons, soon after which Harley was 
ennobled. And about the same time it became evident that the 
hitherto apparent friendship between the two, no longer was real. 
By the time St. John was raised to the peerage as Viscount Boling- 
broke the rupture between these statesmen had increased: but we 
cannot follow the course of public events, in which the hero of 
these pages figured, more closely than refer to the charges that 
were brought against him in respect of the Pretender, and which 
led to his exile. His attempts against the press, when his loyalty 
was impugned, argues of themselves a distrust of the intrinsic de- 
fensiveness of many of the points attacked, rather than a dislike of 
the licentiousness which he himself had so fully indulged in formerly, 
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in regard of the Whigs, and still continued to do, by encouraging 
the scribblers of his own party. 

__ The divisions in the Tory cabinet increased ; the quarrel between 
Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and Bolingbroke, became irrecon- 
cileable ; the ambition of the latter was disappointed ; the Queen 
died ; and he escaped to France, to avoid the consequences of an 
impeachment, and a trial for high treason. 


‘*Had Bolingbroke remained to meet the charge, he must have con- 
certed his defence with Oxford, who was involved in the common calamity. 
‘A sense of honour,’ he says, ‘ would not have permitted me to distinguish 
between his case and mine own; and it was worse than death to lie un- 
der the necessity of making them the same, and of taking measures in con-— 
eert with him.’ 

“‘ The recklessness of this hatred, which sacrificed to its indulgence the 
fortune of himself and of his friends, can be regarded only as the splenetic 
resentment of disappointed ambition, which, feeling acutely the stroke of 
adversity, looks around for some object on which it may resent the blow. 
But if it were folly to indulge old enmities at the expense of present secu- 
rity, it had been madness to wait the attack with no means of repelling it. 
In rejecting the plan of a reconciliation with Oxford, and the strict union 
and simultaneous movement of their whole party, he rejected a plan which 
was bold and feasible, easy of accomplishment, and calculated to compel 
their enemies to grant them honourable terms. He knew that the only 
alternatives were death, or flight and proscription. 

“‘ For the latter he now prepared. His time for escape was short; the 
toils were already closing around him. The Whigs had concluded their 
investigations: even the articles of impeachment were ready ;—every night 
expectation was excited of the opening of the charge—every hour was 
fraught with danger. Bolingbroke’s deportment to the last moment was 
bold and fearless ;—his flight was precipitate and unexpected. When he 
had received intimation that the charge would be no longer delayed, he ap- 
peared the same night at the theatre, where he conversed with all his cha- 
' racteristic gaiety, bespoke a play for the next night, and subscribed to an 
opera to take place a fortnight after. But immediately the performance 
was over, he left London with precipitation, travelled rapidly to Dover, 
crossed the Channel in a small vessel, and landing at Calais the next day, 
found himself an exile. 

_“ Such was the reverse which a few short months wrought in the for- 
tunes of Bolingbroke. Now wielding all the mighty energies of his 
country, giving an object to the prowess of her arm, directing the thunder 
of her power, controlling her allies, breaking the resources of her enemies, 
guiding all the intricate mechanism of her domestic government, diffus- 
ing the terror of her name abroad, mitigating the burden of the contest at 
home, and, lastly, hushing the clangor of war, which for ten years had 
rung through Europe, into the busy murmur of peace. Now behold the 
Same man, exiled from the country he had governed, proscribed by the 
people he had ruled, sheltered only by the enemy he had subdued !”— 
vol. i, pp. 303, 304. 


. For the articles of Bolingbroke’s impeachment we must refer to 
the work before us, and the history of the times. In so far as re- 
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gards his connection with the Pretender, our author argues, that 
while minister it is impossible to conclude, from any evidence which 
has come to light, that he hadany treasonable design. When the Bill 
of Attainder was passed against him, however, he did accept the 
office of Secretary of State to the fictitious King of England, and 
although with no great heart for the business, the fact shows that 
his adherence and fidelity to the House of Hanover was neither 
consistent nor strong. His connection with the Pretender was not, 
however, of long endurance, and while it is but fair to presume, that 
prosecution in England in a great measure drove him to a rash 
adhesion to a bad cause, he seems to have looked upon it afterwards 
as nothing better. But the picture it gives us of patriotism and 
honour is forbidding enough, and humiliating in the extreme. 


‘‘ The circumstances of being secretary of state to two contending par- 
ties, and being attainted by both those parties within the short space of 
twelve months, is peculiar to the fortune of Bolingbroke. The first wasa 
substantial misfortune ; the second, so immediately following and so simi- 
lar in form, appears upon the picture of his life as the shadow of the former. 
The first was the result of an honourable ambition, tarnished by some 
sacrifice of principle, and perhaps by too reckless a rivalry; but the se- 
‘cond was the worthy reward of a slavish fidelity to a party which scrupled 
not to adopt the most indefensible means to acquire a selfish end: and 
even this motive was thwarted by the same spirit which, in the British 
secretary, was ambition, but which, in the adherent of the Pretender, de- 
serves no higher title than jealousy. 

“There can be no doubt but that the cause of the violent disgust Boling- 
broke took for the party of the Pretender was a jealousy he soon began to 
entertain of the Duke of Ormond. To be second in the cabinet of Eng- 
land, his ambition could scarcely brook ; to be second in the tawdry court 
of a mock prince, stung his proud spirit almost to madness. He had de- 
spised the supremacy, had it been undoubtedly his own: he could not en- 
dure to see his title disputed to what he thought hardly worthy of his no- 
tice. He never forgave himself for having joined the Pretender at all; 
and it was certainly a step unworthy of him. Upon his arrival in France, 
he had given his word to the Earl of Stair that he would enter into no such 
engagement. When he brake that promise, he committed a breach of faith 
which it is useless to palliate and impossible to justify. It was certainly 
made voluntarily, and without any hope of personal reward. It was also 
made for the purpose of serving his party, and failed of that effect. But 
neither of these considerations can invalidate an honourable engagement, 
or excuse the weakness of abandoning a wise resolution. 

‘* And what were the men for whom he sacrificed not only all claim to 
real pariotism, but also his independence, his secret sympethies, and his 
hopes of present pardon? With the Tories, as a body, he had little com- 
munity of sentiment: he was bound to them by no tie save that of party 
interest; he held in view with them no common object save the attainment 
and preservation of power. While the prize eluded their grasp, they were 
united in its pursuit; but past experience showed that, should it ever be 
obtained, they would quarrel over its division. The strongest outlines of 
the Tory scheme of government were to Bolingbroke objects of ridicule and 
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derision. The doctrines of an absolute monarchy, which had so lately re- 
sounded through the land from the pulpits of the Tory clergy, he rejected 
with a smile of contempt. The very church-which inculcated this doc- 
trine, and which was the peculiar object of idolatry with the party, Boling- 
broke considered only as a political contrivance ;—not an edifice to stand 
venerable and intact amid the storms of party controversy; but an engine 
to be fashioned to the purposes of the statesman, and to be directed to ad- 
vance the designs of the politician. There was no grand principle in poli- 
tics upon which he and his party agreed. The desire of peace could not 
be so considered, since it was suggested by the emergency of immediate 
circumstances, and recommended by their immediate interest. The persecu- 
tion of the dissenters could not be so considered, for it was adopted by him 
merely to advance a court intrigue; and he has since declared that no de- 
sign against them ever existed in the cabinet*. It was ambition there- 
fore, not principle, which made him nominally a Tory. He followed the 
footsteps of that party as the lion follows the track of the jackals; and he 
seized upon the prey which their incessant clamour had brought within 
reach. Ambition had influenced him in choosing his station—a respect 
for consistency forbade him to abandon it :—the one rendered him darin 


and successful in his rise—the other preserved him dignified after his fall.” — 


—vol. ii, pp. 1—4. 


We discover in this representation, which is cautious and not over- 
strained, that sort of tortuous ambition which so often distinguishes 
public men, proving that talent and power are by no means the 
cherishers of human virtue. In turning from his public career to 
his private history, Bolingbroke appears not to the best advantage. 
His first lady and he had long been separated, and the French 
court was a dangerous atmosphere for him. As to her loyalty, it 
was toward the house of Hanover, and superior to her affections 
towards her husband. After her death, therefore, which took place 
in 1718, he was not long a widower. 


“ Bolingbroke had no love and little esteem for her during her life, 
and he did not long mourn her death. He had met with a lady who 
could better appreciate his virtues, and could look with more indulgence 
upon his vices. This was the widow of the Marquis de Villette, a lady 
who is described to have combined with the elegances of a highly po- 
lished mind the advantage of a lively and amiable temper: she loved 
the man whom her countrymen honoured and admired, and Bolingbroke 


found with her that domestic happiness which had been denied him 
in his first matrimonial connexion. 


** Bolingbroke’s acquaintance with this lady commenced in the early 
part of this year. She had been ten years a widow; was possessed of 
some property, which she enjoyed, and was entitled to much more, which 
was contested. Their intimacy soon ripened into affection; but as his 
first wife was yet alive, the success of his suit was rather gratifying to 
his passion than honourable to its object. Whether any levity of con- 
duct is attributable to the marquise, is indeed very doubtful; and the 
conduct of Bolingbroke was not that of a confident lover. The jealousy 





* “Letters upon the Use and Study of History.” 
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which actuated his public conduct appears to have tinged his private 
character. Among the acquaintance of the marquise was a Scotchman 


named M‘Donald, who held a high (nominal) office under the Pre- 
tender; this adventurer, since he was a handsome man and assiduou® 


in his attentions, Bolingbroke chose to consider as his rival. Upofr this 
point the violence of his passion sometimes hurried him into inconsistent 


acts with his dignity. While dining with the marquise’ at her own 
house, he was so enraged at sume attention which M-Donald paid their 
hostess, that he hurried towards him to chastise his insolence ; but in his 
hurry and fury he threw down the table at which the company were 
sitting, and appeared, to the great amusement of his laughter-loving mis- 
tress, prostrate among the broken dishes. The Marquis de Matignon, 
who was present, succeeded in accommodating the affair; but his inter- 
ference was several times afterwards required by the same parties,”— 


vol. ii, pp. 39, 40. 


His second lady, for the recovery of certain property in England, 
visited that kingdom, and succeeded in obtaining a pardon for her 
lord, for which he panted. Let us now look to his character as a 
writer, and as a private man. He was a deist, believing in the 
existence of a God, but denying that he ever revealed his will to 
man ; and we may safely follow our author when he says, that like 
others of his caste, his first object was to destroy the fabric which 
had been raised upon the basis of revelation ; and his second to 
erect upon its ruins a system of his own. He is however not a 
close or methodical reasoner and impugner, but scatters objections 
profusely, sometimes ironically, sometimes abusively, and is more 
formidable from the suddenness and frequency of his attacks than 
their force. He was more able in defence than attack, and though 


there was little novelty in his objections to Christianity, there was 


wariness in the choice of his tenets, so as to trouble his opponents, 
as in the doctrine on the nature of the soul, maintaining its ma- 
teriality and denying its immortality. Before passing on to the 
summary given by our author of his character in the various walks 
of life, we shall glance at the termination of his long and stirring 
career, which was cheerless yet splendid. Though in his day 
honoured as the first citizen in the republic of letters, and courted 
by the most illustrious men, upon a close observation he was seen 
to be anything but happy. 


‘** Bolingbroke had ever been the victim of restless and disappointed 
ambition: the disappointment harassed him after the hope of retrieving it 
had fled. ‘To this cause of mental inquietude another cause of annoyance 
was now superadded. We have noticed that his marriage with the Mar- 
chioness de Villette was private, and was not acknowledged until two 
years after it was solemnized. No sooner was this lady dead, than her 
heirs in France, denying that any marriage had ever taken place, com- 
menced a suit in the French courts for the recovery of the property she 
hail possessed as a widow. Bolingbroke was little inclined to litigate the 
question : his efforts to obtain legal proofs of the marriage were vain, and 
he respected the memory of his wife too much to wish to make so delicate a 
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and imaginative, manly and energetic, his power of illustration never 
renders him frigid or bombastic. His energy never degenerates inhe 
coarseness, There is an elegance in his antithesis peculiarly his own; and 
if it occurs sometimes too frequently, the nervous sentiment it breathes 
tempts us to overlook the traces of art. His words are selected carefully, 
and combined with skill; nor is it easy to convict him of a tedious or an 
ill-constructed sentence. But the peculiar charm in Bolingbroke’s style 
is the exact and beautiful propriety of his illustrations. This is character- 
istic of all his works, but it is more striking in his earlier productions. Let 
us take one from the numbers which present themselves : it occurs in his 
Letter to Sir William Windham. ‘ The ocean which environs us is an 
emblem of our government: and the pilot and the minister are in similar 
circumstances. It seldom happens that either of them can steer a direct 
coarse, and they both arrive at their port by means which frequently seem 
to carry them from it. But as the work advances, the conduct of him 
who leads it on with reai abilities clears up, the appearing inconsistencies 
are reconciled ; and when it is once consummated, the whole shows itself 
su uniform, so plain, and so natural, that every dabbler in politics will 
be apt to think that he could have done the same.’ Our language hardly | 
contains an illustration more apprupriate in itself, or more elegantly ex- 
pressed.” —vol. ii, pp. 263, 264. 


He was splendid rather than solid, and secures our admiration 
rather than our love. Like the statesman of his age, he was too 
much guided by merely factious ends. The best interests of the 
country were unhesitatingly sacrificed to selfish ends. The con- 
test was only for power, and party-honour occupied the place of 
principle. We are willing, as heretofore, to take our author’s view 
of the character of his hero in another capacity. 


“In regarding Bolingbroke as a philosopher, we must carefully sepa- 
rate his practical from his speculative opinions. In the former he is ge- 
nerally right, in the latter as generally wrong. There is a spirit of calm- 
ness and content breathing throughout his tracts upon practical philosophy, 
which declares how well he had studied and how deeply he felt the cun- 
sulations he recommended. Occasionally, indeed, the gusts of his stormy 
ambition swept across his mind; but their influence was but transient : 
they passed away, and Philosophy resumed her seat—taught him again 
to enjoy the present, and to look with indifference upon the past. An 
enemy has declared, that all his philosophy was but feigned ; that he him. 
self was miserable in the retirement which he made delightful to all who 
were permitted to share it. The assertion is specious, but unjust. In a 
‘mind so constitutionally restless and ambitious, we wonder rather that 
the strongest self-discipline could have gained for philosophy any in- 
fluence at all, than that resentment and regret should sometimes swell 
within him. and occasionally burst the fetiers by which they had been 
confined. We have already alluded to the air of resignation which cha- 
racterises his familiar Correspondence; could these letters have been 
written by a mau who/es habitually harassed by the bitterness of dis- 
appointed ambition? The mask might perhaps have been preserved in 
his formal appearances in public; but would it have been retained in the 
unsuspecting interchange of private friendships? The philosuphy of 
Bolingbroke was not feigned; in his character, as in that of all other 
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men, there were inconsistencies, but he habitually practised what he 
taught. The dictates of philosophy were the tule of his life—-his occa< 
sional deviations from them the exception.”—vol. ii, pp. 278, 274. 


‘His speculative philosophy has already been alluded to; and we 
are told, that in practice he frequently felt the dreariness of his 
creed. In his letters he even regrets that his reason should de- 

rive him of the pleasure of believing that there is a future state. 

he excuse, however, would not have been made, we doubt not, had 
he been a more zealous, regular, and honest inquirer after the 
truth: As a patron of literature he has been much praised, which 
proves the openness and nobility of his generosities. And his pri- 
vate life also offers much room for admiration as well as censure. 


“ Bolingbroke’s private, like his public life, offers much subject both 
for praise and blame. His passions were as fiery as his genius; and-in 
his vouth he disdained to control the one, or to regulate the other. Al- 
though eminently gifted with those shining qualities which captivate and 
ensnare, he took little pains to improve the opportunities he ‘possessed ; 
and his intrigues were rather numerous than select. He was not very 
fastidious in choosing his companions of either sex; hut no man was 
more careful in the selection of a friend. There were few men whom 
he ever admitted to this distinction, and of these none ever deserted or 
betrayed him. The ambition which would allow him to brook no equat 
in the administration of government, prompted him to domineer in private: 
his friendship was offered only to those whose kindred genius marked 
them as his equals, and even by these he could never believe that he was 
loved ‘until he was implicitly obeyed. The estimation in which his friend- 
ship was held, appears from the readiness with which the superiority he 
assumed was conceded : even Pope and Swift owned in him a master. 
%cHis. friendship, when once gained, was warm and generous; and 
hiscorrespondence with his two most peculiar friends contains the most 
genuine effusions of that sentiment. As a letter-writer, he stands unri- 
valled. The biographer of Swift already admits the superior excellence 
of the letters of Bolingbroke. He acknowledges that they are written 
with an elegance and politeness which distinguish them from those of his 
. . . ° 4 ° 
illustrious friends. ‘ We see, exclaimed Lord Orrery, ‘ they were not in- 
tended for the press; but how valuable are the most careless strokes of 
such a pen !’ : 

- ‘Phe brilliancy of his conversation was to-his contemporaries‘a subject 
of universal admiration : he wanted no accomplishment which could enable 
him ‘to'shine. In the senate, he was the most eloquent orator; in the 
drawing-room, the most finished gentleman. To the ordinary accom- 
plishments-of his age he added the less usual knowledge of the European 
languages : he spoke Italian with ease and purity, and his perfect skill in 
French. has-already been noticed. Voltaire says of him, ‘ Je n’a# ja- 
masts entendu parler notre langue avec plus d énergie et de justesse,’”— 
sT¥OL, i, PR; 279—281, | 

Thus,,in a variety of aspects, Lord Bolingbroke’s life furnishes.a 
striking:because a very contradictory subject of biography. Itis one 
that offers the,most useful lessons to posterity, whether we regard 
the bright or the dark side. An exhibition of errors should act as 
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powerfully in the shape of a warning, as that of virtue and merit 
attract imitation. Our author’s work, upon these grounds, is an im- 
pressive and instructive addition to biographical literature; while 
his calm and charitable mode of estimating the character of an 
eminent man, is highly worthy of imitation. 





“T 


Art. X.—A Parallel of Shakspeare and Scott; being the Substance o 
Three Lectures on the Kindred Nature of their Genius, read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Chichester, 1833 and 
1834. London: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


WE need offer no apology for returning to notices of these illustrious 
names, where an apt opportunity occurs of having any of theircharac- 
teristic and unrivalled powers described and defined; especially when 
guided by such a discerning judge as the author of these lectures; 
Our opinion is, that the works of the latter of the above named 
worthies, like those of the former, are to endure and be admired 
so long as our language is understood, or so long as human nature 
is to resemble what it now is ; because both are masters in the art 
of depicting this nature in an infinitude of shapes and positions 
—nay, because they both afford us a key by which we may extend 
and pursue the study on our own account. It is one of the true 
tests of men of high genius, that we never feel fatigued with hearing 
anew of them, and never feel satisfied that all that might be said of 
them has been said. And even when we think that fanciful theories 
are applied in the course of characterising the genius and works of 
the subject of our admiration ; or when we discover little that has 
not been as well or more happily expressed before, we can easily 
forgive the repetitions or the eccentric views, provided these are of 
that pleasant description that sets us once more to a process of re4 
flection for ourselves regarding the subject of our partiality. 

The author of these lectures is neither free of repeating what 
has often been finely spoken and written years ago, nor of some far- 
fetched fancies. And yet we have read every sentence of his slender 
volume, before once closing it to undertake any other occupation, 
or commence a distinct course of reflection from that which he had 
awakened. We found that many of his criticisms and conceptions 
were nicely and happily detailed ; and surely it can be nothing but 
praise, when we say, they were so just that every competent or toler 
able judge of the points handled must have felt them to be in unison 
with his own views. Propriety, ardour, and elegance, mark the 
work ; nor do we hesitate to afhirm, that there are few*readers that 
will not rise from the perusal of this parallel, without fuller and jastér 
ideas of the powers and excellencies of Shakspeare, but especially 
of Scott, than when he sat down to it. In this’view the ‘author 
has done 4a tasteful service to the community, teaching” thasé-who 
could ‘not so happily do it’for themselves, either for wartt of tithe 
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‘orperception,,wherein.consists the excellencies of the subjects of 
his:pen, and ‘how.to appreciate their nicer and higher beauties. ©‘: 
Our chief-objection..to the.author’s doctrine and:conduct in this 
parallel, refers to the obligation, or rather the tendeney which the 
térm seems to have imposed on him, of pushisig,a_ principle. too. far, 
and sométimes thus to the supposed detection of resemblances, that, 
‘we at least, have not been able to perceive, farther than,as Shakspeare 
and Scoft'were eminently thedelineators of nature and human life, they 
‘could not but dften meet in the same field, and take kindred: views 
of the same things. That Scott was nothing less than a worshipper 
of Stiakspeare’s genius and mannerism, if such a term ean beyap- 
plied’ to°one who seemed almost equally master of. every manner, 
‘18 admitted; nor: are we to suppose that he was unmoved by. the 
inffmerice’ of such admiration, or that he may not, without being 
selisible of it, have had the great dramatic prototype in view very 
often.’ But we do not find any such extensive or close resemblances 
between them, as to indicate an imitation farther than would follow 
in ‘the works of such a man as Scott, who, in delineating nature 
and ‘life; had been highly educated by Shakespeare, and had _inr- 
bibed a knowledge which none but the great dramatist.ever taught. 
‘Charged with this knowledge, so extensive and forcible, and of -a 
genius and: temperament in many particulars akin to what distin- 
guished “ nature’s sweetest child,” he could not, so. long.as he. kept 
by. :nature,,truth, and life, avoid many resemblances, although he 
‘might nat -be an.imeiator in any one instance, according to _ 
.dinary meaning -of the tern. 7 eee 
«tditas with ‘pleasure, however, that we have followed.the Jecturer’s 
wiéwa; though not coinciding in his doetrine about imitation, to, the 
“extent, orm ‘the sense taken by him. In laying before our readers 
BomMe of these views, it is proper that we allow him to explain.the 
“principle of this' parallelism. . son stod ba 
-isttd& amy objection. be made to the use of the word parallel (and I grant 
‘snchian objection does not appear unreasonable), let it be remembered 
thatithat yord.does:not necessarily imply equality ; that in criticism, asin 
yreoractsy, parallel lines are not always lines of equal breadth and forcé. 
478 :eu ficient for my purpose that enough similarity in the genius of 
Shakspeare and, Scott exists, on which to found a comparison, without,the 
éupposition of: perfect, equality, or rivalry in merit. When Plutarch 
sdsew cis parallels he did. not insist upon these conditions ;—upon Numa 
cbeing.0-great, er good a man as Svlon, or that Cesar was exactly upon 
defar with Alexander, although a kindred genius guided the. destinies ‘of 
boths:s\Iishall endeavour to show in what points Scott has exceedéd, and 
in she, seqneLit avill be seen how he has fallen short of his great'model., 
on Mnkdind no .mean;apolugy also in the outset for the‘use of the word 
paralleh.in-the, curious fact, that the epithets of ‘sorcerer,’ and ‘wizard’ 


have, by general, consent, grown into equal use in speaking of these re- 
markable men : and, it must he familiar to ae all, that in the, critiques 
aind enlogies shat have; been, layished upon Scott, constant referenge’ has 
beem-made. to, bis,great-protctype; aud his noble’ personifications are re- 
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ferred to the standard of Shakspeare, as to the ‘standard ‘of ¢{ruthjand 
nature—the only true source of all ideal’ éxeellence.” Direct . contrast 
or comparison of their several productions is, for the most part, avoided ; 
but frequent allusions are made to their strong resemblance; and\ broad 
hints of the only fraternization offered in the history of, polite letters. 
Poets celebrate a new incarnation of the spirit of the bard of. Avon—— 
painters hasten to embody ‘the creations of a fancy, not so fine, perhaps, 
but’as original and pure, and the most prosaic of, readers find in the end- 
less variety of Scott a charm only.to be equalled in the pages of the 
splendid original.””—pp. 4, 5. Eee eos of i ee 


The author proceeds to bring into view the general characteristics 
of Scott, as compared with those of Shakspeare, and remarks; that 
one of the chief attributes of the genius of the latter, and) that 
which has always been allowed him, under some mode of expression 
or another, is his universality. He claims the:same for Scott, 
meaning, thereby, the power of identifying. himself with every 
kind and condition of existence. ‘This felicitous power deals,in 
fit, vivid, and distinct representations, that are not,.confined to 
vague generalities, but is equally ready with individual features and 
descriptive differences, in the moral as well as in the natural world. 
‘Our author mentions several illustrative examples in Scott’s works, 
chiefly to be found in his novels and romances, to which. his. ad- 
‘mirers generally resort, and adds—- | ra ie 


_. But the best test of this power of delineating the thouglits; ‘actions, 
and passions of human nature, in their various phases, ¥s, ‘as TI ‘have be- 
fore hinted, to be found in the manner in which thé same‘ passions:; th: 
same virtues or vices-are made to operate differently in: different perdons, 
according to their several constitutional eastes of character, situation; in: 
life,‘or other ruling circumstance. Take, for instance, jin Scott, big) ¥q- 
tidus ‘modifications of religious enthusiasm. . In, Beaymanoiz, the, ri id 
adherence to prescribed forms, the devotion. to the. preservation-of Ri 
privileges of his ‘ order ;’ a bigotry grounded in ea Bo and constitit- 
tional coldness of heart, In the Abbot Eustace, the same 6bjeets 6peérat- 
ing with warm and kindly affections. The religiots-enthusiasm of:Dawi 

Deans again, is homely, stedfast, and patient in sufféring?'0In ’ Balfour, 
selfish, supefstitious, and brutal. But we have in that ehéf d’eawereaf 
Scott, the tale of ‘ Old Mortality,’ in illustration‘of this’ test‘of! wnived- 
sality, a whole tribe of fanatics, in which the’ sime generat featuresate 
preserved with an individuality of form and‘ colouritig’thut ‘makes epch 
a distinct and perfect portrait; and the whole’ together one'6é the finedt 
exémplifications of the crimes and follies of men, wWho' mistake the wain 
workings of their own imaginations, and the impulsé of ‘their Own selfish 
passions, for the dictates of the divine spirit.” "The manrae, MieKlewrash, 
the savage. Burley, the gentle but energetic’ Macbriar': “afterthesé ome 
the shallow and wordy Kettledrumle, and the’ priiderit 'an@‘cénfoiming 
Poundtext : not to mention the well-imagiried dogged ighérance of Mause, 
and the easy faith of Cuddie Headiig, “whos religion rests igor vthe 
means Of a comfortable subsisterice, ahd deals “Father in * therealities: of 
life, than the abstract questions of doctrine dni chiirch-gdvernment. © In 
all these we recognise a certain individuality which ‘makes them’speciés 
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of the same genus; and all drawn witha correctness and force that’ is 
truly wonderful.”—pp. 8—10. : 


Now, in all this, which seems to us to be eminently correct on 
the part of the author, we perceive nothing like imitation in Scott, 
or that derogates from his independence, farther than that he might 
never have discovered half so precisely or extensively the individuali- 
ties and generalities of nature, had not the matchless dramatist af- 
forded a key for their discovery, or already made them the common 

erty of mankind. The author proceeds, after the universality 
of Scott, which makes him, like Shakspeare, always at home, from 
the cottage to the throne, to notice his genius of appropriation ; 
by which, as his great forerunner did, he takes a happy advantage 
: of the scattered materials of history and tradition, popular poetry 
and superstitions, not only therewith enriching his invention, but 
setting the borrowed goods in the best position possible, Next, his 
copiousness is characterised, which has often over-informed his nar- 
rative, spreading abroad the stores of his various and accomplished 
mind with boundless profusion ; whilst, as to Shakspeare, it has 
been said that he often encumbered his dialogue with poetic ima- 
gery. His candour is largely dwelt upon, as an ingredient of that 
universality that enabled him, like Shakspeare, to sympathise 
with all the sorts and conditions of existence—its virtues and its 
vices. 

There are, however, to our apprehension, some very considerable 
“exceptions to this virtue of eandour, to be found in Scott’s writings ; 

although we are ready to admit, that the great breadth of his com- 
mon sense, which we should say was a leading feature in his genius, 
has confined his illiberality or want of candour within a much nar- 
rower circle than might have been expected from one filled with 
so many aristocratic, tory, and high church partialities, as he was 
known to entertain. The Scottish Presbyterian clergy, for instance, 
have;not been handled with that tenderness which he entertained 
»for those of the Episcopal Church in that country, though at the 
periods alluded to, they were as learned, liberal, and pious. What 
‘we complain of is, a general habit of throwing ridicule upon the 
kirk ; and, indeed, it is well known, that in private life he avoided 
tts clergy, especially if belonging to what is now the most enlight- 
ened and talented, as well as laborious class of them: we mean the 
‘evangelical party. We are willing, however, to allow, that for a 
‘man of his ultra-political opinions, an unusual degree of candour 
marked his writings. | 

“« His impartial distribution of virtuous and noble qualities, indepen- 
dently of the considerations of 1ank and condition, is equally apparent. 
Witness his Dandie Dinmont—his Harry Gow, and his noble burghers and 
citizens of all sorts. His partialities and his prejudices (the creatures 
of education and habit) give way before his native candour ;—even his 


darling chivalry is not. spared when he is compelled to acknowlege the 
vites of the system to which it administered support. ‘And what,’ says 
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Rebecca, in her retort upon what she calls the fantastic chivalry .of the 
Nazarenes, ‘is it, save an offering of ‘sacrifice to a demon of vain glory, 
and a passing through the fire to Moloch ?—What remains to you as the 
price of all the blood you have spilled—of all the travail and pain you 
have endured—of all the tears which your deeds have caused, when death 
hath broken the strong man’s spear and overtaken the speed of his war- 
horse ?’ , 


‘** Glory, maiden, glory! which gilds our sepulchre and embalms our 
name.’ ro! 

“ «Glory, alas! is the rusted mail which hangs as a hatchment over the 
champion’s dim and mouldering tomb—is the defaced sculpture of the ‘in- 
scription which the ignorant monk can hardly read to the inquiring pilgrim : 
are these sufficient rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly affection,,for 
a life spent miserably that ye may make others miserable? or is theresuch 
virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering bard, that domestic love, kindly 
affection, peace, and happiness are so widely bartered, to become the hero 
of these ballads, which vagabond minstrels sing to drunken churls over 
their evening ale ?’ 

“ Of this fair dealing with opposing classes and bodies of men we have 
otber abundant proof. His respect for royalty in the abstract, or for the 
baronial character and feudal form of government, did not bind him to 
the defects of the one or the vices of the other. Witness his Lodis 
XI.—his James I.—his Robert of Scotland—and other princes and poten- 
tates. His Front de Beeuf also—his Brian de Bois-Guilbert—his black 
Douglases—and a host of nobles—a mixture of turbulent pride and mean- 
ness—with other personifications of aristocratic insolence, down td the 
‘bloody Claverhouse’ and crafty Argyle of modern times. Nor does .his 
predilections for the cause of royalty and the Stuarts, and his admiration 
of the cavaliers, stand in the way of such delineations as a Morton, a 
Bridgenorth, a Markham Everhard, and many other conscientious support- 
ers of popular rights and the parliamentary cause; nor suffer him to blink 
the arguments by. which those rights and that cause were supported. 
These instances will be sufficient, I trust, to rescue Scott’s genius from the 
charge of being too aristocratic; and if anything more were necessary to 
establish his claim to fair dealing in this particular, we have only to turn 
to the history of Jeanie Deans, in whum, as he himself expresses it,.'a 
fictitious personage is rendered interesting by mere dignity of mind and 
rectitude of principle, assisted by unpretending good sense and: temper, 
without any of the beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit to 
which a heroine of romance is supposed to have a prescriptive right,’ 
pp. 19—21. ey ym 

Our author observes that the same spirit of fair dealing .is.to, be 
recognised in Shakspeare. Yet it has been objected to the drama- 
tist, as compared with Scott, that he has no such characteryin all his 
plays as Jeanie Deans, and that his people were either princes and 
dignified citizens, or clowns and specimens of the lowest orders of 
mankind. But we like the defence for Shakspeare set up by the lec- 
turer, when he says, that in Skakspeare’s age there was no,.well- 
ordered vindication of popular rights, nor any class. distinet, from 
the aristocracy and wealthy on the one hand, and the mob-on:the 
other; and that if we allow for this want in society, we shall-find 
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find dtimé.a‘fait dealers~suchas between Greeks and Trojans, Ro- 
sand Asiatics, French and. English. ; 
like-alsd the-anthor's test of Shakepeare’ s and Scott’s healthy. 
shia torbe found ‘in-their treatment of the passion -of Joye—this- 
Dbeing:withoutoa:shadow of impurity on the one hand, or of rp 
and-affectation on the other. : 


“4 Ty Yhis' he ‘assimilates. to Stidkedpeare more strongly than in soine ° 
other-points. Ignorance of the true force ani bearing of Shakspearé’s” 
personifications of the' tender passion alone ean suppose that their purity’ 
1s subliéed bythe plain language ‘and sometimes gross illusions with whieh’ 
theyiare accompanied. These belong to the manners of the time, and - 
are distinctly separable from these. exquisite pictures of love and conju. : 
galaffectiun; and leave no taint upon their purity. As my business with,. 
Shakepeare.is. not to particularise his excellencies, but simply to .advert.. 
to such as serve the purpose of illustration, I pass over the less equivocal. 
—the highly impassioned, the warm, though chaste, Juliet—the no less 
devoted, but modest and retiring Viola—the deep, patient, and enduring. 
Helena—the romantic and enterprising Rosalind—the pure and simple, 
almost childish, Perdita and Miranda—and the dignified and self-possess- 
ed-Portia—and triumphantly appeal to the best proof of how little the 
merétricious and the impure can enter into association with high genius, ° 
in-the boldness and dexterity with which he handles such doubtful ‘cases 
asthe: ‘voluptuous Cleopatra and the facile Cressida. ie 

‘tiin Seott,:in whose writings,‘as in Shakspeare’s viewed: collectively, 
loveitakes the-suberdinate, and yet important, part in the. conduct of, bus: 
man, affaits,that. we. see in common life (and in this they. differ frem. . 
almost; all .other,writers of fiction), we observe the same ‘deticacy, and - 
Propriety with.the corresponding freedom ; which, whilst it gives it as. ; 
much alloy as convinces us of its earthly origin, detracts nothing from. the “ 


wih and. ethereal spirit which elevates it above all other passions— 
when « oe sire 







4 Love is heaven, and heaven is love !’ 


with fi bs warranty’ for the indulgence that leaves no stain behind it. rr 
he pling panegyrist of Scott, and I will not pretend to oppose to 
he. galaxy: ‘before. us such personages as Lucy Ashton, however — 
infepee” t e interest of her hapless story—or Amy Robsart, however 
lovely and confiding—or. Minna, however romantic—or Rebecca, how- 
ever self-denying and elevated: but who would not admire the address ,. 
and. the freedom from false delicacy and squeamishness that characterises _ 
these, admirable portraits ?—who does not sympathise with the pure feel- 
ings. i the, Tovely Jewess, kneeling, in Torquilstone, by the side of the: 
oble tof h 4 affections, and ministering to his wants, conscious of. ‘his : 
in ie ice} “or not' feel his heart ache for the sentiments which prompt . 
het’ Enel 1 visit to ‘Rowena ?—who would accuse the admirable Diana Ver- - 
non. of indelicaey, when she bends from her horse, in the Aha) cal and ij 
kisses. BY ¢ uninviting cheek of the lover she expects never to, mee again ? 
‘80, nice as to take exception at t e lowly handmaiden who 
ha doot of her master’s marision ajar, that she may “steal 
ee and ‘unseen | to meet the. lad, who—'Is low down, he’ 8 inthe : 
Us waiting’ for me, ig 9 28, 29, Se ae er 
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-QOur-aathor having im his ‘first lecture pointed: ont bew«some ‘of 
the great vharacteristics of Scott, séem :to~hiin, :to:cassimibate:ror: 
contrast. with> those: of: Shakspeare, in “preference: to:.any other 
nfaster-of ‘fiction in our linguage (a position ‘which no -one? surely. 
can dispute), proceeds to descant: in his. second lecture: still farther.’ 
upon the romancer’s dramatic power, and delineation of :characted; : 
upon his humour, which for variety, delicacy, and originality, comes 
aaa the great dramatist ; and upon his merits .in_the higher, 
graces, of the picturesque and the poetical. In the. discussion.of, 
these points, as. indeed throughout the work, there is: a fine and. 
affectionate understanding of the two magicians, especially him of: 
the north; and the reader’s heart warms and is improved, as:‘the « 
matter is opened up, so as to experience something’ of the same » 
sort of benefit and delight remembered of a first acquaintanee’ with: : 
the enchanter’s powers. 

“The lecturer justly states, that it is the superiority of ‘the’ ‘init 
tive over the descriptive art, that gives life and energy to dramatic. 
scenes ; that inferior writers weary their readers by long details of ‘the 
actions and motives of their personages, describing all that they feel, 
and.do,.in the writer’s own language, instead of bringing. them upon... 
the stage to embody their thoughts in action. _None.ever equalled, 
Shakspeare in this art, and as to Scott, although he is necessarily: < 
led by the:conduct of his fable into the details-of narrative, :dnd 
frequently:into prolix descriptions, when he does soitis:in aeedrdo! 
ance with the business of the scene, though he more frequently makes" 
his characters speak and act for themselves, and, by’a' series of pid « 
tures, unites his dramatic incidents with the elaborate ‘details’ of @ 


firiished narrative. e6 VOL MD 


} f baila . 
” Impersonation is his great aim—the exposition of the 19, bas b ‘the... 


vices, the duties, the: passions, the moral poetry of man > and subordinate 
to,these,,the, illustration of the manners and customs of p past times... It j $).. 
therefore, when he deserts the line of narrative, however “exple tory” 
copious, and pregnant, that the dramatic excellence of Sore if ap- 
parent ; and it is in detached scenes and critical situations ‘tha ee ae 
most frequently surprised with those striking. imitations o “na ré that . 
constitute the great charm of his productions. It soon became ee: 
t 








that ‘the conduct of his fables and the fabrics of his plots. were. madé 
servient. to the attainment of these objects, and. nobody seems || to, have 
been more sensible than himself of the deficiencies of : ‘other ‘patie of 
his Tadasepe But it cannot be denied that the er shee "of 8 per. 
inpelisdte far” 
cot padleb with Shak. 
‘that 
there is. any necessaty roiition between the 2 eleotlele of. the 3 mh dual” 
a pa ie and. the Sr agsitey of the action : , a8. in e a fa ‘part, 
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‘Ivanhoe’ are overlooked in contemplation of the excellence of their 
actors and the spirit-stirring incidents ot their scenes.” —pp. 34, 35. 


In illustration of Scott’s dramatic power, our author happily in- 
stances, in “ The Heart of Mid Lothian,” the out-breaking of the 
Porteous mob—the trial of Effie Deans—and Jeanie’s interview 
with the Queen and the Duke of Argyle. 


Of these three specimens of dramatic excellence, although the inter- 
view at Hampton Court is, perhaps, more artful in its construction, more 
delicate in its handling, and a more highly-finished picture, the trial 
scene presents a greater variety, and may be selected as one of the finest 

combinations of invention, imagination, and judgment (the great re- 
quisites of such compositions), with all the necessary passion to give it 
true tragic elevation our language affords; not excepting the pathetic 
reality of Lord William Russell, and of Charles I., or the noble ideal of 
the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ ‘The dignity of the personages, the strong 
passion of revenge on one side, and the noble resignation on the other ; 
the strong contrasting situations, and the intricacy and gradual develop- 
ment of the story ;—with the stately moral of the antique phraseology, 
and blank verse of Shakspeare and his poetic imagery, incline us to give 
a preference to the trial-scene of the noble merchant. But to these we 
may oppose excellencies of a great, though somewhat different kind. 
The admirable preparation and solemn introduction of the action in the 
progress of David Deans and his daughter to the court-house—the one 
firm in his power of endurance, in the double character of a father and a 
sufferer for conscience sake, and the other in her purpose of adhering to the 
truth, confident in the sacred precept that a contingent goud is no war- 
ranty for an act of positive sinfulness, and that if her sister’s deliverance 
were within the range of possibility, the mercy of that heaven in which 
she placed her reliance would point out other means than those of deceit 
and falsehood. 

“ As the story proceeds, higher excitements crowd upon us. We see 
the desolation of the culprit—the clinging to life and to the hepe that 
her sister’s testimony would free her from the charge of blood-guilti- 
ness: the contrast in the character of the two females—the one gentle, 
flexible, and erring—the other affectionate, but firm, strong in mind, and 
pure, without hardness of heart: the exquisite art of the advocate : the 
merciful tone, but inflexible integrity of the court. Then comes the 
crisis of the action, and the consummation of Jeanie’s fortitude and truth, 
and all ears are open to the effect of the simple question—* But what did 
she tell you of the cause of her illness ??—* Nothing.’ Never was single 
word of more importance: it is the pivot on which all the interest of the 
fable turns, and the fate of all the principal actors in it; the tale was writ- 
ten for.its pronunciation, and the circumstances under which it is uttered 
make it one of the finest efforts of moral energy the history of the female 
character presents. If to these objects of high interest, are added the 
burst of an intuitive parental affection in the poor girl reminded of her 
bereavement; of parental agony of the poor old man, doubly wounded 
by the ignominious fate of his child and the abasement of his pride of 
opinion in the defection of his high principles of religious and domestic 
government, and we have all the requisites of high and impassioned tra- 
gedy.”—pp. 35—37. 
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If, says our writer, the homeliness of the character and language 
of the actors deny the scene the highest order of tragedy, it 1s 
nevertheless the highest order of nature. He then turns.to speak 
of another great ingredient in Scott’s genius—his mastery of the 
pathetic, and the impassioned eloquence with which he has clothed 
the sentiments of his actors, when the business of the scene is cal- 
culated to bring forth the manifestations of a vivid imagination. 
By pathos, our author understands all the degrees of impassioned 
feelings, and does not confine it to the pitiful or tender. 


“ When Rob Roy, in the heat of blood, engendered by his escape from 
the troops sent to apprehend him, and exulting also in his escape from 
the temporary degradation of an assumed character, is addressed 
Osbaldistone in that character, as Mr. Campbell, who is not electrified 
with the exclamation— I am no mister, sir, my foot is on my native 
heath, my name’s Macgregor!’ and who does not read in these few 
words the history of a hero’s feelings—the pride of native dignity—the 
indignation of injured rights—the vindication of insulted honour ? 

‘Of the same kind is the well-known example in the spirit-stirring 
scene in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ when, after the recital of his wrongs 
and his determination to avenge them, his followers start up at the signal 
of the bold Highlander, as he exclaims 

‘ These are Clanalpine’s warriors true— 
And, Saxon—I am Roderick Dhu!’ 

‘In Waverley again, in the tragic position and heroic devotion of 
Evan Macombich, when he offers, at his trial at Carlisle, himself and 
six of his fellow clansmen to lay down their lives for the redemption of 
his chieftain, and the offer excites the risibility of some of the bystanders: 
‘If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing,’ he said, * because a poor man, 
such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that 
of Vich Jan Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very right; but if they 
laugh because they think I would not keep my word and come back to 
redeem him, I can tell them, they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman 
nor the honour of a gentleman.’ 

‘‘ Witness also the impassioned eloquence of Rebecca, of Constance 
Beverley, or Brian de Bois Guilbert (whose talents command our ‘ad- 
miration, while his vices compel our censure), or the no less inspirited 
oratory of Henry Warden or Macbriar, rich in Scripture language, and 
in the imagery of that inexhaustible mine of poetic wealth, or of the 
fanatic Mucklewrath; or,in another and very different vein, of the artléss 
and ever-honoured Jeanie Deans—a part of whose address to the QueenI 
will repeat here, although it is familiar to us all, and although it proper! 
belongs to the class of the pathetic, because it exhibits a characteristic 
truly Shaksperian ; [mean a proof that the language of the highest passion 
is often of the most homely kind, and loses nothing of its force by the meaii- 
ness of the illustration, provided it be striking and appropriate: ‘And 
when the hour of death comes—that comes to high and low—O;m 
Leddy,then, it is not what we have done for ourselves, but what we have 
done for others, that we think on maist pleasantly ; and the thoughts that 
ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that 
hour; come when it may, than if a word of your mouth could hang the 
the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.”— pp. 40—42, " 
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“°Yt.is truly said that Shakspeare is often thus homely and nattiral 
in. his stateliest. moods, and, as instances, take, in “ Measure for 
Measure,” Isabella’s pleading for her brother’s life :— 
5% 0) SHe’s not prepared for death! even for kitchens 
‘We kill the fowl of eeason; shall we serve heaven - 
With less respect than we do minister 
* 5°90 "Bo our gross selves !” 
Op, that homely allusion in “ Hamlet :”"— 
| ‘‘ Or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father’s body.” 


)-The.combination of the pathetic and the humorous .in the same 
character, the lecturer considers to belong almost. exclusively to 
Scott.. .Jonathan Oldbuck is a memorable example of. this. kind, 
and. such as is frequently to be. met in real life. The. antiquary’s 
simple invention and peculiar use of the word “ womankind,’ . is 
quoted as being often. as pathetic as it is ludicrous, ‘‘ and,’’ con- 
tinues our author, “I do not know a more touching. incident in. the 
volumes in which he plays his part, than the production of the.pa- 
ersrelating to the fate of his early love, on which there appears 
inscribed, after the title and subject, the simple ejaculation, ‘‘ Eheu, 
Evalina.)”’ | ag ar 
. The redundant and characteristic humour of the two. mighty .en- 
chanters:are next spoken of, who, amid the turmoil of bad passions 
and worse, practice, saw a space still left for the exercise of. every 
benevolent.feeling, and for the indulgence of sentiments of cheer- 
fulness and good humour, and even of vulgar merriment,, when 
merriment.is innocent and not selfish, nor regardless of mutual nghts. 
Sitt’s° humour “is cheerful, seldom sarcastic, delicate, forcible, 
penetal jit pervades all his works, and mainly contributes to their 
ashen ledged fascination, Broader humour and more ludicrous 


> 


ajtuations, are’ to be found elsewhere, but no where but in Shak- 
apedre ,}s| humour so blended with other excellencies, so harmonious 
and go; Datural.”’. Sn ELT DIAC 

,Soott’s humour; in! private and daily society, as well as:in.his 
works; was-quiet, quaint, graceful, and benevolent ; yet it -wasvas 
ried dnd. happily adapted. For instance, it was— avsqiund iu: 


216 Fn'F¥iat Tuck, bold, joyous, and full of animal appetite ; in his’ boon 
sinipanion Richard, of the same nature, dignified with a little tnore in- 
pen aie Het this ‘heightened into a romantic jollity in his inter¢éoursé 
With’ Wamiba’' in Wamba himself, warm-hearted, with a touch of chival- 
fous énd' ruitiantic poetry; in. Baillie Nicol Jarvie, shrewd and homely; 
if Baroni"Bradwatdine* and Monkbarnes, benevolent and gentlemanh A, 
indeed, we may always say of, the humour of, Scott, as of Shakspeare, that 
iw never brid iets ‘to buffoonery. . Shakspeare’s clowns. have a touch 
of geritihitys" and his rade‘mechanicals, ‘in ‘their’ silliest moods, have no- 
thing vfs revolting vodrseniesd about them: So ‘we may say of Scott, 
that déalitig, ashe has ‘done; so"much in ‘the humble walks of life, we are 
never Offended with ‘obtrusive’ vul garity ; his most ludicrous situations 
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never. shock our delicacy: : and the language ef his humoroys, , as well 
as:serious rustics, displays—like their sentiments—an éléVation and pro- 
priety seldom to be met with in similar walks of literature, ‘Mause Head- 
rigg’s bitterest retorts upon the tespectable ‘Lady Margaret até‘in ‘the 
best taste of ristic independence of mind;:and the sly jokes of Edie 
Ochiltree might win favout amongst gentlemen. "empp. 49, 50. 


While it is maintained, that except in some of the highest and 
most impassioned impersonations of human life, and of. the: realities 
of history and tradition, Scott is equal to Shakespeare, and in va- 
riety exceeds him, it is confessed, that as respects thé picturesque 
and the poetical, there is a wonderful su eriority on the side of the 
dramatic bard: For these attributes, however, he’ of the® north 
must ‘be allowed to challenge a high character.” | Our‘author thifyks 
it cannot be denied that Scott, in imitation of an illustrious mode, 
has ‘contrived to give a great charm ‘and much picturesqtie affect to 
his stories, by the introduction of various species of machinery ;\dnd 
that he has interwoven a great variety of popular and traditionary 
superstition very successfully. But without pursuing the pages be- 
fore'us closely, we shall, in reference to the alleged imitation of 
Shakspeare, quote a passage in which the ‘author limits the meanitig 
of the term to a sense much in aé¢cordance to that which’ we’ have 
insisted on in our preliminary observations, although we, muSt:éon- 
fess; the idea does not ‘appear so plain to us as'it ha’ ‘dotie’to' our 
author, when he says, no one can doubt that Scott hdd’ Othello 
and Tago’ in mind when he drew his Liecester and’ Varney,” Part 
ticular instances of poetic beauty being named, the pissage he 


refer to, and generally acquiesce in, runs thus —~ © 
BOE T1930 


a No: person can study these, and many others of the brautien of Scott 
the, ‘onstruction of his fables, and the fine_personifications, soni 
we have dwelt so. much, without perceiving that his mind | atas, fil vit th 
the tinagery, the invention, the execution, and just judgment Wy hi 
spéare ; ‘and’ that he, perhaps unconsciously, made him his model oye 
father insensibly took his cast of mind and chardcter* ‘from’ that Heine 
original. It is difficult to appreciate the extent, but it isitnpOssible ' 
to perceive ‘that ‘the public mind; the national character ever dif? lan- 
guage, ;has taken an impulse from the writings of Shakspearey andthe 

full impress of that influence is not yet, perhaps, fully received. 5kt jas 
scarcely. possible, therefore, that a mind like Seott’s ; shop ld. t .¢hare 
largely i in the general feeling, and not wonderful that, is. shou) fire 
itself. 1D. the shape of imitation, or, at least, in, evident sign oh andy iyo Bes 
tion. 1 tread in.the same steps., No one can doult:that; he, 

and Jago in. ae when he drew his Leicester and, 5 Aue 5 only, 
NI DHnDE ‘that. in this,. as iu similar cases, he shal escape nave AED Ma 
the : snares. of servile. imitation, ran ow ,boabai 


It is true that, as, Mrs, Jameson says, his Lady Ashioh ba. a.slcapentio 
ia ata Lady. Ashton - and, raat ro by ¢ Tid PORES ; SOA mos 
YS volts ae Bas s3,and yeh heir,.J§ one point Fn Fo ag 
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self-esteem, and insensible to the miseries inflicted by her cruel self-wilL 
It is as finely imagined, and as true to nature as the remorse of Lady 
Macbeth, and, perhaps, not less instructive.” —pp. 57, 58. 

In the third lecture, the writer goes on with his parallel, and is 
not always innocent of far-fetched and over-strained resemblances. 
We cannot, for example, figure to ourselves almost any circum 
stances that can be called similar or parallel.in the early history of 
these men—their education and mental discipline. Not to dwell 
on the difference of country, or era, or status in reference to them, 
we know very well, that even with twin-brothers who are educated 
together, any attempt to preserve or induce a general. uniformity or 
sameness of talent and. temperament between them, generally proves 
abortive.’ The apparently slightest or altogether undetected trifles 
lend biasses that are far more influential than any conventional 
or external agreements, and put to shame all general rules on the 
subject, drawn from position in society and education. We think 
our author, therefore, might have completed his work as _satisfac- 
torily, had he avoided the consideration of such problematical pa- 
rallels, The following remarks on Miss Martineau’s Psychologi- 
cal Essays, which appeared in Tait’s Magazine, on the formation 
of Scott’s character and genius, indicates a soundness of judgment, 
that might have kept him from trusting to similar events, resulting 
from some few similar coincidences, where he says— 

‘ T cannot admit the authoress’s hypothetical supposition—of the ne- 
cessity of such natural bodily suffering for the formation of such a cha- 
racter as Scott's; and we have proof to the contrary in what we know 
of Shakspeare’s life and character: either I am altogether wrong, and 
half the world with me, in maintaining the strong affinity in the cha. 
racter as well as the genius of these men, or the lady is right upon false 
‘premises. We never heard that Shakspeare was of infirm health, man 
or boy; and in suavity of disposition and amenity of manners, in con- 
versaticnal powers—-as well as vigour of intellect—no one will be so 
hardy as to maintain that he was inferior to any man of genius who ever 
‘enjoyed the advantage (if it be not a contradiction to say so) of the sick- 
liest childhood. The theory which would derive the benevolence and 
cheerfulness of Scott, and the misanthropy, or rather the spurning at his 
own nature because it was imperfect and less than illimitable, of Byron, 
from the same natural defect, is too violent to be just. All that we can 
justly conclude of the private character and social history of these re- 
markable men—and in this we may safely compare them—is, that both 
lived much in the world from their earliest days, and drew much of their 
materials for thought from actual observation, unshackled by opinion. 
Both were social in their dispositions and habits, and both were beloved, 
and their suciety courted by their contemporaries. It is a delightful and 
edifying consideratiun that the humanities they laboured to inculeate, 
the kindly affections they loved to depict, and the noble thoughts they 
embodied in their writings, reacted upon their own hearts and minds, 
and made them as much beloved 1 in their lives as they are admired in the 
pred uctions that survive them.’’—pp. 69, 66. 

There is‘some ambiguity towards the close of the above quotation. 
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When saying, “all that we can justly conclude of the private cha- 
racter wid social history of these remarkable men,” the connexton 
would lead us to understand that Byron was meant as one of them, 
whereas the spirit of the reasoning refers properly to Shakspeare. 
There would be as much error in the one view, as there is truth in 
the other. 

To conclude, we must agree with our author, that there is more 
of that real and practical poetry in the writings of Scott—more of 
that which is natural and congenial to man in his every-day condi- 
tion of existence ; less that is visionary, and, in a word, more thatis 
Shakespearian, than in the intense and harrowing efforts, of which 
we have had such exquisite specimens in Lord Byron and others of 
his school. We need not therefore apogolize for taking advantage 
of the work before us, to impress a conviction of this truth upon our 
readers, and ‘to teach them how to appreciate the works of the two 
mighty minstrels that have been compared throughout by the au» 
thor ; for their works never can become old, nor can-we ever be 
unwilling to hear good of them. : 


‘‘T have spoken of the mighty, though inappreciable effect of the 
dramas of Shakspeare upon the spirit of the age, and the genius of his de- 
scendants—‘ still flowing and ever to flow on’—his benevolence, his suavi-: 
ty, and the grandeur and comprehensive nature of his morality. ‘To those: 
who ask for proofs of the direct or indirect utility of the writings of Scott 
beyond the idle amusement of the passing hour, I answer in the words of. 
the ingenious female eulogist before spoken of : | 
. **]f the office of casting new lights into philosophy and adding new ex- 
emplifications and sanctions to morals be not the business of literary genius, 
we know not whatis. It is the buisness, the first business of every man; 
to deduce these very lessons from actual life; and we can conceive no 
more important occupation than his, who does the same thing for many,’ 
while doing it for himself; presenting the necessary materials and their 
issues, unravelled from thé complications and separated from the admixtures’ 
which may impair their effect in real life, but no less palpably real than if 
they had passed under actual observation .”” —pp. 79, 80. : : 
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Art. XI.—A History and Description of the late Houses of Parliament, 
and Ancient Palatial Edi fices of Westminster. . By Epwarp Wep- 
_ LAKE Brayxey, and Jonn Brirron. London: Weale. : 1835. | 


WE have now received the first six numbers of the history of these 
houses, and other ancient palatial edifices of Westminster, and find 
them filled with so much curious and interesting matter, that we 
shall do a little more to recommend them to the favour of the 
public, than we could when we shortly noticed the work at its 
commencement. The authors, from their extraordinary opportu- 
nities and particular habits, have been enabled to collect an immense 
variety and amount of accurate information regarding these edifices, 
from their earliest erection ; and this information they. have ‘so ‘ar- 
ranged, condensed, and explained, as to give the work a popular value, 
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independent of the great attractions it presents to antiquarian and 
architectural students. They have not merely had recource to all 
those books previously written and published, that throw light upon 
the subjects of their inquiries, but they have obtained, from manu- 
scripts and sources hitherto unknown, not a little that is as curious 
and valuable as any of the facts and particulars discovered by 
former researches. We may generally allude to those documents 
that minutely detail the materials, the operations, the prices and 
wages—also, sometimes, even the names of the artists, which the 
building, repairing, and embellishing of the edifices in question 
have occasioned to be recorded, in proof of the useful and new in- 
formation which our authors have made so pleasantly accessible to 
the public. 

Every one knows that the royal palace at Westminster, as well 
as the religious edifice, are very ancient, although the latter was first 
established. ‘The authors, however, show satisfactorily, that as far 
back as the reign of Edward the Confessor, Westminster was a 
royal residence ; and it is offered as a reasonable surmise, that. he 
himself erected the palace there, from a desire to forward, by his 
own presence, the progress of his re construction of the adjoining 
church and monastery. ‘There is also a notice of the holding 
a law-court- in the same place, in the year 1069. William 
Rufus, who, according to Holinshed, was proclaimed and crowned 
at Westminster, seems to have built the new or great hall. Duri 
the reigns of tie succeeding kings, mention is made of the same 
place as the scene of royal state. When we come down to the time 
of King John, the documentary memoranda respecting this palatial 
residence become more precise and accessible, chiefly in consequence 
of the recent. publication of ‘‘ The Close Rolls,” the originals of 
which are preserved in the Tower—the most ancient of which now 
extant is that of the sixth of John; and they frequently speak of 
the “ King’s Houses”’ (Domus Regis), as they were then deno- 
minated, at Westminster. 

* The following entries on the Close Rolls give us some information 
as to the state cf the palatial buildings in the time of King John. 

“On the 19th of October, 1205 (7th John) ‘the sum of £10. was 
directed to be paid to the king’s treasurer, Robert de Leveland, for the 
repair of the &ing’s houses at Westminster, by the view and testimony of 
lawful men,’ and on the 12th of July, 1207 (9th John), ‘ 100 shillings, 
if meed be, were ordered to be paid to the said person to cover (or roof) 
the said houses.’ In the autumn of the latter year also, ‘the barons of. 
the Exchequer were ordered to account with Robert de Leveland for 
what he had expended for the laying fine sand in the king’s houses at 
Westminster, when the king slept there on the Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday next before the feast of All Saints.’ Again, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1214, «the sheriff of London was commanded to allow the keeper 
of the king’s houses at Westminster to have carpenters for the repair 
thereof,’ On the 3d of January, in the same year, ‘the treasurer and 
chamberlains of the Exchequer were commanded by writ to deliver to. 
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_ Mr. Hardy, in his introduction to the first volume of the Close. 
Rolls, computes the prices of that period at the rate of a fifteenth 
of the present standard. We learn many particulars from these 
pages, not merely regarding Henry’s taste for artificial improve- 
ment and splendour, but for festivity, credulity, and oppressive ex- 
actions. We pass over the accounts of the pageants and feastings, 
that are minutely described, that took place at his marriage, and 
the coronation of his queen. On the 3rd of October, 1247, a dif- 
ferent, though a gorgeous scene, was exhibited at Westminster, on 
occasion of his presenting to the Abbey Church a precious vessel, 
which had been sent to him from the Holy Land, and was attested 
to inclose some of the genuine blood of our Saviour, which had 
trickled from his wounds at the crucifixion. 


“* Several weeks before the ceremony, the king summoned his chief 
subjects to meet him at Westminster, ‘ that they might hear,’ says Mat- 
thew Paris, ‘the most joyful news of a holy benefaction recently be- 
stowed upon the English from heaven. On the day appointed, the great 
men assembled, and were informed, in reply to their inquiries, that the 
king had received from the Masters of the Knights T’emplars and Hospital- 
lers, a beautiful crystalline vase, containing a portion of the blood of our 
Saviour, which he had shed on the Cross for the salvation of mankind ; the 

enuineness of the relic being testified under the seals of the Patriarch 
Robert] of Jerusalem, and the archbishop, bishops, abbots, and other 
prelates of the Holy Land ! 

“ «The king then commanded that all the priests of London, habited 
in costly dresses, and bearing standards, crosses, and lighted tapers, should 
early in the morning on St. Edward’s day, reverently meet at St. Paul’s. 
Thither the king himself came, and with the utmost veneration receiving 
the vase, with the treasure [of Christ’s blood] already mentioned, he 
bore it openly before him (preceded by the richly dressed priests), walk- 
ing slowly, in a humble garb, and without stopping, to the church of 
Westminster. He held the vase with both hands, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the vessel, or looking up to heaven, whilst proceeding along the dirty 
and uneven road. But a pall was held over him on four spears, and two 
persons supported his arms, lest the fatigue should be too great fur him. 

«Near the gate of the Bishop of Durham’s hall [in the Strand], he 
was met by the members of the convent of Westminster, with bishops, ab- 
bots, and monks (singing and rejoicing with tears, in the Holy Spirit), who 
accompanied the procession tu the church, which could scarcely contain 
the assembled multitude. The king, untired, carried the vase round the 

alace and the monastery, and then delivered it, as an invaluable present, 
to the church of St. Peter, and the brethren administering therein to the 
honour of God.’ 

«On the same day, and within the church, the king conferred the honour 
of knighthood on his half-brother William de Valence, and several other 
youthful persons.” —pp. 54, 55. 

Henry entertained great animosity at diflerent times against the 
citizens of London, and as a means of reducing their affluence, he 
established an annual fair to be held at Westminster, in the month 
of October, and forbade all other fairs to be held in that season, or 
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that any wares should be shewn within London, during the fifteen 
days that it continued. At Christmas he also kept the festival m 
the city, obliging the inhabitants to present him with rich new-year’s 
gifts ; according to Stow, taking victuals and wine where any could. 
be found, without paying for them. ‘These and many other unjust 
proceedings on his part, so exasperated the people, that he at length 
became alarmed, and the following specimen of his apparent con- 
trition took place, as related by Mathew Paris. 

*« «By command of the king, the citizens of London assembled together 
before him at Westminster, with all their families, even to the boys of 
twelve years old, on the Sunday before the feasts of Sts. Perpetua and Fe- 
licitas (March 7th, 1250), in the greater palace, which is called the Great 
Hall; and there was such a crowd of people that the whole court was 
filled with them. Being met together, the king, humbly, as if about to 
shed tears, entreated each one of the citizens, with heart and voice to dis- 
avow all kind of anger, malevolence, and rancour towards him; for he 
publicly confessed that frequently he himself, but more frequently his 
servants, had in many ways injured them, taking away their goods and 
retaining them, and in various respects encroaching on their rights and li- 
berties, wherefore he besought them to pardon him. The citizens, un- 
derstanding that nothing further was required of them, consented to 
all that the king requested; although no restitution was made of what 
had been taken from them.’ ’”’—p. 58. 

His promises of amendment were not longor well kent, and he ap- 
pears to have assumed the cross under the hope of making religion 
subservient to his views. He was made again, however, to acknow- 
ledge his irregularities, and promised to observe faithfully the char- 
ters of King John, prevailing thereby on the clergy to grant him 
a tenth of their revenues for three years, and on the barons, three 
marks for every knight’s fee held immediately of the crown. On 
this occasion he offered to submit to excommunication if he should 
fail in his engagements, and convened in the great hall of West- 
minster an august assembly, in order to have the sentence of ana- 
thematization solemnly pronounced. 

‘“I'here was something appalling in the nature of this ceremony : 
and the understanding revolts equally against the craft that engendered 
it, and the debasing superstition by which it was maintained. .In the 
present instance, all the prelates (if not the barons likewise), bore lighted 
tapers in their hands, but the king excused himself from holding anys 
saying that ‘ he was no priest;’ yet to prove the sincerity of his con- 
currence, he ‘ would keep lis hand upon his breast during the pro- 
ceedings.’ The anathema was pronounced by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the curse of heaven was invoked against those persons who, in 
future, should in any respect violate the two charters, (namely Magna 
Charta and the Charta de Foresta,) which were now confirmed by the king, 
‘The tapers were then extinguished, and thrown stinking aud smoking 
upon the ground, and the dire malediction uttered, that the souls of ever 
one who infringed the charters ‘might thus be extinguished, and stitik; 
and smoke in hell.” At the conclusion of the ceremony, the king! vobitrs 
tarily added, ‘ So may God help me, I will inviolably observe: all these 
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things, as I am aman and a Christian, a knight, and a crowned and 
anointed king ;"—-Henry was probably sincere at the moment, yet this 


solemn protestation had but little influence over his subsequent conduct.” 
—pp. 62, 63. 


Notices of parliaments being held, and many other public or re- 
markable events that took place at Westminster palace and hall, 
continue to be recorded during the reign of Henry III. ; yet, al- 
though his reign was long, the buildings and repairs were not com- 
pleted in that time, but were carried on for several years during 
Edward’s reign. From certain translated extracts from the ward- 
robe accounts, we select the following :— 


«* For timber, whereof to make the King’s Mews, and carriage of 
the same from Kingston to the said Mews, as well by land as by water, 
divers keys for the same, and for repairing the keys of the gerfalcons’ 
bath, for iron rings for the curtain of the Mews, before the said falcons, 
and for turfs bought for the herbary of the said falcons, £25 0 2 


‘¢* For deal boards bought for the doors and windows of the aforesaid 
houses, and for certain offices there, and for tables, stands, and other 
things in the Queen’s butlery and kitchen, and for the making thereof, 

£14 13 4 

‘«* For sockets (‘ forcerits’) to hold waxen torches, for two other 
sockets, for coffers to contain the rolls and tallies of the Exchequer, for 
iron bought for the use of the King and Queen, and carriage thereof, 
and for divers keys for the aforesaid houses, and other iron-work for the 
offices there, £16 5 6 

“* For lead, bought to cover the Queen’s Oriel, and to amend the 
gutters, tin bought to mix with the said lead to cover the said Oriel, andi 
for the amendment of other places there, with firewood to melt the same,, 
and for plaster of Paris, £32 2 0 

“ * For four ship-loads of hard stone of ‘ Bon’ ( Bononia, or Boulogne ?). 
seven hundreds and one quarter of Reygate freestone, and for freight and. 
unloading thereof, and for burnt lime, and for plaster of Paris purchased’ 


for the aforesaid works, £25 18 94 

“ « For tiles to cover the said houses, and to repair other the King’s 
houses there, with the carriage of the same, £6 8 QO” 
—pp. 81—83. 


The abovementioned works were in progress at the palace 
in the early part of Edward’s reign, and during 1277, and 
succeeding year. It appears that in 1292 and the two following 
years, many artificers were employed in different works, but par- 
ticularly in painting, at the “ King’s Chapel in his palace at 
Westminster.” And the rolls from which this information is 
derived seem chiefly valuable now, as showing the rate of wages of 
tradesmen at the close of the thirteenth century. Each of these 
rolls, generally speaking, contains the accounts of a single week. 
The highest weekly expenses varied from about 5/. to 13/. Ninety- 
four masons were at work in one week, and forty-two in another, 
together with fifty-five stone-cutters, six carpenters, &c.; whilst 
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the painters (to whom most of the rolls relate) were on an average, 
in number about twelve or thirteen. 


‘‘ We learn that the superior masons, who were engaged in the years 
1291 and 1292, had 6d. a day, and that the wages of the others varied 
from 4d. to 44d and 5d. a day; the weekly wages of the apparitor, or 
foreman, were 3s. 6d.; the squarers of stone, and their assistants, were 
paid from 4d. to 5d.a day. Wages of the principal smith 6d. a day; of 
carpenters from 43d. to 5d. a day; of plumbers 44d. to 6d.a day ; of tilers 
5d. a day. 

“The wages of the painters in those years, were as follow. Master 
Walter, the principal painter, was paid 14d. a day, the others smaller sums, 
in general from 7d. to 8d.a day. Two individuals, Andrew (Andrea) 
and Giletto, probably Italians, had conjointly 6s. 8d. for six days, and 8s. 
in another week for the same time. 

“ Among the articles charged in these accounts, are several which 
clearly demonstrate that painting in oil-colours formed a part of the 
decorations that were then in progress. Oil and cole and varnish, with 
white and red lead, vermilion and azure, and sinople, are repeatedly 
mentioned; together with gold and silver (deaf), of which considerable 
quantities were used. ‘These articles, as Mr. Hawkins has remarked, 
‘could not have been wanted for mere house painting ;’ and hence, as 
well as from the length of time which the artists were employed, he 
judiciously infers, ‘ that the paintings were not even heraldrical bearings 
(exclusively), but human figures ; either portraits or ideal representations, 
and historical subjects, such as were afterwards painted on the walls when 
the chapel was rebuilt by Edward the Third.’ 

‘* From the prices mentioned in these rolls, it appears that ‘a pottle of 
oil’ cost 5d. or 6d. ; a pound of red lead, 2d.; a pound of white lead, 14d. 
or 13d.; a pound of tin 3$d.; a quartern of azure ls.; a pound of red 
varnish 33d. and 4d.; a quartern of sinople ls.; a pound of green 54d.; 
one hundred (probably books) of gold leaf 3s. 4d.; one hundred of silver 
leaf 6d.; and a quarternof vermilion (probably of a hundred weight), 
6s. 5d.”—pp. 89, 90. 


The late destruction of the houses of Parliament by fire, seems 
not to have been the only calamity of the kind that has visited that 
spot and immediate neighbourhood. On the 29th of March, 1298, 
according to Stow, there was ‘‘ a vehement fire” in the palace, 
which fired the monasterie. In consequence of this event the king 
was obliged to remove to the palace of the Archbishop of York, at 
Whitehall, where he continued occasionally to reside till his death. 
In the year 1303, the King’s treasury, which was then within the 
precincts of the abbey, was robbed of jewellery to a very large 
amount ; but part of the stolen valuables were afterwards recovered. 
And as still more immediately connected with the law courts of 
Westminster, a singular case is detailed, as found among the na- 
tional archives in the chapter house there, and which, from a cir- 
cumstance incidentally mentioned, reminds one strikingly of an oc- 
currence in the life of Henry V., when Prince of Wales, as repre- 
sented by the great dramatist. Roger de Heexham, the justice 
appointed to try a dispute wherein one William de Brewes 
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was defendant, complained to the King, that when the matter 


was decided against the latter, he approached the bar, and grossly 
insulted the judge. 


“ William de Brewes, when arraigned before the king and his council 
for this offence, acknowledged his guilt; ‘and because,’ says the record, 
‘such contempt and disrespect, as well towards the king’s ministers as to- 
wards the king himself, or his court, are very odious to the king—as of late 
expressly appeared, when his majesty expelled from his household, for nearly 
half a year, his dearly.-beloved son Edward, Prince of Wales, on account of 
certain improper words which he had addressed to one of his ministers, and 
suffered him not to enter his presence until he had rendered satisfaction to 
the said officer for his offence, it was decreed by the king and council that 
the aforesaid William should proceed, unattired, bare-headed, and holding 
a torch in his hand from the King’s Bench in Westminster-hall, during full 
court, to the Exchequer, and there ask pardon from the aforesaid Roger 
and make an apology for his trespass.” He was afterwards, for his con- 


tempt towards the king and his court, committed to the Tower, there to 
remain during the king’s pleasure.”—p. 96. 


On coming down to the reign of Edward II., there is a highly 
interesting account of his coronation, as found in an ancient Latin 
manuscript in the British Museum, from which avariety of curious 
details are furnished by the author of the work beforeus. There is 
another roll belonging to the King’s Remembrancer’s Office, 
which has been lately discovered, and which includes many facts 
connected with the coronation of this monarch, and the principal 
works executed within the palace of Westminster, in the early 
part of his reign, that have never before been communicated to the 
public. The following details relating to the preparations for the 
coronation are entered on the back of the roll last mentioned. 


**«Qne long hall was erected of the entire length of the upper wallof the 
palace. reaching along the Thames, for the judgments and solemnities of 
the treasurer and barons [of the exchequer], and the great men and coun- 
cillors. ‘This hall was appropriated for the royal seat on the day of coro- 
nation, and it was therefore ordered, that it should be covered with boards 
* de sago,” and strongly supported at the back along its entire length, on 
account of the pressure of the people.’ 

‘*** Fourteen other halls were afterwards made, extending in length from 
that just mentioned, towards the great door of the palace, approaching as 
nearly as possible to the door without impeding the entrance and exit of 
the people and the men at arms. In these halls divers partitions were made 
for pantries, butleries, dresses, &c., with lattices before the partitions.— 
Three conduits were ordained to be running continually with red and white 
wine, and with piment*—‘pymento’—in the centre of these halls, that 
every one might come and drink at pleasure. 

‘**« Of the providing and storing forms, tressels, and tables against the 
coronation.—Mem. That all the houses and all the halls in the Palace, and 


ll 


* Piment was wine mixed with spice and sweetened with honey. Chaucer, 
in his: Afiller’s Tales, says, “ He sent her piment, methe, and spiced ale.” 
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many houses within the precincts of the Abbey, were prepared, and, as it 
were, filled with tables. 

««¢ Barriers, palisades, lattices, and other defences, were constructed be- 
fore the door of the great monastery in which the king was crowned, and 
in the same manner before each of the palace, and also before various places 
within and without the palace, which were assigned for pantries, butleries, 
cooking-rooms, sculleries, larders, and poulteries, and for divers other 
offices. 

«« Forty furnaces were fixed in the palace against the conclusion of the 
coronation; and divers ovens were made within it against the coronation, 
namely, in the bakehouse and saltsary. 

‘¢ «Divers breaches were made (and afterwards repaired) in the walls of 
the palace, for entrances and exits to various offices, namely, pantries, but- 
leries, larders, and rooms for poultry, and divers other necessaries provided, 
which had been lodged and deposited within the cemetry (and near the 
cemetry) of the monastery, by the palace. Divers lattices were also con- 
structed before the said entrances, and closed and interclosed between and 
about those arrangements.’”’—pp. 117, 118. 


Among the precepts in the “ Foedera” issued by Edward II., in 
contemplation of his coronation, there is one addressed to the 
sheriff of Wiltshire, ordering him to provide 24 live oxen, 24 live 
porkers, four live boars, and 30 fat bacon hogs. If the same rate 
of contribution was to be observed by the other counties, we need 
not longer be at a loss to guess‘what was the scale on which the 
festive boards of those days were loaded. But the precepts were 
not confined to viands alone, for the king addressed a mandate to 
the seneschal of Gascony and the constable of Bourdeaux directing 
them to procure and send to London, for his coronation, 1000 
pipes of good wine. 

This king was a weak man, and much controlled by worthless 
favourites, which brought him and his barons into frequent collision, 
while the people suffered grievously from their dissensions. A 
singular occurrence bearing upon the question of some of these dis- 


sensions is recorded to have taken place at Westminster Hall at 
Whitsuntide in 1317. 


‘‘ This year the king celebrated the feast of Pentecost in the Great Hall 
at Westminster, where as he sat in the royal seat at table, in the presence 
of the great men of his kingdom, there entered a woman adorned with a 
theatrical dress, sitting on a fine horse with corresponding trappings, who, 
after the manner of players, made a circuit round the tables, and at length 
ascended the steps to the table of the king, and laid before him a certain 
letter ; then reining back her steed, and saluting the guests, she retired as 
she came. The king had the letter opened that he might know its con- 
tents, which were as follow :—‘ His lordship the king shows little courtly 
consideration for his knights, who, in his father’s time and in his own, have 
exposed themselves to various dangers, and have spent or diminished their 
substance in their service ; while others who have not borne the weight of 
business, [adios qui pondus negocit nondum portaverant] haye been abund- 
antly enriched!’ When these things were heard, the guests looking one 
upon another, wondered at the boldness of the woman, and the porters.and 
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door-keepers were blamed for having suffered her to enter; but they ex- 
cused themselves, answering that it was not the custom at the royal palace 
[domus regi] in any way to prohibit the entrance of players, [histriones] 
especially at solemn festivals. Persons were then sent after the woman, 
who was easily found, taken and committed to prison; and being required 
to tell why she had acted in such a manner, she truly replied that she had 
been induced todo it by a certain knight, for a proper reward [mercede 
condigna|. The knight being sent for, and brought before the king, in re- 
ply to inquiries, nothing fearing, boldly confessed himself the author of the 
letter, and avowed that he had consulted the king’s honour in what he had 
done. ‘Lherefore the knight by his constancy rendered himself deserving 
of the king’s favour, with abundant gifts; and the woman was released 
from prison,” —pp. 136, 137. 

From what we have extracted, the general reader will at once 
perceive that there is abundance of amusing and otherwise highly 
interesting matter in these pages for his choice. ‘The subsequent 
reigns to that of Edward III. (which the sixth and last of the 
numbers before us reaches), must furnish still fuller and more va- 
luable matter than the period we have gone over, in the history of 
the edifices in question. We all know that many of the greatest 
events and names belonging to the nation for many centuries are in 
no small degree identified with the subject of this work. The 
late destructive event at Westminster adds much to the interest of 
the subject, as regards the present generation. Nor can we over- 
look the obvious truth, that unless such a work as this be imme- 
diately proceeded with, the opportunity will be for ever lost of 
doing it equal justice, to that which our authors can command. 
Were we ignorant of their capacity and almost unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with the matter undertaken, we should, from the specimens 
before us, pronounce the work to be equal to what its importance 
demands ; nor while we would thus strongly recommend the publi- 
cation for its historical and literary features, can we leave un- 
noticed the numerous and accurate engravings introduced, which, 
whether asembellishments, or presenting specimens of architectural 
art, are an important feature in the work. 





Art. XII.—Character of Lord Bacon: his Lifeand Works. By Tuo- 
_, mas Martin, Barrister at Law. London: Maxwell. 1835. 


We look upon this as a work not only of singular value, because it 
deals with the character, life, and writings of the Father of expe- 
rimental ‘philosophy, but because the conception and the course 
pursued by the author is somewhat novel, and the execution ex- 
tremely good. ‘The life of so great a man as Bacon, as was to be 
expected, has been often written, and by eminent persons ; nor 
haye we to go far back for such a contribution to literature and 
science. Yet the present author, it will be found by all, whether 
they have been previously acquainted or not with a history of the 
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character and writings of Bacon, has no mean claims upon the pub- 
lic attention and taste in this production. There is this novelty in 
it, that it mterweaves into the narrative many of the valuable let- 
ters of his lordship, which are strongly illustrative of his character, 
thereby giving it something of the nature and interest of autobio- 
graphy ; thus following Bacon’s own observation, which we copy :— 
‘‘ Such letters as are written from wise men, are of all the words of 
man, In my judgment, the best; for they are more natural than 
orations and public speeches, and more advised than conferences 
or present speeches. They are the best instructions for history, 
and, to a diligent reader, the best histories in themselves.” 

We only quote the author’s own words when we state, that 
“‘ another object I steadily had in view, has been to give a popular, 
yet brief account of Lord Bacon’s principal works, not a mere 
naked abstract, for that would present little or no attraction to the 
general reader; but an account illustrated, when necessary, with 
examples drawn from those splendid discoveries in sciences, which 
have been made since the introduction of the Baconian system.” 
It is because these specific ends have been constantly kept in view 
by Mr. Martin, who seems a ripe scholar, as well as a warm ad- 
mirer as regards the subjects he handles, that we recommend 
his volume to universal favour. Nothing is more common than 
for people to talk of great men and their works, without having a 
single precise idea of the grounds upon which they have become 
celebrated. In reference to Bacon, the very first genius of modern 
times as the minister and interpreter of nature, this sort of vague 
admiration is abundant. ‘The matter, language, and style of many 
of his works are not such as to attract ordinary readers, and the 
editors of them have seldom done much to givethem a more popu- 
lar character. ‘This service, the present little and excellently 
written book performs ; and anxious as _ we are that its views may 
become the more extensively known, thereby exciting a general de- 
sire, as its circulation must do, to drink at the very fountain head, 
and at the richest stream of knowledge, we now shall adopt in our 
pages some notices of a most interesting nature respecting the 
Father of modern philosophy and his writings. 

Francis Bacon, who was born near the middle of the 16th cen-, 
tury, was the youngest son of Nicholas Bacon, of whom it was said 
by Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ My Lord Keeper’s soul is well lodged.” His 
mother, a daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, tutor to Edward’ VI., 
was. a virtucus and learned woman; one of her literary works was an 
elegant translation in English, of Bishop Jewel's celebrated A pology; 
and which was published by the special order of Archbishop Parker, 
for common use. Bacon proved from his childhood worthy of such 
astock. His wit and readiness were at all periods of his existence 
the most remarkable. The queen delighted to prove himwith 
questions in his tender years. Upon asking at) one time, how‘old 
he was, he answered, “ two years younger than your Majesty's. 
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happy reign.” He was, however, in constitution, so delicate or 
rather sensitive, that a change of atmospheric influence would some- 
times cast him into a fit of fainting. ‘T’o the same acute and deli- 
cate temperament may be attributed his delight in after life, whilst 
meditating, to have music in the next room to where he sat ; and 
according to the season of the year, he had his table strewed with 
sweet herbs and flowers, which he said refreshed his spirits and 
memory. Jn spring time, when it rained, he would ride out in his 
open coach, to receive the benefit of irrigation, which he was wont 
to say was very wholesome, because of the nitre in the air, and 
before going to bed he would often drink a good draught of strong 
March-beer, to lay his working fancy asleep, which otherwise 
would keep him awake the greater part of the night. 

On leaving the university of Cambridge, he travelled in foreign 
parts, during which time he invented a new system of cyphers, 
which was afterwards incorporated into the first part of his In- 
stauration. At this time too, he appears to have been actively 
employed in examining the phenomena of nature, particularly that 
of sound. He was the first to suggest, says our author, the ear- 
trumpet, which he believes has never been noticed ; and he quotes 
for his authority, the following words of Bacon :—* Let it be tried, 
for the help ofthe hearing, and I conceive it likely to succeed, to 
make an instrument like a tunnel, the narrow part whereof may be 
the bigness of the hole of the ear, and the broader end much larger, 
like a bell at the skirts, and the length half a foot or more, and let 
the narrow end of it be set close to the ear, and mark whether any 
sound, abroad in the open air, will not be heard distinctly from a 
farther distance, than without that instrument, being, as it were, 
an ear-spectacle.’’ His discoveries have been of infinitely greater 
magnitude and value than the principle of the ear-spectacle, as 
Bacon calls what is now denominated the ear-trumpet; but even 
the above quotation shews what were his habits and ingenuity in 
his youth. 

We are not by any means, however, attempting to keep by Mr. 
Martin’s book so as nicely to notice the various turns in Bacon’s 
history, or all the proofs of his industry and genius. Here and 
there we shall alight upon some things that are sufficient for our 
purpose ; nor need we be fastidious in seeking for striking illustra- 
tions, for one cannot look upon any performance or period connected 
with Bacon’s name, wherein extraordinary things may not be dis- 
covered. ‘The sudden death of his father compelled him to return 
from the continent, and commence the study of the law, much against 
his taste. He soon got into Parliament; and, says Ben Jonson, 
“There happened in my time, one noble speaker, who was 
full of gravity in his speaking ; his language, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more 
neatly, more pressly, more mightily, or suffered less emptiness ; no 
member of his.speech but consisted of its own graces. His hearers 
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could not cough or look aside from him without loss ; he command- 
ed when he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at. his 
devotion. No man had their affections more in his power ; the fear 
of every man that heard him was lest he should make an end.” 
But though he was distinguished in many ways, and though the 
queen had promised repeatedly to call him to her service, this she 
continued to decline doing. While Sir Edward Coke was Attorney 
General, his enmity against Bacon no doubt helped to exclude him 
from any promotion. The rivalship between these eminent men 
would sometimes speak out, even in court ; an illustration of this 
warfare is appended in a note as taken from Bacon’s works, and 
which as a specimen of furious abuse on the one hand, and biting 
wit on the other, we shall extract. 


““* A true remembrance, says Bacon, ‘of the abuse I received of Mr. 
Attorney-general [sir Edward Coke], publicly in the Exchequer the first 
day of term; for the truth whereof I refer myself to all that were present. 

‘“««T moved to have a reseizure of the lands of George More, a relapsed 
recusant, a fugitive, anda practising traitor; and showed better matter for 
the Queen against the discharge by plea, which is ever with a ‘ salvo jure.’ 
{nd this I did in as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

«Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, ‘ Mr. Bacon, if you have an 
tooth against me, pluck it out; for it will do you more hurt than all the 
teeth in your head will do you good.’ J answered coldly in these very 
words; ‘ Mr. Attorney, I respect you; I fear you not; and the less you 
speak of your own greatness, the more I will think of it.’ 

‘«* He replied, ‘I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards 
you, who are less than little; less than the least ;’ and other such strange 
light terms he gave me, with that insulting, which cannot be expressed. 

‘««Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this: ‘Mr. Attorney, do 
not depress me so far; for I have been your better, and may be again, 
when it please the Queen.’ 

‘“‘* With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell what; as if he 
had been born attorney-general; and in the end bade me not to meddle 
with the Queen's business, but with mine own; and that I was unsworn, 
etc. I told him, sworn or unsworn was all one to an honest man; and 
that I ever set my service first, and myself second; and wished to God, 
that he would do the like. 

“* Then he said, it were good to clap a ‘cap. utlegatum’ on my back! 
to which I only said he could not, and that he was at fault ; for he hunted 
upon an old scent. 

““« He gave me a number of disgraceful words besides; which I answer- 
ed with silence, and showing, that I was not moved with them.’ ”"—pp. 
323, 324. 
~ But to come to the most extensively read portion of Bacon’s 
works, which are considered “ but as the recreations of his other 
studies”—of course we mean his Essays—let us hear what 
is said of them by himself, and by some others. 


‘In 1597 he published a volume of his ‘ Essays,’ in order, as it appears, 
to prevent the printing of a surreptitious copy which had got abroad, 
likening himself to one who has an orchard ill-neighboured, that gathers 
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his fruit before it is ripe, to prevent stealing. ‘I disliked,’ he says, ina 
letter to his brother, ‘ now to put thein out, because they will be like the 
late newe halfe-pence, which though the silver were good, yet the pieces 
were small. But since they w ould not stay with their master, but would 
needs travel abroad, I have preferred them to you, that are next myself, 
dedicating them, such as they are, to our love, in the depth whereof, I as- 
sure you, 1 sometimes wish your infirmities translated upon myselfe, that 
her majesty might have the service of so active and able a mind, and I 

might be, with excuse, confined to these contemplations and studies, for 
which I am fittest. 

‘« These writings he considered but as the recreations of his other stu- 
dies, and accordingly continued them, publishing in subsequent editions 
several additional Essays ; and it is an interesting fact, that the one on 
Friendship was written at the request of his earliest and latest friend, Mr. 
Matthew. Of all Lord Bacon’s works, this has ever been the most po- 
pular. 

‘* His observations are those of one who well knew the world, and they 
come home to men’s business and bosoms. As Dugald Stewart justly re- 
marks, ‘the novelty and depth of his reflections often receive a strong re 
lief from the triteness of his subject.’ There always was such definiteness 
in the author’s conceptions, that his ideas are often worded with all the 
point and brevity of a proverb. He was so great a master of language, 
that Dr. Johnson declared, that from his works alone an English Diction- 
ary might be compiled. His style is axiomatic. His sentences were not 
composed, but cast—and cast in gold.’’—pp. 30—33. 


Bacon was nearly always in embarrassed worldly circumstances. 
“* My good old mistress” (the queen), he says in one of his letters, 
‘‘ was wont to call me her watch-candle, because it pleased her to 
say I did continually burn ; and yet she suffered me to waste almost 
to nothing.”’ His patrimony was small ; “* for my father,” said he, 
‘‘ though I think I had greatest part in his love io all his children, 
yet in his wisdom served me in as a last comer.” About five 
years before the death of the queen, he was in so destitute a con- 
dition, that a goldsmith, living in Lombard street, arrested him 
whilst returning from the Tower, where he had been on the queen’s 
business, for a debt of three hundred pounds ; and he narrowly 
escaped being carried to prison immediately, through the kind 
offices of some friends. After the queen’s death, he thus writes to 
Lord Cecil. 


*¢* T shall be able, with selling the skirts of my living in Hertfordshire, 
to preserve the body, and to leave myself, being clearly out of debt, and 
having some money in my pocket, three hundred pounds land per annum, 
with a fair house, and the ground well timbered.’ ‘For my purpose or 
course, he adds, ‘I desire to meddle as little in the king’s causes, his ma- 
jesty now abounding in council ; and to follow my priv ate thrift and prac- 
tice, and to marry with some convenient advancement. For as for any 
ambition, I do assure your honour mine is quenched. Inthe Queen’s, my 
excellent. mistress’s time, the quorum was small: her service was a kind of 
freehold, and it was a more solemn time. All those points agreed with 
my nature and judgment. My ambition now I shall only put upon my pen, 
whereby I shall be able to maintain memory and merit of the times suc- 
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ceeding.’ But this was not lis only ambition. In Bacon’s breast there 
were two antagonist principles struggling for a mastery. He was bred a 
public man; and as his nearest connections had been und were the princi- 
pal ministers of the crown, it was natural for him to expect that public em- 
ployment to which he had been dedicated, and to hope for some of its ho- 
nours and rewards. He was conscious, however, that nature had fitted him 
rather for the pursuit of knowledge than of power. He worshipped the 
one in secret, and delivered his public devotions to the other. Would that 
he had listened to the solemn charge of his great, but then almost unknown, 
contemporary ! — 


> 


‘Fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?” 


He was soon attached to the court of James. With his merits that mo- 
narch was already well acquainted, and Bacon had not been backward in 
offering his services, ‘No man’s fire,’ said he, in a letter to the king, 
‘shall be more pure and fervent than mine; but how far forth it shall 
blaze out, that resteth in your majesty’s employment.’ ’—pp. 42—44. 


Ere long Bacon was made Solicitor General to the king, and next 
Attorney General. 


“ While Attorney-General, he endeavoured to put an end to private 
duels, which were then very common; and the charge which he delivered 
in the Star-Chamber, upon informations exhibited against William Priest 
and Richard Wright, as principal and second, was so highly approved of 
by the lords of the council, that they directed it to be printed and pub- 
lished, ‘ as very meet and worthy to be remembered and made known 
unto the world.” He begins by considering the nature and greatness of 
the mischief of Duelling: ‘ it troubleth peace, it disfurnisheth war, it 
bringeth calamity upon private men, peril upon the state, and contempt 
upon the law.’ ‘ Touching the causes of it,’ he observes, ‘ the first motive, 
no doubt, is a false and erroneous imagination of honour and credit. But 
then the seed of this mischief being such, itis nourished by vain discourses, 
and green and unripe conceits. Hereunto may be added, that men have 
almost lost the true notion and understanding of fortitude and valour, 
For fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of quarrels whether they , be 
just; and not only so, but whether they be worthy, and setteth a better 
price upon men’s lives, than to bestow them idly ; nay, it is weakness and 
disesteem of a man’s self to put a man’s life upon such liedger perform- 
ances: a man’s life is not tc be trifled with; it is to be offered up and 
sacrificed to honourable services, public merits, good causes, and noble 
adventures. It is in expense of blood as it is in expense of money; it is 
no liberality to make a profusion of money upon every vain occasion, nor 
no more it is fortitude to make effus'on of blood,except the cause be of 
worth.’ 

“ With the view of repressing this depraved custom of duelling—this 
fond, false disguise or puppetry of honour, as Bacon called it—he sug. 
gests that there should be declared a constant and settled resolution in 
the state to abolish it; that care should be taken that this evil be no more 
cockered, nor the humour of it fed; that all persons found guilty of this 
offence, should be punished by the Star-Chamber, and those of eminent 
quality, likewise, banished for some time from court.”—pp. 56—58, 

It seems as if he never uttered a feeble thought or an unpolished 
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sentence. His very suggestions, offered more than two hundred 
years ago, the present age is but following out, even in the im- 
provement of our laws. Bacon, as our author well Says, unaided 
and alone, at once gained that high vantage ground, towards which 
we have been ever since creeping. After enumerating other 
eminent services performed by him, it is added :— 


* The same fruitful and powerful mind which discoursed so eloquently 
and profoundly on the advancement and proficiency of learning, which 
expounded most luminously many of the subtlest doctrines of our law of 
real property, which projected the wisest plan for ameliorating the un- 
happy condition of Ireland, and grasped at once all the complexities of 
juridical reform, appears equally pre-eminent in the delicate and difficult 
task of detecting the causes of the controversies and abuses in the church, 
and of pointing out the best mode of ensuring its pacification and reform. 
The sectarian spirit which distracted the English Church during the re- 
spective reigns of Elizabeth and James, was of a character which could 
not be overlooked by any one who had the good of his country at heart. 
Nor ought the experience of the past to be neglected in such days as these 
of sects and schisms. Let us not idly reckon history as an old almanac, 
but rather listen to it as the voice of an ancient prophet, speaking of the 
age in which we live. 

“ ¢ Tt is very true,’ said Bacon, ‘ that these ecclesiastical matters are things 
not appertaining to my profession; which I was not so inconsiderate but 
to object to myself; but finding that it is many times seen that a man 
that standeth off, and somewhat removed from a plot of ground, doth 
better survey it and discover it than those which are upon it, I thought it 
not impossible, but that I, as a looker on, might cast mine eyes upon 
some things which the actors themselves, especially some being interested, 
some led and addicted, some declared and engaged, did not or would not 
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see.’ ’’—pp. 67, 68. 

A few sentiments such as these, thrown out with inimitable ease, 
and possessing a point and truth no less extraordinary, so as to 
make the reader feel his mind grow in strength the moment he pe- 
ruses them, should convince all that the study of Bacon’s volumni- 
ous works, is enough to make a man wise and good. His views, 
for instance, regarding the controversies about the Church of Eng- 
land, that were abundant enough in his days, should be thoroughly 
studied at present by both friends and foes of the Establishment— 
by all who wish to come to a judicious conclusion in a temperate 
manner, or to avoid that confusion of thought, so often shewn in 
conversation and in writing, when questions “relating to property are 
discussed. 

In 1618, Bacon was made Lord Chancellor, created Baron of 
Verulam, and soon afterwards Viscount St. Alban’s. But we 
shall chiefly confine our remaining extracts to Mr. Martin’s brief, 
popular, but able account of one of his lor dship’s principal works, 

we mean his Novum Organum, which propounds a better method 
for discovering truth than the anciest philosophers ever knew, and 


the observance of which has led to all the great advancements in 
modern science. 


we 
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“ The grand and fruitful principle propounded by Bacon—and which is 
as universally applicable as the Aristotelian dictum De omni et nudlo, and 
without which that dictum would be a barren and useless abstraction—is 
the principle of Inpucrion. To unfold this principle—to teach mankind 
that the on/y method of inquiry which can conduct to any useful result is 
that which, taking facts and not opinions—experience, not hypothesis, for 
its basis, proceeds, by means of rejectionsand conclusions, (¢. e., in the way 
of analysis), to decompose the phenomena of nature; so as tu elicit those 
axioms or general laws, (¢. e., generalized facts), from which we may syn- 
thetically infer, not only the particulars already inducted or brought in for 
examination, but others of which we had no previous knowledge—to pro 
pound this procedure, with rules for conducting it aright, was the object 
designed and realized in the Novum Organum ; and by which Bacon ac- 
quired, and so justly merited, the title of founder or Father of Experiment- 
al Philosophy. 

“ In giving to this new method the name of ‘ Induction,’—an old scho- 
lastic term, well known to Plato and his pupil, Aristotle—Bacon was in- 
fluenced, perhaps, by the consideration that it would induce a more ready 
reception of his plan; that if the badges of the ancient philosophy were re- 
tained, its errors would be sooner abandoned, and that the more readily 
because there would be no nominal change. To avoid any ambiguity 
which might arise from the use of an old term in a new sense, Bacon, in 
various parts of his writings, cautiously distinguishes Ais induction from 
that of Aristotle’s; and yet some ardent admirers of the Stagirite, misled, 
perhaps, by the name, and eager to ascribe to their idol every kind of 
merit, have confidently asserted, that Bacon’s induction is identical with 
the induction of Aristotle. A more erroneous opinion could not have 
been hazarded. ‘It is like confounding, says Dugald Stewart, ‘the 
Christian Graces with the Graces of Heathen Mythology.’ 

««« The induction,’ observes Bacon, ‘ of which the logicians speak of, and 
which seemeth familiar with Plato, (whereby the principles of sciences may 
be pretended to be invented, and so the middle propositions by the derivation 
from the principles ;) their form of induction, I say, is utterly vicicus and in- 
competent: wherein their error is the fouler, because it is the duty of art 
to perfect and exalt nature; but they contrariwise have wronged, abused, 
and traduced nature. For to conclude upon an enumeration of particulars 
without instance contradictory, ts no conclusion, but a conjecture; for 
who can assure, in many subjects, upon those particulars which appear of a 
side, and that there are not others on the contrary side which appear not ? 
As if Samuelshould have rested upon those sons of Jesse which were 
brought before him, and failed of David, which was in field. And this form, 
to say truth, isso gross, as it had not been possible for wits so subtile as 
have managed these things to have offered it to the world, but that they 
hasted to their theories and dogmaticals, and were imperious and scornful to- 
wards particulars; which their manner was to use but as‘ lictores et viatores,’ 
for sarjeants and whifflers, ‘ad summovendam turbam,’ to make way and 
make room for their opinions, rather than in their true use and service, Cer- 
tainly itisa thing,’ he adds ‘ may touch a man with a religious wonder, to 
see how the footsteps of seducement are the very same in divine and human 
truth : for as in divine truth man cannot endure to become as a child, so in 
human, they reputed the attending the inductions whereof we speak, as if it 
were asecond infancy or childhood,’ ”’——pp, 146—1 50, 
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Such is a general view of the induction propounded in the 
Novum Organum. ‘There is a remark of much truth on this sub- 
ject, and to the high honour of the inventor of this new method, of 
reasoning, which has been made by Dr. Reid, that should not. be 
forgotten.. ‘‘ Most arts, ’says he, “ have been reduced to rules after 
they had been brought to a considerable degree of perfection, by 
the natural sagacity of artists, and the rules have been drawn from 
the best examples of the art that had been before exhibited: but 
‘the art of philosophical induction was delineated by lord Bacon 
Ina very ample manner before the world had seen any tolerable 
example of it. This, although it adds greatly to the merit of the 
author, must have produced some obscurity in the work, and a 
defect of proper examples for illustration.” | 

Our author proceeds with much perspicuity and felicity to give 
the scope and object of the immortal work we now are speaking 
of ; his illustrations, selected from the best of modern discoveries 
made under the guidance of the Baconian method, are delightfully 
introduced. And it is to be remembered, that the prevalence of 
scholastic jargon in vogue, till the new art came into general use, 
necessarily coloured, even in this work, the inventor’s phraseology, 
which at first indeed was conducive to rendering his reasonings cur- 
rent. orexample, he gives to the prejudices that obscure or prevent 
a fair and correct interpretation of the phenomena of nature, the 
significant name of /dols of the Understanding. Till these 
are got rid of, even though it be admitted that experience (which 
is the result either of observation or experiment) is the only source 
of our knowledge of nature, we shall have before usa false and 
uneven mirror, which is apt to distort the truth. These prejudices 
he divides into four classes, Idols of the Tribe—of the Den—of the 
Forum—and of the Theatre. We shall quote Mr. Martin’s ac- 
éurate and lucid account of each. 


“1. The Idols of the Tribe are those prejudices which are inherent in 
human nature. Among these may be reckoned that disposition among 
men to assume the existence of a greater degree of order and uniformity 
in nature than experience is, in fact, found to justify; and thus when 
any thing inconsistent with this notion presents itself, it 1s either tor- 
tured, as it were, into reconcilement, or explained away. Thus, for ex- 
ample, as soon as the French geologists (MM. Cuvier and Brongniart) 
had accurately examined and described the tertiary strata of the Paris 
basin, an attempt was made to trace the different subdivisions of this in- 
teresting group throughout Europe; and no sooner was a new tertiary 
formation discovered, as that of Italy, for instance, than geologists endea- 
voured to identify it with the Parisian type: every fancied feature of cor- 
respondence was dwelt upon and exaggerated into a likeness, whilst the 
wide difference in mineral character and organic contents was slurred 
over as trifling and unimportant. ‘By the influence of this illusion,’ 
says Mr. Lyell, ‘the succession and chronological relations of different 
tertiary groups were kept out of sight;’ and thus the progress of geology 
was greatly retarded. 


= 


see 
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“ Thjs illustration, drawn from a deservedly popular science (and 
others from this and widely different branches of philosophy might easily 
be adduced ), shows that Bacon was justly warranted in expecting (as he 
did) that although the idols of the mind might be thrown down, still, 
when philosophy had been re-edified, they would be again set up and 
worshipped. 

“2. The Idols of the Den are those that originate from the peculiar 
character of the man. ‘Although our persons,’ says Bacon, ‘ live in the 
view of heaven, yet our spirits are included in the caves of our complexions 
and customs, which minister unto us infinite errors and vain opinions,.if 
they be not recalled to examination.’ ) 

* Among the prejudices of this class none deserve to be more strictly 
guarded against than those which spring from the particular studies to 
which one may be addicted. Habituated toa certain range of reading 
and reflection, a man’s thoughts are apt to become, as it were, localised ; 
and, as fabled of the cameleon, take their colour from surrounding ob- 
jects. Aristotle, devoted to the study of metaphysics, carried his favourite 
pursuit, with all its verbal magic, into his physics; and thus corrupted 
that science, rendering it an almost everlasting source of controversy. 

« Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester—an inquirer to whose patient observations 
the modern science of electricity is much indebted—is another example. 
Having assiduously studied the subject of magnetism, with considerable 
success, he forthwith began to construct a system of philosophy, founded 
on his favourite pursuit. 

‘‘ Prejudices, or idols of this kind, are not, however, confined to what 
may be reckoned the pagan-age of philosophy. Not many years ago,an 
attempt was made to account for the phenomenon of gravitation, and the 
laws of vegetable and animal life, by means of galvanism and electricity. 
Truly it is a wise precept which Bacon delivers, that he who studies na- 
ture should distrust those things which he is accustomed to contemplate 
with delight. , 

‘The Idols of the Forum or market-place are considered, by Bacon, 
the most troublesome of all, being those prejudices which are imposed 
upon us by words. ‘In human life, or conversation,’ says South, in one 
of his admirable discourses on this subject, ‘ Words stand for things; the 
common business of the world not being capable of being managed other- 
wise. For by these, men come to know one another’s minds. By these, 
they covenant and confederate, they deal and traffick.’ If, therefore, 
words do not accurately express the things of which they are the signs, 
and men cannot be brought to agree about their meanings, all contro- 
versies will end where they ought to have begun—in questions and dif- 
ferences about words. If divines and moralists had first detected and 
exposed the ambiguity of such words as ‘certain,’ ‘election,’ ‘ expe- 
rience,’ impossibility,’ ‘ necessary, ‘ person,’ ‘ regeneration,’ and the like, 
before they engaged in those discussions in which these terms are so often 
used, we should never have heard of so much wrangling and disputation 
—of so many sects and schisms. 

** As a remedy against this abuse of words, Bacon recommends that in 
all disputes, we should imitate the wisdom of mathematicians in defini 
our terms; so that others may know how we understand them, and whe- 
ther they concur with us or no. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘ these defini- 
tions cannot cure the evil; for definitions themselves consist of words, 
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arid words breed words; so that we must still have recourse to particular 
instances,’ 

‘* Besides, it might be added, that the very circumstance of having, in 
the first place, defined our terms, is of itself calculated to engender an un. 
imagined error. Thus, when a writer, in entering upon any discussion 
on the subject of political economy, for instance, begins by laying down 
an exact definition of such terms as ‘ value,’ ‘ wealth,’ ‘ labour,’ and the 
like—this is hkely to beget a false security in his mind, that as he rightly 
defined his terms in the outset, so they will be properly used by him 
throughout; whereas, if his definitions do not correspond with the writer’s 
ordinary use of the terms defined, but are rather the result of recent re- 
flection, he will be continually liable, as he becomes interested in the dis- 
cussion, to forget his definitions, and to recur to his former usage: just 
as a person when conversing in a foreign language with which he is not 
very familiar, will, when his passions are roused, unconsciously express 
himself in his vernacular tongue. 

**4. The Idols of the Theatre are the fourth and last class enumerated 
by Bacon ; and are those deceptions and fallacies of the mind which have 
arisen from the dogmas or theories of different schools of philosophy. He 
gives to them this somewhat fanciful name, because, in his opinion, such 
theories are so many stage-plays, exhibiting only theatrical or imaginary 
‘views of nature. Convinced, as Bacon firmly was, that ‘ Man, as the 
minister and interpreter of nature, ts limited in act and understanding 
by hts observation of the order of nature ; and that neither his knowledge 
nor his power extends farther'—he at once rejects all systems whose 
foundations are not bottomed in experience; for though they may show 
much such subtilty of speculation, yet, in practice, such fabrics of philo- 
sophy are of no substance or profit. These symptoms, says Bacon, are 
‘either sophistical, empirical, or superstitious:—sophistical, when ex- 
perience having been but partially and carelessly consulted, they are 
principally built up with the untempered mortar of the mind ;—empirical, 
when founded upon a hasty examination of a few particulars :—and su- 
perstitious, when philosophy is unwisely blended with theology.”—pp, 
153—156. 

Lord Bacon proceeds in his Novum Organum to speak of the 
false systems of philosophy, and the causes which had so long re- 
tarded the progress of true knowledge. ‘The second book next 
developes the inductive method more fully. The first step is to 
collect such facts and phenomena as in any way relate to the sub- 
ject of inquiry, whose form, that is, whose cause or law, is sought 
after ; we must begin with considering what things are to be exclu- 
ded from the number of possible forms, thus contracting the range 
of research. ‘To render the affirmative, negative, and comparitive 
facets more available, he suggested a tabular arrangement of them. 
Some few principles, common to every case, must be elicited, and 
having verified these, by trying if they will account for the pheno- 
mena which they represent, we must endeavour to reduce the prin- 
ciples obtained to some or one more general; and when we can 
‘advance no higher, the ultimate axiom must be assumed as the 
‘cause, and then verified in the same way as the subordinate prinei- 
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ples. This method applies to the laws of mind, just as truly as 
to physics. 


« As a further help to inductions, Lord Bacon proposes that, among the 
mass of facts brought in for examination, those which strike us as pecu- 
liarly fitted for our purpose, should hold a higher rank in the table of in- 
stances. These characteristic phenomena he accordingly terms Prerogative 
Instantiarum enumerating twenty-seven different species; and reducing 
them into three classes, vtz.: those which address themselves to the under- 
standing ; those which serve to correct or to inform the senses ; and those 
which conduce to praettce, i, e. to the invention of arts. ‘To each of these 
twenty-seven species he assigns a characteristic, but somewhat fanciful 
name. ‘To give the reader an idea of this part of the Novum Organum, 
we shall select a few of the principal Prerogative Instances, subjoining 
either Bacon’s own examples, or such illustrations, disclosed by modern 
science, as will best shew the author’s design.” —pp. 186, 187. 


Take the following, as given by Mr. Martin. 


“ Instanti@a Potestatis, or instances of power, are those which are reckons 
ed the masterpieces of art. Lord Bacon suggests that these should be 
thoroughly examined ; because they render the way to new discoveries and 
inventions more easy and feasible. ‘For if any one, he says, ‘ after an 
attentive contemplation of such works as are extant, be willing to push 
forward in his design with alacrity and vigour, he will either advance them 
or apply them to some other purpose.’ In illustration of this class, Bacon 
adduces paper as a singular and beautiful production of art. If he had 
lived in this day, with what delight he would have described the almost 
miraculous machine invented by the eminent mechanist, Ir. Dickinson, of 
Hertfordshire, by means of which a continuous stream of fluid pulp is not 
only made into paper, but actually dried, polished, and every separate 
sheet cut round the edges, and rendered completely ready for use, within 
the brief space of three minutes ! 

“* Modern science affords numerous examples of this class of instances of 
power. ‘I'he Davy, or safety-lamp, consisting only of a small oil light 
covered by acylinder of wire-gauze, has disarmed an explosive amosphere, 
perilous to human life, of all its power:—the Steam Engine, whose pro- 
digious effects are so well known and appreciated in this country, is civilize 
ing the world; and the Calculating Engine, contrived by Mr. Babbage, 
has been taught arithmetic by its celebrated inventor; these, and others 
which might be mentioned, are indeed wonderful masterpieces of art. 

“In surveying such splendid instances as these of skill and intellect, we 
are not to damp the ardour of our pusuits in science by entertaining the 
opinion that man can advance-no further—that he has already reached the 
highest pinnacle of human power; we ought rather, from the experience 
of the past, to replenish our lamp of hope, and to keep it burning. ‘I 
know not,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, a little while before he died —‘ 1 know 
not what I may seem to the world; but, as to myself, I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’’’—pp. 197, 198, 


We cannot follow the author’s analysis farther ; but enough of it 
and this volume has been quoted, to shew not merely that Lord 
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Bacon’s works are a mine of the richest materials that mankind 
can find on earth, but that the present talented volume is a delight- 
ful and safe guide to these treasures. Philosophy and literature are 
not the only subjects of interest in our author’s pages: the life and 
character of Bacon as a man are treated with singular tact and kind- 
liness, We shall not say a single word on the question of his in- 
nocency or guilt, referred to in these oft repeated lines :— 


‘‘ Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ;” 


we refer only to the work before us for a manly, fair, and tender 
consideration of the facts and procedure on the heavy charge of his 
having polluted justice by taking bribes. The author takes a me- 
diate view between the extreme opinions that he was the meanest, 
or the most innocent of mankind ; but at the same time satisfac- 
torily shows that his lordship was made a victim to screen Bucking- 
ham and the king. His letter, written to the Lords at the request 
of his Majesty, containing his submission, should be read, as says 
Mr. Martin, by all who would make themselves acquainted with the 
stores of eloquence contained in our Janguage.”’ | 


«To the Right Honourable the Lords of Parliament, in the 
Upper House assembled. 

“ ¢ The humble Submission and Supplication of the Lord Chancellor. 

** «Tt may please your lordships, [ shall humbly crave at your lordships’ 
hands a benign interpretation of that which I shall now write; for words 
that come from wasted spirits, and an oppressed mind, are more safe in being 
deposited in a noble construction, than in being circled with any reserved 
caution. 

««¢'Phis being moved, and, as I hope, obtained, in the nature of a pro- 
tection to all that J shall say, I shall now make into the rest of that where- 
with I shall at this time trouble your lordships a very strange entrance. 
For, in the midst of a state of as great affliction as I think a mortal man 
can endure (honour being above life), 1 shall begin with the professing of 
gladness in some things. : 

‘««« The first is, that hereafter the greatness of a judge or a magistrate 
shall be no sanctuary or protection of guiltiness, which (in few words) is 
the beginning of a golden world. The next, that, after this example, it is 
like that judges will fly from any thing that is in the likeness of corruption 
(though it were at a great distance), as from a serpent; which tendeth to 
the purging of the courts of justice, and the reducing them to their true 
honour and splendour. And in these two points, God is my witness, that 
thouvh it be my fortune to be the anvil upon which these good effects are 
beaten.and wrought, I take no sma!l comfort. 

‘* * But, to pass from the motions of my heart, whereof God only is judge, 
to the merits of my cause, whereof your lordships are judges, under God 
and his lieutenant, I do understand there hati been heretofore expected 
from me souie justification; aud therefore 1 have chosen only one justifi- 
eation instead of all other, out of the justifications of Job.. For, after the 
cleat submission and confession which I shall now make unto yoor :‘lord- 
ships, I hope I may say and justify with Job, in these words; I have not 
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hid my sin as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in my bosom. - Thisis 
the only justification which I will use. 

“ «It resteth therefore, that without fig-leaves, I do ingenuously confess 
and acknowledge that, having understood the particulars of the charge, not 
formally from the house, but enough to inform my conscience and memory, 
I find matter sufficient and full, both to move me to desert the defence, and 
to move your lordships to condemn and censure me. Neither willI trouble 
your lordships by singling those particulars, which I think may fall off, 

‘ Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribus una ?” 

Neither will I prompt your lordships to observe upon the proofs, where they 
come not home, or the scruples touching the credits of the witnesses; nei- 
ther will I represent unto your lordships how far a defence might, in divers 
things, extenuate the offence in respect of the time or manner of the g’ft, 

or the like circumstances; but only leave these things to spring out of 
your own noble thoughts and observations of the evidence and examina- 
tions themselves, and charitably to wind about the particulars of the charge 
here and there, as God shall put into your minds, and so submit — 
wholly to your piety and grace. 

“«* And now that I have spoken to your Jordships as judges, I shall say a 
few words unto you as peers and prelates, humbly commending my cause 
to your noble minds and magnanimous affections. 

** Your lordships are not simple judges, but parliamentary judges; you 
have afurther extent of your arbitrary power than other courts; and, if 
your lordships be not tied by the ordinary course of courts or precedents, 
in points of strictness and severity, much more in points of mercy and 
mitigation. 

** And yet, if anything which I shall move might be contrary to your 
honourable and worthy ends tu introduce a reformation, I should not seek 
it. But herein I beseech your lordships to give me leave to tell you a 
story. ‘Titus Manlius took his son’s life for giving battle against the’ pro- 
hibition of his general; not many years after, the like severity was pur- 
sued by Papirius Cursor, the dictator, against Quintus Maximus, whd 
being upon the point to be sentenced, by the intercession of some princi- 
pal persons of the senate, was spared ; whereupon Livy maketh this grave 
and gracious observation: ‘ Neque minus firmata est disciplina militaris 
periculo Quinti Maximi, quam miserabili supplicio Titi Manilii” The 
discipline of war was no less established by the questioning of Quintus 
Maximus, than by the punishment of Titus Manlius: and the same rea- 
son is of the reformation of justice ; for the questioning of men of emi- 
nent place hath the same terror, though not the same rigour, withthe 
punishment. 

“* « But my case standeth not there; for my humble desire is, that “his 
Majesty would take the Seal into his hands, which is a great downfall; 
and may serve, I hope, in itself for an expiation of my faults. . Thereforu, 
if mercy and mitigation be in your power, and do no ways cross “your 
ends, why should I not hope of your lordships’ favour and commiséra- 
tion ? 

_“*Your lordships will be pleased to behold your chief pattern, the 
King our soverign—-a king of incomparable clemency, and whose heatt 
is inscrutable for wisdom and goodness. Your lordships will remember 
that there sat not these three hundred years before a Prince in your House 
(and never such a prince) whose presence deserveth to be made meme 
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rable by records and acts mixed of mercy and justice: yourselves are 
either nobles (and compassion ever beateth in the veins of noble blood), 
or reverend prelates, who are the servants of Him that would not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. You all sit upon one high 
stage ; and therefore cannot but be more sensible of the changes of the 
world, and of the fall of any of high place. Neither will your lordships 
forget that there are vitia temporis as well as vitia homints, and that the 
beginning of reformations hath the contrary power of the pool of Beth- 
esda; for that had strength to cure only him that was first cast in, and 
this hath commonly strength to hurt him that is first cast in; and 
for my part, I wish it may stay there, and go no further. 

““* Lastly, I assure myself, your lordships have a noble feeling of me, 
as a member of your own body, and one that, in this very session, had 
some taste of your loving affections, which, I hope, was not a lightning 
before the death of them, but rather a spark of that grace, which now in 
the conclusion will more appear. 

«* And therefore my humble suit to your lordships is, that my penitent 
submission may be my sentence, and the loss of the Seal my punishment ; 
and that your lordships will spare any further sentence, but recommend 
me to his Majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is past. God's holy 
spirit be amongst you. Your Lordships’ humble servant and suppliant, 

« ¢ April 22, 1621.’ ’’—pp. 258—265. 

“ «Fr. Sr. Avsan, Canc.’” 

When suffering under disgrace, as is probable, he composed the 
following lines, not more curious, as coming from such a quarter, 
than for their weight of condensed thought and beautiful though 
melancholy point. The author says they were first printed in 
Farnaby’ s Florilegium Epigrammaticum, and are not, he believes, 
inserted in any edition of Bacon’s works. 

‘« The world’s a bubble and the life of man 
lesse than a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the wombe, 
so to the tombe: 
Curst from the cradle, and brought vp to yeares, 
with cares and feares. 
Who then to fraile mortality shall trust, 
But limmes the water, or but writes in dust. 
Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest: 
what life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficiall scholes 
to dandle fooles. 
The rurall parts are turn’d into a den 
of sauage men. 
And where’s a city from all vice so free, 
But may be term’d the worst of all the three? 
Domesticke cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
or paines his head. 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
or doe things worse. 
Some would haue children, those that haue them, mone 
or wish them gone. 
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What is it then to haue or haue no wife, 
But single thraldome, or a double strife? 
Our owne affections still at home to please, 
is a disease, 
To crosse the sea to any foreine soyle, 
perills and toyle. 
Warres with their noyse affright vs: when they cease, 


W’ are worse in peace. 
What then remains? but that we still should cry, 


Not to be borne, or being borne to dye.’ ”’—pp. 297, 298. 

We counsel all who delight in charming biography and enlighten- 

ed criticism, to purchase this little and elegant volume ; the very head 

of the immortal Father of Experimental Philosophy, in the title 

page, from a beautiful medal by Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, excites in 

the mind at first, on opening the book, the finest and most exalted 
sentiments of love and veneration. 








Art. XIII. 
1. A Poet’s Portfolio; or Minor Poems. In Three Books. By James 
Montecomery. 12mo. London: Longman and Co. 1835. 
9. Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, By Wituiam Worpswortn, 
12mo. pp 349. London: Longman andCo. 1835. 


Ir is seldom of late that we have troubled ourselves with poems or 
poets. The public taste has taken a different direction, and there is 
also a great dearth of talent and productions in this department. Of 
those sons of song, who, towards the beginning of the last twenty- 
five years, were crowning the reign of George III. with the greenest 
and most luxuriant laurels, death, and diversion of pursuits: have 
interposed their matter-of-fact tyranny, and allowed an interval for 
originality to recruit itself, and bring in a new dynasty in the 
empire of imagination. Byron, Scott, and Coleridge, are no more ; 
and the two last had even retired from the field of their early pas- 
sion, before their powers were unstrung. But even their sur- 
viving brethren have nearly altogether abandoned their first love. 
Campbell, Southey, Moore, Wilson, Montgomery, and Words- 
worth, seem to be so engaged with the stern realities of life, as to 
have neither time nor partiality for the muse’s wooing. It would 
not be an incurious inquiry or discovery, were the separate causes 
of this change of pursuit, the present occupations, and the opinions 
entertained by the poets themselves of their former doings, to be- 
come the subject of speculation on the part of some observant 
student of life and nature, in regard to each and all. One thing at 
least holds true of these eminent poets-- age with each of them is 
well advanced; and whether drying up the verdure of their 
souls or stirring them to the practice and cultivation of a higher 
art, viz., that of communing with futurity through the plain and 
every-day duties and occupations of common life, it seems that few 
and far between are hereafter to be their songs in this mortal state. 
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But how can we think of uttering such a sweeping sentiment of 
hopelessness, at the very moment that we have before us the 
strains of two of the most imaginative and refined of the splendid ar- 
ray named above, and strains too as exquisite and rich as any they 
ever poured forth to the ear of an admiring and grateful world ? Yet 
even these seem to belong to an earlier date than the present. 
They seem to be the gatherings, or to belong to the recollections 
of by-gone emotions. Mr. Montgomery states that his volume 
consists of “ miscellaneous and fugitive pieces, which, with many 
others, had been collecting on his hands during a period when no 
recollection of past success could embolden him to greater at- 
tempts.” This modest confession seems to corroborate the view of 
the matter which we have been taking; nor are we to suppose that 
either the nerve or fancy of men beyond the middle age will be 
equal to their former exploits, however ripe and rich the residue of 
their strains may be. 

We do not mean to insinuate that these volumes are unworthy of 
their famed authors: quite the reverse; they are full of their 
former selves, and contribute to a celebrity that is already immor- 
tal. The Poet’s Portfolio, is nothing less than a collection of 
Minor Poems, by James Montgomery, possessing all the exqui- 
sitely lovely features of his larger and much earlier works. His 
province is never more clearly shown than in his shorter pieces, 
where he finds some, it may be, very simple and common-place 
idea or fact, upon which he hangs the perfected reflections of his 
accomplished, devotional, and earnest mind, with all the ease and 
mastery imaginable in the use of poetic language. He in truth is 
decidedly lyrical and unaffected; the absence of all affectation in 
the pieces, for instance, before us now, being one of the rarest 
charms of poetry. But what need is: there to exert our ingenuity 
in seeking for a nicely accurate description of his genius and his 
works, when the world has long ago felt and understood them better 
than can be expressed; and when we have such touching, beauti- 
ful, and mstructive specimens as the Minor Poems in his Port- 
folio? We shall now give some examples, without offering many 
observations of our own, where all our readers will desire to see Mr. 
Montgomery alone. We shall not be particular as to the order in 
which we find his poems, in quoting from them. That which we 
first look into, 1s called “ The Field of the World,” and it is as 
poetical in sentiment as it is familiar in its imagery. 

‘* Sow in the morn thy seed, 

At eve hold not thine hand; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 

Beside all waters sow 
The highway furrows stock, 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow, 
Scatter it on the rock. 
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The good the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there ; 
O’er hill and dale, by plots, ’tis found; 
Go forth, then, every where. 
Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strewn. 
And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 
Thou canst not toil in vain ; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 
Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And heaven cry—‘ Harvest-home.’ ” 


A higher spirit will be felt to breathe in the following piece. 
Humility is the very sort of theme that seems to characterize the 
author’s religion and devotion, and it is that which he describes 
with as much truth, and so to speak, orthodoxy as poetry. One 
cannot for a moment doubt his earnestness at the period when he 
composed the poem, and we feel perfectly assured, that his uniform 
experience and study are only expressed in the stanzas. Without 
such a conviction much of the excellence of the piece would be apt 
to escape us ; but when we find a man, who never in his slighest 
efforts forgets that he is responsible even for the disportings of his 
muse, and besides being harmless, finds a duty and a pleasure in 
doing positive good, surely the thoughts, the words, the songs of 
that man are worthy, and shall receive the grateful homage of our 
admiration, even for his shortest and smallest work. 


HUMILITY. 


“ The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest: 
—In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 


When Mary chose ‘ the better part,’ 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
—Fairest and best adorn’d is she, 
Whose clothing is humility. 
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The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
—Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.” 


Mr. Montgomery’s sketches are separate and complete pieces, 
given with great minuteness, and often dealing with what is as fa- 
miliar as daily life ; but yet his truth, earnestness, and simplicity, 
still charm. What would any other man do, be he poet or who he 


may, with such a topic as the following, when he was to bring it 
within the compass of a few verses ? 


SPEED THE PROW. 


‘* Not the ship that swiftest saileth, 
But which longest holds her way 
Onward, onward, never faileth, 
Storm and calm, to win the day : 
Earliest she the haven gains, 
Which the hardest stress sustains. 


O’er life’s ocean, wide and pathless, 
Thus would I with patience steer ; 

No vain hope of journeying scathless, 
No proud boast to face down fear ; 

Dark or bright his Providence, 

Trust in God be my defence. 


Time there was—’tis so no longer— 
When I crowded every sail, 
Battled with the waves, and stronger 
Grew, as stronger grew the gale; 
But my strength sunk with the wind, 
And the sea lay dead behind. 


There my bark had founder’d surely, 
But a power invisible 

Breathed upon me ;—then securely, 
Borne along the gradual swell, 

Helm, and shrouds, and heart renew’d, 

I my humbler course pursued. 


Now, though evening shadows blacken, 
And no star comes through the gloom, 
On I move, nor will I slacken 
Sail, though verging tow’rds the tomb: 
Bright beyond—on heaven’s high strand, 
Lo, the lighthouse !—land, land, land ! 
Cloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 
Sense and sight are fleeing fast ; 
Time and tide must fail together, 
Life and death will soon be past ; 
But where day’s last spark declines, 
Glory everlasting shines.” 


- 
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_ As a fine evidence of how seriously his imagination can employ 
the poet’s art, even when using what sentimentalists and romancers 
have sickened us with a thousaud times, we quote the Recluse. 


“ A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its columns, pure and bright 
Returning thence in showers of dew; 
But soon a humbler course it took, 
And glides away a nameless brook. 


Flowers on its grassy margin spring, 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play'd, 
Birds midst the alder branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray’d ; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the halcyon built her nest. 


’T was beautiful, to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colours catch, 
As if ’twere raining diadems ; 
Yet.all was cold and curious art, 
That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 


Dearer to me the little stream, 
Whose unimprison’d waters run, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sun ; 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 


So thought I, when I saw the face, 
By happy portraiture reveal’d, 
Of one, adorn’d with every grace, 
— Her name and date from me conceal’d, 
But not her story ;—she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 


She cast her glory round a court, 
And frolick’d in the gayest ring, 
Where fashion’s high-born minions sport, 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing ; 
But thence, when love had touch’d her soul, 
To nature and to truth she stole. 


From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 
She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a bosom circle reigns, 
No fountain scattering diamond showers, 
But the sweet streamlet watering flowers.” 











Of the longer pieces, Lord Falkland’s Dream, supposed to have 
been on the night before he fell at Newbury, might afford us many 
fine lines and images. We have not room, however, to introduce 
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portions of all of these more elaborate poems, and shall chiefly 
confine ourselves to one entitled “ A story without a Name.” 
There is another. ‘ The Voyage of the Blind,” that will at once 
intimate to our readers a solemn and noble theme for our author’s 
impressive wisdom and sanctified genius. It was suggested by an 
awful occurrence, as recorded of the ship Rodeur, which in 1819, as 
it sailed from Africa with a slave cargo, which was visited by oph- 
thalmia, which blinded every one on board, both crew and captares, 
canary a single seamen. ‘lhe poem opens thus :— 
** O’er Africa the morning broke, 
And many a negro land revealed, 
From Europe’s eye and Europe’s yoke 
In nature’s inmost heart concealed ; 
Here rolled the Nile his glittering train 
From Ethiopia to the main, 
And Niger there uncoiled his length, 
‘That hides his fountain and his strength 
Among the realms of noon; 
Casting away their robes of night, 
Forth stood in nakedness of light 
The mountains of the moon.” 

«A Story without a Name,” is that of a fratricide, and the cri- 
minal is ever after haunted by the hideousness of his guilt, which 
neither change nor place can banieh from his memory. 

‘‘In vain he strove to fly the scene, 

_ And breathe beyond that time; 

Tormented memory glared between : 
Iinmortal seem’d his crime: 

His thoughts, his words, his actions all 
Turned on his falJen brother; 

_. That hour he never could recal, 

Nor ever live another. 


To him the very clouds stood still, 
The ground appeared unchanged ; 
One light was ever on the hill, 
— That hill where’er he ranged: 
He heard the brook, the birds, t the waid, 
Sound in the glen below ; 
The self-same tree he cower'd behind, 
He struck the self-same blow.” 


There is one whose love nothing can sever, but who finds in his 
unmitigated remorse, the closer ties of affection. 
‘* He had no friend on earth but thee, 

No hope in heaven above, 

By day and night, o’er land and sea, 
No refuge but thy love; 

Nor time nor place, nor crime nor shame, 
Could change thy spousal truth ; 

In desolate old age the same 


As in the Joy of _" 
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He wandered here, he wandered there, 
And she his angel guide ;— 
The silent spectre of Despair, 
With Mercy at his side. 
Whose love and loveliness alone 
Shed comfort round his gloom, 
Pale as the monumental stone 
That watches o’er a tomb.” 


A ets 


The fratricide seeks death in many ways, and in foreign lands ; 
but in vain. Something paralyses his efforts to commit suicide. 
Fate guides him as if without an aim to his native country; re- 
morse and love being still his clinging companions. It is on the 
scaffold, after all, that they are to be parted. 


| 
| “ They land—they take the wonted road, 
By twice ten years estranged ; 
The trees, the fields, their old abode, 
Objects and men had changed : 
Familiar faces, forms endeared, 
Each well-rememher’d name, 
From earth itself had disappear’d, 
’ we ! ‘Or seem’d no more the same. 


¥ The old were dead, the young were old; 
| Children to men had sprung ; 
| And every eye to them was cold, 
And silent every tongue: 
Friendless, companionless, they roam, 
Amidst their native scene, 
In drearier banishment at home, 
Than savage climes had been.” 


His wife is not allowed to visit him in his dungeon. But the 
trial is in open court. 


ee 








| 
| * On him, while every eye was fix’d, 
| And every lip repress’d, 
Without a voice, the rage unmix'd, 
That boil’d in eyery breast ; 
It seem’d, as though that deed abhorr'd, 
In years far distant done, 
| Had cut asunder every cord 
Of fellowship but one-- 


That one indissolubly bound 
A feeble woman’s heart: 
| —Faithful in every trial found, 
Long had she borne her part: 
Now at his helpless side alone, 
Girt with infuriate crowds, 
Like*the new moon her meekness shone, . 
Pale through a gulph of clouds.” 


The night before his execution comes— ... a a 
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“ That night by special grace she wakes 
Tu the lone convict’s cell, 

With him for whom the morrow breaks, 
To light to heaven or hell; 

Dread sounds of preparation rend 
The dungeon’ s ponderous roof; 

The hammer’s doubling strokes descend, 
The scaffold creaks aloof. 


She watch’d his features through the shade, 
Which glimmering embers broke ; 

Both from their inmost spirit pray'd ; 
They pray’d, but seldom spoke : 

Moments meanwhile were years to him; 
Her grief furgot their flight, 

Till on the hearth the fire grew dim; 
She turn’d, and lo! the light :— 

The light less welcome to her eyes, 
The loveliest light of morn, 

Than the dark glare of felons’s eyes, 
Through grated cells forlorn: 

The cool fresh breeze from heaven that blew, 
The free lark’s mountain strains, 

She felt in drops of icy dew, 
She heard, like groans and chains. 

Farewell !’—’twas but a word, yet more 
Was utter’d in that sound, 

Than love had ever told before, 
Or sorrow yet had found : 

They kiss like meeting flames—they part, 
Like flames asunder driven ; 

Lip cleaves to lip, heart beats on heart 

_ Till soul from soul is riven.” 


Such is James Montgomery, a true, a finished, and original 
poet ; and yet a greater is at hand ; one that surpasses him and all 
other living poets, for solemn, profound, and simple grandeur. 
There is no falling off here: W ordsworth is as mighty, as noble, as 
affectionate and minute as ever. We may add, that he in certain 
attributes surpasses all he has ever before done. How then, while 
entertaining such sentiments, can we talk as we have already done, 
of discovering the man of advanced years in his poetry? And 
we see him to be such in the more than ever hallowed tone of his 
stanzas. He seems neither to write for fame, nor to please, nor for 
the sake of his own immediate delight ; but rather as one approach- 
ing the confines of that existence and state, when a fuller note and 
loftier themes will be his ceaseless joy. We cannot expect, or con- 
ceive even of Wordsworth, with all his mastery over human lan- 
guage, and marvellous insight as regards the w hole creation, or the 
affinities which nature in all its forms wears to man’s condition and 
prospects, setting himself now to the earthly occupation of writing 
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poetry. It seems to us that it is rather when having glimpses of 
imperishable things, that his heart utters the sudden melody of the 
higher spheres, and in the language of his earlier years, because he 
has as yet no purer or more sublimated medium wherewith to com- 
municate his thoughts : for with all his conscious power over lan- 
guage, and surcharged as it is with an unction that appears awful, 
as sublime revelations embody, it yet is too gross for his majestic 
knowledge, wisdom, and heaven-born benevolence. But in our 
admiration, we are likely to lose ourselves, when attempting to de- 
scribe what he is and what he has done. Our design, however, 
has been to express a strong conviction that even the author of 
‘* Yarrow Revisited,” and other poems, will seldom find his song, 
though he should borrow from himself, or retain all his rarest poetie 
attributes, as exhibited in his most vigorous days, equal to the sort 
of anticipated fruition that strives for utterance as in the pieces 
before us ; and that therefore his exalted and exuberant thoughts 
will seek scope generally in some shape that it is not effable. Nor, 
to a being, such as Wordsworth, in whose views and conceptions 
the whole of nature teems with sentiment and intelligence, can it be 
difficult to find a suitable intercourse, though not in language 
known among men. And yet when he does in his ripened and au- 
gust simplicity condescend to speak to us of what he feels and has 
enjoyed, his pictures and teachings are as plain and perfect as the 
most exact stickler for truthful representation can desire, imprint- 
ing upon the mind of the scholar ineffaceable images and lessons, 
But who can have patience to listen to any one else than our poet, 
when verses such as the following are seen? We shall, however, 
only give snatches as they strike our own eye, impatient and ex- 
cited as it is among such a paradise of beauty and perfection, The 
first lines we read are from what he calls May-day Poems. 
‘“« Time was, blest Power! when youths and maids 
At peep of dawn would rise, 
And wander forth in forest glades, 
Thy birth to solemnize. 
Though mute the song, to grace the rite, 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 
Thy spirit triumphs o’er the slight, 
Man changes, but not Thou !” 
Who ever found any thing more complete than— 
A JEWISH FAMILY. 


(In a small valley oppostte St. Goar, upon the Rhine. ) 


** Genius of Raphael! if thy wings The mother—here thou must have 
Might bear the to this glen seen, 


With faithful memory left of things In spirit, ere she came 


To pencil dear and pen, To dwell these rifted rocks between, 
Thou wouldst forego the neighbour- Or found on earth a name; 


ing Rhine, An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 
_ And all his majesty, Thy inspirations give : ; 
A studious forehead to incline Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 
O’er this poor family, Predestined here to live, 
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Downcast, or shooting glances far, 
How ‘beautiful his eyes, 

That blend the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ! 

I speak as if of sense beguiled; 
Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite St. John. 


I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth transparent skin, 

Refined, as with intent to show 
The holiness within ; _ 


The grace of parting infancy, 
By blushes yet untamed ; 

Age fatth ful to the mother’s knee, 
Nor of her arms ashamed. 
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Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet, 
As flowers stand side by side ; 
Their soul-subduing looks might 

cheat 
The Christian of his pride : 
Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 
Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 
Of poverty and wrong, 

Doth here preserve a living light, 
From Hebrew fountains sprung ; 

That gives this ragged group to cast 
Around the dell a gleam 

Of Palestine, of glory past, 
And proud Jerusalem !” 


The most finished rhythm never found purer poetry nor more 
easy and elegant narrative than the stanzas called an— 


** INCIDENT AT BRUGES. 


“In Bruges town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled; 

Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavement tread. 

There heard we, halting in the shade 
Flung from a convent tower, 

A harp that tuneful prelude made 
To a voice of thrilling power. 


The measure, simple truth to tell, 
Was fit for some gay throng ; 
Though from the same grim turret 
fell 
The shadow and the song. 
When silent were both voice and 
chords, 
The strain seemed doubly dear, 
Yet sad as sweet, for English words 
Had fallen upon the ear. 


It was a breezy hour of eve ; 
And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered and seemed almost to 
heave, 
Clothed with innocuous fire ; 


But where we stood, the setting 
sun, 
Showed little of his state ; 
Aud, if the glory reached the Nun, 
’T was through an iron grate. 


Not always is the heart unwise, 
Nor pity idly born, 

If even a pissing stranger sighs 
For them who do not mourn. 

Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 
Captive, whoe’er thou be! 

Oh! what is beauty, what is love, 
And opening life to thee? 


Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 
A feeling sanctified 
By one soft trickling tear that 
stcle 
From the Maiden at my side; 
Less tribute could she pay than 
this, 
Borne gaily o’er the sea, 
Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English liberty ?” 


It surely can be nothing but excellence of a very high order, that 
charms us the longer we look into it ; and that baffles us, when we 


attempt to describe what we feel is its due. 


We know of no canon 


of criticism by which the next few lines can be suitably tried ; but 


they seem to us spotless. 
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“ If this great world of joy and pain Wem LE tah 
Revolve in one sure track; o westanl) 

If freedom set, will rise again, 
And yirtue flown, come back; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear !” ft 


«The Romance of the Water Lily” affords a.variety in the 
style and feeling of Wordsworth ; but it has a beatity of its own, 
which cannot fail to be appreciated by the lovers and. jydges of 
poetry. | We give only an extract. “ee 

Ty ‘** Next came Sir Galahad ; 

He paused, and stood entranced by that still face 
Whose features he had seen in noontide vision. 

___ For late as near a murmuring stream 

--’ He rested ’mid an arbour green and shady, 
Nina, the good enchantress, shed 
A light around his mossy bed ; 
And, at her call, a waking dream 

- Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian lady. / 


Now while his bright-haired front he bowed, 
And stood, far-kenned by mantle furred with ermine, 
As o’er the insensate body hung 
The enrapt, the beautiful, the young, 
Belief sank deep into the crowd 
That he the solemn issue would determine. ees 
Nor deem it strange; the youth had worn ales 
That very mantle on a day of glory, 
The day when he achieved that matchless feat, 
The marvel of the PEriLovus Seat, 
Which whosoe’er approached of strength was shorn, 
Though king or knight the most renowned in story. 
He touched with hesitating hand, 
And lo! those birds, far-famed through love’s dominions, 
‘The swans, in triumph clap their wings; 
And their necks play, involved in rings, 
Like sinless snakes in Eden’s happy land ;— 

‘ Mine is she,’ cried the knight ;—again they clapped their piniong. 
Mine was she—mine she is, though dead, 
And to her name my soul shall cleave in sorrow; 

Whereat, a tender twilight streak 
Of colour dawned upon the damsel’s cheek ; 
And her lips, quickening with uncertain red, 
Seemed from each other a faint warmth to borrow. ee 
Deep was the awe, the rapture high, hae Lhd 
-- Of love emboldened, hope with dread entwining, apa 
When, to the mouth, relenting death ! Ee Pe wee. 
Allowed a soft and flower-like breath, eeert 
Precursor to a timid sigh, 
To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining.” 
vot. 1. (1835.) No.IVv. | uu 
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There are other features in this collection of poems, which de- 
serve praise, beyond its exquisite verse, if thereby we mean only 
the skill of an artist’s hand in weaving a web of such soft yet po- 
tent spell as masters our heart and carries us captive whither it 
will. His lofty and calm patriotism, the pervading and sustaining 
piety of the poet, solemn, yet not cheerless, is caleulated to entice 
the reader to kindred trains and habits of meditation and contem- 
plation, in which the author is such a proficient. Had Wordsworth 
never written any thing but these poems, he would have beeome, 
what he long ago has been, the companion, the instructor of many 
a lofty and ingenuous mind. When ages have fled after we are gone, 
we have no doubt these same poems will guide the reflections, ele- 
vate the imaginations, and rejoice the spirit of thousands of good 
men. From ‘“ Stanzas on the Power of Sound,” a poem in which 
there is noble specimens of reflective thought, we take our last ex- 
tracts. 


‘* The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve Thee, Invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull, perchance, ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling lion’s here I am, 
How fearful to the desert wide ! 
That bleat, how tender! of the damn 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
Shout, cuckoo! let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone; 
’ Toll froi the loftiest perch, lone bell-bird toll ! 
At the still hour to mercy dear, 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to Nun’s faint sob of holy fear, 
To sailor’s prayer, breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow's cottage lullaby.” 


* Blest be the song that brightens 
The blind man’s gloom, exalts the veteran’s mirth ; 
Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
For the tired slave, song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest clime. 
Yon pilgrims see—in lagging file 
They move; but soon the appointed way 
A choral Ave Maria, shall beguile, 
And to their hope the distant shrine 
Glisten with a livelier ray ; 
Nor friendless He, the prisoner of the mine, 
Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest.” 


** Vast is the compass, and the swell of notes; 
From the babe’s first cry, to voice of regal city, 
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Rolling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 

Far as the woodlands—with the trill to blend 
Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to descend, 

While hovering o’er the moonlight vale. 

O for some soul-affecting scheme 

Of moral music, to unite 

Wanderers, whose portion is the faintest dream 
Of memory !—O that they might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear! 

O for a balance fit the truth to tell 

Of the unsubstantial, pondered well |” 


‘“‘ Break forth into thanksgiving 
Ye banded instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite, to magnify the ever-living, 
Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words, 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon; 
Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days’ work, by flaming seraphim, 
Transmits to Heaven! As deep to deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


A voice to Light gave being; 
To time, and Man his earth-born chronicler ; 
A voice shall finish, doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 
The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 
To archangelic lips applied, 
The grave shall open, quench the stars. 
O Silence! are Man’s noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life ? 
Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords, just, 
Tempered rapturous strife, 
Thy destined bund-slave? No! though earth be dust, 
And vanish, though the Heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the Word, that shall not pass away.” 
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NOTICES. 

Art. XIV.—A complete Geographical Chart, containing a View of the 

World up to 1834; compiled by A. Dyer, for L. P, Potuock, London : 

 F. Shaw. 

HER: is multum in parvo with a witness. On one large sheet, and at 
one view, you have spread out before you the world, in so far as is con- 
cerned an account of its Inhabitants, Religion, Products, Soil, Minerals, 
Imports and Exports, Trade, Islands, Seas, Rivers, Mountains, Cascades, 
Waterfalls, Lakes, Modern Discoveries, Cathedrals, Churches, National 
Debts, Monuments, Climates, Bridges, Chief Buildings, &c. &c. One 
cannot but wonder how the compiler could possibly crowd all this upon 
six times the space here open to him. But he has done, all this upon 
one sheet, without crowding; and whether weconsider the arrange- 
ment, or the type, the whule is lucid and intelligible; so that a few 
minutes’ glance at it will enable any one ever after to know where, 
in an instant, to find the important matter desired. For every thing is 
important in this chart to every person who reads but the newspapers. 
In public offices and counting houses of all descriptions, some such chart 
is an indispensable wall-companion. But the one now before us is, we 
think, the fullest and plainest of any we have ever seen. 


Art. XV.— Walter ; or, a Second Peep into the World we call * Ours.” 
By the Author of “ Moments of Idleness.” London: F. and W. Boone. 
1835. 

In this as in the author’s former volume, much talent and goodness of 

heart are exhibited. The mind of the writer, one must suppose, allows 

no waking interval to elapse whilst he is left to himself, without employ- 
ing it in the pursuit and establishment of some useful truth, and re- 
ducing it to that simple and sententious form in which it here appears; 
fitting it for being easily impressed upon himself, and remembered or 
adopted by any person who has once weighed its worth. Such a habit 
of reflecting, and clothing his reflections, must not only be the means of 
wonderfully enlarging his stock of ideas, and amending the utterance of 
truths and opinions, but it must be a delightful exercise, to which the 
readiest access is obtained. Ifa man’s age is to be measured, not by the 
number of years he has vegetated on earth, but by the amount of his 
doings, the author cannot be young. We shall present a specimen of 
the opinions and aphorisms that fill the volume before us, from which 
the shrewdness, the fancy, and benevolence of the author may be 

judged of. ° 
‘© Few there are who think for themselves, and fewer still who think 

for others.”’ | 

“ The King of Spain boasts that in his dominions the sun never sets— 
so may the owner of a coal-pit.” 

“ Had all of us the means of subsistence without working for it, the 
world would relapse into a state little short of barbarism; there would 
be no one to learn, because there would be no one to teach, and we 
should be obliged to be our own tailors as well as our own cooks.” 








Art. XVI.—Mary and Florence; or, Grave and Gay. By A. F. T. 
London: Hatchard. 1835. 


Tuis is, according to our views, one of the objectionable attempts that 
are very frequently made to instruct children. As a tale, it is frivolous 
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and unnatural. But just think of the purpose which the author has in 
view by such atale. Jt is thus explained in the preface :—* It has often 
been remarked, with regret, by the author of the following pages, that in 
books written for the purpose of conveying religious instruction to 
children, the scheme of redemption, and the doctrine of the atonement, 
subjects of all others the most important and deeply interesting, have 
been generally explained in language too vague and obscure to meet 
the comprehension of a child.” And the attempt here made is “ to sim- 
plify to the youthful reader what has been so much more ably done by 
others, in works addressed to those of maturer years.” Now the simple 
announcement of this purpose was startling enough to us, but when 
the attempt was looked into, we were utterly offended. We open 
at random. ‘“ Mamma,” said Florence, ‘* when we came in, who were 
you speaking to? There was no one to listen.” ‘ Yes, Florence,” said 
Mrs. Percy, ‘‘ there was God.” “Oh, mamma!” exclaimed both the 
little girls at once, “ do tell us now who is God.” By and by, we have 
«The Apple Pie; or, some Passages in the lives of Charles and Emily :” 
but we have, aged as we are, neither found an answer that to us is simple 
and proper to the above question, nor in explanation of the solemn 
dcctrine intended to be taught, as stated in the preface. 





Art. XVII.— What is a Comet, Papa? or,a Familiar Description of 
~ Comets ; more particularly of Halley’s Comet, §c. By R. M. Lornuin. 
_ London: Ridgway. 1835. 
A PLAIN and impressive dialogue on comets, and the other heavenly bodies, 
for the benefit of children, whose curiosity is always great on these sub- 
jects, and whose aptitude in taking up the simple truths of astronomy is 
proportionably remarkable. In anticipation of the appearance of Halley’s 
comet, ere many weeks elapse, this little work is well-timed. There is 
an edition on common paper, which may be got by the dozen for a trifle, 
and one of which shculd be in every family within the nation, where ig- 
norance or children may be found. We cannot conceive of any means by 
which the majesty and power of the Almighty is to be so easily and for- 
cibly impressed upon the uninformed mind, as by putting this little tract 
into the hands of such. That must be a heartless and wicked parent, who 
will not enjoy the earnestness and ingenuity of the thousand interroga- 
tories that will thereafter be innocently proposed by the simple inquirer. 
We shall only remark farther, in reference to this most slender and unas- 


suming work, that it proves how much valuable knowledge may be taught 
by small, when well-directed means. 





ae ee ee 


Art. XVIII.—The Life and Works cf William Cowper. Vol. VI. 


With an Essay on his Genius and Poetry. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 183. 


WE find no cause, when noticing the present volume of this elegant and 
valuable work, to alter one single expression of praise which we bestowed 
on the first and second vclumes. Indeed, the preliminary essay, which 
is from the pen of the Rev. J. W. Cuningham, Vicar of Harrow, increases 
the worth of the poetical portion of this edition, beyond what we had an- 
ticipated. That essay is not only a correct, but a complete and graceful 
guide to a proper appreciation of the genius and poetry of the great 
Christian poet who is the subject of it. Not that it isto be expected 
any thing very new can be offered by any critic, especially on such a pos 
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pular and well understood author as Cowper. But it collects all that is 
most valuable from former criticisms, presenting it to the eye at once, 
and is done with such an affection and candour, as to convince any person 
that a congenial spirit, as well as independent and accomplished thinker, 
has performed the duty. 

This volume contains Table Talk—The Progress of Error—Truth— 
Expostulation — Hope —Charity—Conversation—Retirement—and the 
two first books of The Task. The embellishments are a highly finished 
engraving of the poet, and a no less charming view of Cowper’s Summer 
House. Doubtless, this work has a great sale. 





Arr. XIX.—Sentiment, not Principle ; or,an Old Man’s Legacy .2 vols. 
London: Whitaker. 1835. 


THE introductory notice to this work states, that the writer of it visited, 
not many years ago, the Mediterranean, Italy, France, and some other 
parts of Europe; that the tale embodies part of that tour; and that it at- 
tempts, ‘ by arraying facts in a garb of fancy, to convey instruction in 
the way least likely to offend, and to afford information and amusement, 
without doing violence to the feelings of any.” We must say, however, 
that it has been a tiresome piece of business for us to get through it. 
The supposed origin of the work is clumsily conceived, and feebly de- 
scribed; the plan is bad; and the tale is poor. Some public questions, 
and the foreign parts visited, are introduced, without a single new thing 
being said of them; and then the most prosy common-place dissertations 
in the shape of religious homilies, are appended, by way of improvement, 
to each notice and occurrence, requiring the patience of a saint, or the 
sentimentality of a pining old maid. The extremely high religious doe- 
trine and views insisted on, at every turn, are any thing but fittingly 
thrust into the tale or the tour. Toryism, and what is generally under- 
stood by the term orthodoxy, are obtrusively brought forward in this 
feeble form and in so far as regards Catholic countries and places visited, 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and the practices of her sons aré 
criticised and abused in a way that would please Rae Wilson himself, were 
it not that-all this is done even much morejtiresomely than he would do it. 
Indeed, we very soon perceived that pretty nearly the same foreign 
towns, cities, and scenes are alluded to in these volumes, as those that 
find a place in his wo1k, reviewed in another part of our present number, 
and that pretty nearly the same sentiments appear in both, the quéstions ; 
therefore immediately occurred, has he a methodistical and blue-stock- 
ing sister or wife, and did she accompany him in his late tour tocer- 
tain Catholic countries ? 


eee 


Art. XX.—Momoir of the late Rev. Joseph Hughes, A.M.; one of the 
Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By Joun Letr- 
cHiLp. London: Ward. 1835. 


Ovr literature is rich in religious biography ; although, from the subjects 
chiefly handled in such works, their merits are only known by a portion 
of the community. The present volume is a valuable contribution to 
this class of literature ; and to all who take delight in contemplating a 
learned, an accomplished, an eminently pious, and an influential man, 
there is here abundance of matter for the exercise of their partiality; es- 
pecially to all who take a deep and instructive interest in watching a 
very full development of the workings of the on detailed 
UU 
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and depicted by one who was a strict observer, and doubtless a faithful 
chronicler of his interior self; for the subject of this memoir left rich 
materials, written with his own hand, for the work. Independent of Mr, 
Hughes’ eminent acquirements, talents, and character, and also of his’ 
status in the religious world, this volume presents no mean recommen- 
dations of itself, as regards the author’s part in it. It is well and mo- 
destly written, and possessed of the higher qualifications of being affec- 
tionately, earnestly, and devoutly conceived and sustained throughout, 


te 


Arr. XXI.—The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. I1X.; containing Philosophical 
and Exegetical Tracts on several important and difficult Subjects of 
the Old.and New Testaments. Edinburgh: Clarke. 1835. 

Tuis Library, which consists of translations of the most valuable and 

interesting works of German and other continental divines, in so far as 

they are connected with biblical literature, has already proved to be one 
of the most vigorously conducted and richest Cabinets of the present 
day. We must say that the publisher of this work is conferring a signal 
service upon the cause of sacred truth, and deserves the especial thanks 
of clerical readers. Independent of the high value of the different trea- 
tises that have already appeared in these consecutive volumes, the other- 
wise great difficulty of obtaining access to their contents, particularly in an 
able English translation, recommends to no ordinary favour their appear- 
ance in this shape. Inthe present volume there are four Tracts, the 
three first by Professor Gottlob Christian Storr, the last by Professor 
Hengstenberg, of Berlin. The very first of these Tracts, a dissertation of 
the meaning of ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,” exhibits the critical and the 
profound erudition of the writer ina conspicuous light; nor so far as we 
have been able to judge for ourselves, have we met with anything short 
of sound and elaborate thought throughout the volume. It seems to us 
to» be nothing more than the truth, when it is asserted in the preface, 
that of all those who apply their learning to the Scriptures, not only the 
largest number, but the most successful in collecting knowledge, are to 
be found among the German writers. Nor can we doubt that the pre- 
judice which has hiherto existed among many in this country, against 

German divinity and philology, will be in no small degree swept a 

by the Biblical Cabinet, without auy danger being necessarily incurred, 

from the neological school, to which not a few German authors, on sacred 


subjects belong. 


Art. XXII..—The Library of Romance. Edited by Lertcu Ritcuie. Vol. 
XIV. The Enthuiast, altered from the German of Spindler. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1835. 

Wir all its alterations (and to what extent these go, we have not the 
means of knowing), the Enthusiast is not a favourite of ours. It has 
some of the worst features of German romances. The plot is tortuous 
and confused ; the characters and scenes extravagant; aud although, as 
already said, we have no means of judging precisely what may have been 
the editor’s alterations, we cannot doubt that but for these, the work 
would have seemed much more objectionable to us. It must be admitted 
at the same time, that the scene of action, and for description, being 
much within the courtly circles, offers no ordinary scope for the exercise 
of observation and fancy, and that some of the characters deeply interest 
the reader, though as a body they are uniform and indistinct. 
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Art. XXIII.— The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens. By H. St. G. 
Tucker, Esq, London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. 1835. 


“ Tue tragedy of Harold is intended,” says the author, in his introduc- 
tory remarks, where he thinks it proper to tell us what he considers the 
proper object of the drama, “ to inculcate the virtue of patriotism ; and 
it was written when the armies of France threatened our shores.” 

“ Camoens has been composed in a different style, and the language, the 
incidents, and characters, approach nearer to the standard of real life.” 

We learn besides, that these plays, written many years ago, have had a cir- 
culation within the narrow circle of the author’s family and friends, since 
which time they have been revised, in the hope of rendering them worthy 
of public favour. We have no hesitation in saying, that they are worthy 
of being read, and re-read, by all who delight in chastened sentiments, and 
pleasant dramatic scenes; still, we think the author would not have been 
much minus in fame, had he never allowed them to have gone farther 
than the circle in which they originally moved. It will really be a dra- 
matic production of no common-place order, that is permanently or even 
fora time, arrest the favour of the present race ; and we cannot but 
think that people act unadvisedly and somewhat cruelly,when they, without 
some extraordinary grounds, counsel any friend thus to face the public. 





Art. XXIV.—The Rural Muse. Poems by Jounn Cuarz. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


Joun Cuar¥ is as simple, natural, and fresh as ever, but more polished 
and learned; therefore, these pieces are more exquisite than ever. Among 
them there are some we have'before seen. There is a pensive beauty in the 
following, that is eminently soothing and gentle; nor is'it less chaste 
than poetical, It is called “ The Evening Star.” ! 


‘© How blest I’ve felt on summer eves, 
When resting on a stile, 
Half hid in hazel’s moist’ning leaves, 
So weary after toil ! 


And gazing on the summer star, 
That shed its ruddy light 

Like joys, which something came to mar, 
Retreating out of sight. 


~ O’er the wood-corner’s sombre brown, 
The lamp of dewy eve, 
No sooner up than sloping down, 
Seemed always taking leave. 


Yet ’tis a lovely sight to see, 
And beautiful the time 
It shines in heaven’s canopy 
At evening’s gentle prime. 
Akin to images and things 
That glad the quiet mind, 
A calunness o’er the heart it flings, -. 
That poets love to find. 





—- 
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It shines o’er sheep within the fold, . “rer 
On shepherds whistling home ; 


The plough lies in the fallow mould, 
The horse is free to roam. 


’ Tis welcome to the weary breast, 
It sweetens life's employ, 

It sees the labourer to his rest, 
The lover to his joy. 


The wanderer seeks his easy chair, 
The light is in his cot, 

His Evening Star is shining there, 
And troubles are forgot. 


It looks on many a happy place, 
Where lovers steal to meet; 

It gilds the milk-maid’s ruddy face, 
While on her rustic seat. 


Upon the old tree in the glen, 
That by the hovel lay, 

The shepherd there had set his pen, 
And whistled on his way. 


It shines o’er many a whisper’d pledge, 
By fondness told again ; 

In cowsheds by the woodland hedge, 
’Neath hawthorns by the lane. 


It brings the balm to summer nights, 
Like incense from afar, 

And every musing mind delights 
To hail the Evening Star.” 


Ppa, and ithies sweet lays in the volume, entitle it truly to the name of 
“The Rural Muse ;” for they are such as not only none but he who is a 
poet in reality could sing, but they are in such perfect keeping with the 
experience of rural life, as none but he who has rapturously tasted it, could 
describe. The bliss he speaks of, in the first stanza, -‘‘ when resting on a 
stile,” on summer eves, suggests a perfect picture. 

We must extract his affectionate address to Bloomfield, a congenial pea- 
sant poet, for its beauty and propriety :— 


“ Sweet unassuming minstrel! not to thee 
The dazzling fashions of the day belong: 
Nature’s wild pictures, field, and cloud, and tree, 
And quiet brooks, far distant from the throng, 
In murmurs tender as the toiling bee, 
Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 
Well! Nature owns thee; let the crowd pass by ; 
The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks, that gently flow and sing 
But nature is their source, and earth and sky 
Their annual offering to her current bring. 
Thy gentle muse and memory held no sigh ; 
For thine shall murmur on to many a spring, 
When prouder streams are summer-burnt and dry.” 
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Art. XXV.—Frithiof’s Saga; or, the Legend of Frithiof. By Esatas 
Troner. Translated from the Swedish. London: Baily and Co. 1835. 


Tue author of this work is one of the most celebrated poets of Sweden. 
It is about ten years since the poem first appeared at Stockholm; and 
its popularity has been so great, that already it has gone through five 
editions. It has also.had the honour of being translated most carefully 
into the German language. It must surely, therefore, have a claim upon 
English readers, put as it now is into an elegant English dress. Were 
it for nothing else than the curious mythology it contains, whence many 
of our own superstitions have been borrowed, the work would deserve our 
favourable notice. 

We are told that “the Legend on which the poem is founded, and to 
which the author has adhered pretty closely, is of great antiquity. 
Frithiof the Viking must have flourished in the eighth or ninth century, 
a considerable time before the introduction of Christianity into Scandi- 
navia. The author has taken this occasion to interweave various in- 
teresting allusions to the Gothic Mythology, and to introduce many strik- 
ing examples of its operation and influence. Of supernatural agency he 
has, with great good taste, been sparing. The twenty-fourth canto con- 
tains a short but clear analysis of the Edda doctrine; there is alsoa 
touching allusion to the future appearance of the Christian religion in 
Scandinavia, in a prophetic strain, and in a style worthy of Virgil. The 
monotony incident to most poems has been ingeniously avoided, by each 
canto being written in a different metre, the result of which is an unin- 
terrupted freshness, variety, and spirit.” 

As a specimen of its description, we quote part of the first canto, which 
opens with the young loves of the heroand heroine. The verses have a 
natural sweetness about them of no ordinary character. 





“ But hours of childhood quickly fly : 

A blooming youth, with flashing eye, 

Now gazes on the maiden bright, 

Whose charms full blossom to the 
sight. 


He seeks no longer childish sports ; 
Unarmed the hardy youth resorts 
To the dark forest, where the bear 
Lies growling in his gloomy lair ; 
And breast opposed to breast they 
ficht, 
And Frithlof conquers : with delight 
To Ingeborg he bears the spoil ; 
Forgotten are his wounds and toil. 


For woman loveth danger's task: 
As plumes hang fondly o’er the 
casque, 


When no light zephyrs rouse their 
pride, 3 
Thus beanty clings to valour’s side 


When during the long winter’s night, 

In the vast hall, while flames shine 
bright, 

He sings a lay, or reads a story 

Of Asas’ and Valhalla’s glory,— 


‘Of gold,’ he says, ‘is Freya’s 
hair, 

It waves like wheat-sheaf in the air ; 

But I know locks of brighter gold 

That a more polish’d brow enfold. 


Iduna’s breast is soft and fair, 

It pants beneath a tissue rare : 

I know a verdant silken vest 
That covers a far whiter breast.” 


Had this month’s number of our journal been less richly and variously 





distinguished by its poetical articles, we might have pleased our readers 
with a copious account of this poem; but enough has been shown to 
prove it eminently worthy of public favour; especially when the North- 
ern Society has been so successfully exciting our attention to the Sagas of 
our Scandinavian ancestors. 

END OF VOL. I 
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SECOND VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW, FOR 1835. 


be 





A. 


ABBEY CHURCH at Westminster, present 
to, 584 

Abbotsford, visit to, described, 225 

Abolition Society, at New York, notices of, 
399 

Aborigines, American, their claims, 287 

Arboretum Britannicum, Loudon’s, notice 
of, 468 

Abdy, E.S., his Tour in the United States, 
review of, 326 

Ab8truse subjects, power of oratory on, 255 

Absurd conduct of infidels, instances of, 
514 

Acting, real, piece of, 301 

Actor, first appearances of an, 350 

Acts of parliament, divisions of, 391 

Advertisement of a quack, specimen of, 63 

Affectation, specimen of, 406 

Africa, South, wild animals of, 75 

Alexandria, notices of, 10 

Algiers, P. B. Lord’s, review of, 311; de- 
scription of the city of, 320 

Alternative, singular, story of a, 233 

Amalgamation, alarm about, described, 
340 

Ambition, an object of, what may properly 
be, 47; tortuous, of public men, instanced, 
564 

Amendment, importance of a good, 399 ; 
how it is to be carried into effect, 400 

Amusements, effect of, on the susceptible, 
243 

Analogy, uses and nature of, 503 

Andover, institutions of, notices of the, 
282 

Aphorisms, two critical, 257 

Apparent sky, nature of the, 500 

Appeal, specimen of a foolish, 494 

Apprehensions, erroneous, source of super- 
stition, 58 

Arab marriage, how celebrated, 122 

Arab cook, story of, 263 

Arabs, their mischievous disposition, 15 ; 
character of the, described, 317 

Aristocracy of play-actors, a member of the, 
instanced, 492 

Arctic seas, appalling picture of, 214 

Armagh, see of, establishment of, 24 

Arrest, law of, tale of the, 194 
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Artist, original, description of an, 133 

Assassination, dread of, how exemplified, 
380 

Assassins, history of, review of, 442 

Assembly, province and composition of re- 
presentative, 41 

Association of ideas, process of, 294 

Astrology, judicial, astronomy the origin of, 
59 

Astronomy, nature of the science of, 469 

Asylum, welcome, how occupied, 222 

Auldjo, John, his visit to Constantinople, 
378 

Australia, western, notices of, 178 

Author’s fidelity, how to measure an, 69 

Authors, popular, instanced, 225 

Autocrat, northern, his jealousy of the En- 
glish, 379 


B. 


Bacon, Nicholas, character of, 591 

Bagdad, Khalif of, his destruction, 451 ; 
splendour of his palace, 452 

Balconie, lady of, account of, 134 

Ballot, election by, its operation in Ame- 
rica, 333 

Balm of life, quack inventor of, how ex- 
posed, 65 

Baltic fishermen, superstition of, 57 

Barbary, interior regions of, described, 113 ; 
sti te, classification of inhabitants of the, 
314 

Bargains, advantages of decided, 292 

Baracouta, voyage of his Majesty’s ship, 
153 

Barn, St. Patrick’s, particulars concerning, 
24 

Barry Cornwall, character of, as Kean’s 
biographer, 350 

Barthezene, General, his policy at Algiers, 
325 

Bavaria, prince of, sketch of the, 386 

Bazaars in Constantinople, description of, 
382 

Beans, abhorrence of, by Egyptian priests, 
7 

Bears in Ceylon, appearance and habits of, 
33 

Beasts of burden, women used as such, 
126 
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Beauty, oriental, description of an, 385 

Bed on ship-board, horrors of, 404 

Bedouins de Paris, who they are, 115 

Belgic revolution, history of, 196 

Belief, monstrous, story of, 249; Chris- 
tian, nature of, 516 

Bell, Xavier’s stratagem with the, 426 

Benefit, account of Kean’s first London, 
360 

Benevolent fraternity of Churches in Bos- 
ton, sermon before, 549 

Berri, Duchess of, notices of the, 387 

Betsy Baker, who she was, 456 

Bey of Tunis, his levees described, 118 

Biblical criticism, specimen of, 257; Cabi- 
net, Clarke’s, vol. ix, notice of, 621 

Biographies, effects of published, 303 

Blackfriars, actors at, notices of, 474 

Blacks, free, declared to be a nuisance, 
331 

Blind traveller, conjectures regarding, 26 

Bloomfield, Clare’s address to, 623 

Blows, merit in submitting to, described, 
315 

Blue-Coat Boys, notices regarding, 481 ; 
description of their dress, 484 

Boardman, G. D., memoirs of, 367 

Bodily suffering, its alleged effects upon 
Scott, 580 

Bolingbroke, Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord, 
557 

Bonny, slave vessels at, 163 

Booth, Sir F., his munificence, instance of, 
211 

Borderers, Indian, habits of, 109 

Boston, African schools of, the origination 
of, 346 

Boteler Th., his voyage of discovery, review 
of, 153 

Boulogne, character of the place, 520 

Bourmont, Count de, his expedition to Al- 
giers, 312 

Bower, Johnny, character of, 227 

Brayley and Britton’s late Houses of Par- 
liament, 581 

Brethren, who should live as, 557 

Bridgewater House, archives at, 478 

British at the Cape, respectability of, 170; 
sailors, hardihood of, attested, 154 

Brougham, Lord, his discourse on Natural 
Theology, 430 

Bruce, Abyssinian, anecdotes of, 466 

Bruges, incident at, a poem by Words- 
worth, 614 

Brussels, the hot-bed of discontented spirits, 
202 

Bulwarks, inefficient, described, 132 

Burke, Mr., notice of a speech of, 45; no- 
tice of his reflections on the French revo- 
lution, 53 


INDEX. 


Burmah, missionary to, desire to be a, ex- 
cited, 369 ; the desire fulfilled, 370 

Butler, F. A., her Journal, review of, 402; 
who is Mrs. ? 403 

Byron, sonnet occasioned by the death of, 
235 

Cc. 

Cabinet orders, despotic, consequence of, 
201 

Cabinets, curious, description of, 130 

Campbell the poet, Scott’s opinion of, 230 

Candour, Scott’s, defended, 572 

Cape, Dutch farmers at the, hospitality of, 
70 

Captive, The, a novel, review of, 183 

Caricature, coarse, sample of, 185 

Carnival, tom-foolery of a, described, 525 

Carne’s Lives of Roman Catholic Mission- 
aries, review of, 415 

Carouse, last, horrors of a, 299 

Carthage, city of, description of, 115 

Catacombs, description of Egyptian, 10 

Cataracts of the Nile, notice of, 13 

Catholicism, Rae Wilson’s sketches of 
518 

Cats, Scott’s opinion regarding, 232 

Cattle, cheap, where to be found, 177 

Cecil, Lord, Bacon’s letter to, 594 

Ceylon, notices regarding, 30 

Chaldea, shepherds of, their astronomy, 
502 

Champions of Christianity, who have been 
the chief, 510 

Changes in political institutions, when to 
be introduced, 49 

Channing, Dr., interview with the cele- 
brated, 342 

Character, delightful, sketch of, 235; reli- 
gion considered a test of, 517 


Characteristics of Shakspeare and Scott, 
571 

Charioteer, St. Patrick’s, his generosity, 
23 

Charlotteville, university of, notices of, 
281 


Chart, Geographical, Dyer’s complete, no- 
tice of, 618 

Chateaubriand, M., his conjectures cor- 
rected, 117 

Chivalry, exemplified by missionaries, 303 

Cholera, approach of, described, 137 

Christian Man, Coleridge’s system for a, 
251 

Christmas day, remarkable, described, 217 

Christ’s Hospital, Trollope’s history of, 
480 

Churches, American, visit to the, reviewed, 
277 

Cincinnati, sketches of the city of, 110 

Circe of the desert, enthusiasm of a, 266 








INDEX. 


Circles, first, in the United States, charac- 
terised, 410 

Cisterns in Carthage, described, 116 

Civility to Christians, Turkish, attested, 
383 

Clare, John, his Rural Muse, notice of, 
622 

Classic lands, Scottish, visit to, 229 

Clauzel, M., his policy in Algiers, 324 

Clergy, British and American, comparison 
between, 286 

Climacteric years, what they are, or were, 
57 

Club-houses in London, description of, 540 

Code of laws, English, characterised, 491 

Cceeur de Lion, accusation against, 447 

Coffin, account of a man ordering his own, 
74 

Coke, Sir E., his enmity against Bacon, 
instance of, 593 

Coleridge, specimens of his Table Talk, 
250 

Collegiate schools, American, notice of, 
285 

Collier, J. P., his new facts regarding 
Shakspeare, 471 

Colonies, British, Martin’s History of, 166 

Colonization Society, the American, cha- 
racterised, 329 

Colour, people of, in United States, con- 
sidered, 327 

Commentaries, Scott’s, influence of pictures 
in, 262 

Committees, respective, for each class of 
laws, recommended, 396 

Commons, question as to numbers in the 
House of, 45 

Community, good of, object of all govern- 
ments, 39 ; snug, description of a, 217 

Companion to the Almanacs, perpetual, no- 
tice of, 310 

Complexion, where, and where not a pass- 
port to kindness, 329 

Constantinople, European diplomacy at, 
characterised, 91; J. Auldjo, his visit to, 
378 

Constitution, British, illegality of the, 493 

Consumption, missionary exertions in spite 
of, 375 

Contrast, affecting, described, 223 

Contrition, royal, specimen of, 585 

Conversion to Christianity, Irish, under St. 
Patrick, 23 

Cooke, his memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 
557 

Counsel for emigrants, sequel to, 145 

Country, love of, affecting instance of, 175 

Courage, cruelty the criterion of, 3 

Cowper, life and works of, notice of, 148; 
vol. vi of, 619 

Credulity, instances of, 56 


627 


Creeds, absurdities of some, 260 

Creepers, the present generation called 
596 

Criminal laws, observations on, 392 

Criticism, a science with Coleridge, 255 

Critics, sneering at, specimens of, 405 

Cromarty, traditional history of, reviewed, 
127 

Crows, instances of impudent, 30 

Culture, moral and religious, the great 
want of the poor, 554 


D. 


Dakhul, the scenery of the AZneid, 124 

Daniel, specimen of a, 489 

Days, lucky and unlucky, a pagan super- 
stition, 57 

Deaf lad, conduct of a, 244 

Dead bodies, horror towards, among the 
Kaffres, 83 

Death, sudden, Little White Lady’s, 240 

Death-scene, Bolingbroke’s, described, 566 

Debates, advantages of public, in legislating, 
43 

Definitions, accurate, specimens of, 432 

Deist, duty of a conscientious, 517 

Deistical notions, Bolingbroke’s, character- 
ized, 565 

Delay, danger of, in respect of England to- 
wards Russia, 88 

Delicacy, American, sneered at, 410 

Demons, ancient Jewish, their origin, 55 

Den, idols of the, what they are, 599 

Deputy to legislative assembly, duties of, 
44 

Devil, who is the? 54 

Dewey, Rev. Orville, his discourses, notice 
of, 470 

Dexterity, account of a blind man’s, 30 

Dey of Algiers, garden of the, 115 

Dictionary, General Biographical, notice 
of, 466 

Dinner-table, Dutch, rules for travellers to 
observe at, 70; scene at a, 296 

Diospolis Magna, topography of, 2 

Directions, statute of, recommended, 396 

Disbelieve, who are not entitled to, 515 

Discovery, Voyage of, by Th. Boteler, 153 

Divan, description of a, 121 

Document, valuable, discovery of, 476 

Discourser, not a dramatist, instance of, 
253 

Domestic affections, influence of poverty on, 
558 

Donkins, Mr., value of his patent, 213 

Dowars of wandering Arabs, described, 
125 

Drama, English, notices of the, 472; Ita- 
lian, notices regarding, 532 

Dramatic power, Scott’s, described, 575 
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Drinking, Moorish, accounts of, 121 

Duelling, Bacon’s opinion of, 595 

Dumfries, Kean’s receipts at, 355 

Dutch at the Cape, character of, 63 

Dwarfs, admission of, by Egyptian Gran- 
dees, 11 

E. 

Earth, motions of the, whence derived, 498 

Ear-trumpet, Bacon the inventor of, 592 

East, the affairs of the, discussed, 84 

Eastern women, their smoking habits at- 
tested, 267 

Economy, Ruined by, a sketch, 289 

Edinburgh Review, influence of an article 
in, 362 

Education, Dutch, at the Cape, 63 ; notices 
of, 172 

Educe, strange use of the word, instanced, 
490 

Edward VI., his tender conscience, 482; II., 
coronation of, notices regarding, 588 

Egypt, Wilkinson’s general view of, 1 

Electors, eligibility of, how to be regulated, 
47 

Elephant-hunt, account of, 31 

E] Kab, the ancient Eilethyas, notice of, 12 

Ellesmere, Lord, notice of his manuscripts, 
472 

Emigrants, counsel for, noticed, 145; sen- 
sible letter of an, 178 

Eminent men, value of the written lives of, 
368 

Empire, British, extent of, 167 

Empiricism, character of modern, 61 

Enforcing the law, mode of, considered, 
398 

England, a poem, by J. Walker, notice of, 
307 

Englishmen, how insulted in Constantinople, 
384 

Entails, one effect of, 51 

Entertainments, family, in ancient Egypt, 8 

Enthusiast, story of an extravagant, 248 

Epitaph on Boardman’s tomb, terms of the, 
377 

Equality, political, essay on, 50; principles 
of, the Cape Dutch actuated by, 76 

Escape, narrow, story of a, 78 

Esquimaux, interview with, described, 218 

Essays, character of Bacon’s, 593 

Eternal city, Rome so called, 529 

Eugene Aram, opinions concerning author 
of, 190 

European skill, picture of, 313 

Euphrates, navigation of the, considered, 
15 

Europeans, ignorance of, in the affairs of 
the East, 87 

Evening Star, Clare’s, a poem, 622 

Evidence, nature of the, in theological sci- 
ences, 432 


INDEX. 


Exeter, Kean’s behaviour at, 356 

Expedition, fitting out of an, described, 211 

Expulsion from a school, solemn nature of, 
487 

Extremity, dreadful, account of, 98 


F 


Faction, the ways of, described, 567 

Fair established at Westminster, by whom, 
535 

Fair philosopher, pretty phraseology of a, 
366 

Fair sex, severe description of the, 491 

Falkland Islands, notices of, 181; veget- 
able and animal kingdom of, 182 

Fall of man, opinions regarding the, 492 

Family history, interesting, instance of, 67 

Fanny Kemble, embarkation of, for Ame- 
rica, 403 

Far West, new view of the, 102 

Fashion in literature, remarks on, 506 

Fat old fool, Dr. Johnson set down as a, 
409 

Fernando Po, people of, described, 162 

Fetiche dance, description of, 160 

Ficticu, overstretched, instance of, 397 

Field of the World, The, a poem, 606 

Finesse, a novel, review of, 183 

Fishery, Xavier’s conduct on the Coast of, 
425 

Florence, notice of an hospital at, 532 

Forest, startling account of a night spent 
in a, 77 

Fortitude, a tale, Mrs. Hoffland’s, 369 

Forum, idols of the, what they are, 599 

France, apathy of, in affairs of the East, 
89 

Franchise, elective, who entitled to, 48 

Frederick, Prince, character of, 205 

Free and Safe Government, by a Cumber- 
land land-owner, 467 

French credulity, imposition on, 64 

Frithiof’s Saga, by Esaias Tegner, 624 

Functious of government, what they are, 
39 

Funeral, account of a, at the Cape, 69 ; 
in Christ’s hospital, description of, 486 

Fur-traders on the Missouri, description 
of, 109 

Fury-beach, invaluable treasure found at, 
212 

Fusion of two countries, obstacles to, 198 

Futurity, man’s anxiety about, 56 


G. 


Gaboon, notices of the river, 161 

Gardening, Encyclopedia of, notice of, 468 

Gardiner, Captvin, account of his narrow 
escape, 33 

Gazette, National, what it should be, 398 
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Generals; French, at Algiers; their rapacity, 
323 
Genius, rewards of, instanced, 128 
Geranium, reported origin of the first, 126 
German, inhospitable, notice of an, 282 
Gherhardo di Lucea, life of, noticed, 145 
Gibbon, as an infidel, remarks on, 51} 
Gin-palaces in London, description of, 540 
Girl, wilful but magnanimous, story of, 242 
Glossary, curious, of proscribed words and 
phrases, 401 
Goa, Xavier’s arrival and conversation at; 
442 
Godwin, Jun,, Wm., his Transfusion, 240 
Good, elements of, in the lot of the poor, 
552 
Good Hope, Cape of, emigrants to 67 
Gospel, gladness on hearing the doctrines 
of, 374 . 
Government at the Cape, form of, 168 
Grand Master of the Assassins, his office, 
444, 445 , 
Grandeur of Churches, objections to, 531 
Grief, gate of, where situated, 114 
Grimalkin, sage, conduct of a, 231 
Grimshawe’s Cowper, notice of, 148 
Grotto at El Kab, description of, 12 
Grouping, unseemly, specimen of, 410 
Gulls, temple of the, how thronged, 62 


H. 


Hair, growth of, how prevented for ever, 
158 

Hamlet,'Coleridge’s criticism on, 256 ; first 
performer of, 477 

Hammet, J.V., his history of the Assassins, 
442 

Hanover, loyalty to the House of, instanced, 
564 

Hardy, Rev. R.S., his notices of the Holy 
Land, 268 

Harley, Robert, notices of his life, 560 

Harold and Camoens,Tucker’s tragedies of, 
622 

Hassan-ben-Sabah, fundamental doctrine 
of, 443 

Hearing, sudden, story of its effects, 246 

Heart, the functions of the, described, 363 

Heavenly bodies, how measured and weigh- 
ed, 503 

Heavens, Mudie’s work on the, review of, 
495 

Henry III., his character as a patron of art, 
583 

Heraud’s descent into heli, notice of, 151 

Heroine, impertinence of a, 407 

Hieroglyphics, how minutely intelligible, 
1l 

High life, marriage in, described, 543 

Hiley’s English Grammar, Abcidgment of, 
308 
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Hoffman’s Winter in the Far West, review 
of, 101 

Holbein’s, fine picture of, described, 483 

Holland, union of Belgium with, 197 

Holman, voyages and of travels, review of, 
26 

Holy Bible, new English version of the, 
467 

Holy Land, Pilgrimage to the, review of, 
261 ; notices of, 268 

Honesty, instance of pure, 141 

Hope deferred, misery of, described, 221 

Hope, Elizabeth, her Immaterial System of 
man, 361 

Horseback, a blind man hunting on, account 
of, 34 

Horsemanship, deseription of, 122 

Hottentots, alleged influence of missionaries 
among the, 72 

Hughes, Rev. J. Leifchild’s memoir of, 620 

Human history, instance of affecting picture 
in, 208 

Hume, the extent of his infidelity, 511 

Humility, a poem, by J. Montgomery, 607 

Humour, Scott’s, character of, 575 

Humours, impatient, under indisposition, 
described, 96 

Hunting in couples, instances of words, 401 

Hygeists, self-dubbed, of London, 61 


I. 


Ibraham Pasha, his confident hopes of 
being emperor of Turkey, 384 

Idols of the Understanding, Bacon’s, de- 
scribed, 598 

Induction, the name given by Bacon to his 
new method of reasoning, 597 

I}lumination, description of a grand, 531 

Illusion, example of, to the eye, 500 

Imaginative works, low ebb of our, 536 

Imam, import of the dignity of, 443, 447 

Imitations, alleged, Scott’s, 579 

Immaterial System of Man, how displayed, 
363 

Impeachment, strong, of the Americans, 
327; of Bolingbroke, particulars rela- 
tive to, 562 

Impostors, modern medical, abundant, 60 

Impressions, erroneous, where likeliest to 
be formed, 328 

Incidents, thrilling, instances of, 112 

Infidels, their conduct towards Christianity, 
513 

Inn, new, rapid advancement of a, 105 

Innocence and guilt, contrast between, 
242 

Institutional reforms in law-making, consi- 
dered, 395 

Interests, selfish preference of, general, 40 

Intrepidity not always joined to prudence, 
305 
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Inventions, many falsely called modern, 3 

Ireland, history of, by Moore, 16 

Irish, alleged origin and antiquity of the, 
17 

Irving, Washington, his visit to Abbots- 
ford, 225 

Italian society, indelicacy of, described, 
529 

Italy, compendium of literary history of, no- 
ticed, 146 


J. 


Jaffa gate, notice of a pool near, 271 

Japan, Xavier’s conquests in, 427 

Jeanie Deans, Scott’s, character of, 573 

Jerusalem, some notices of, 270 

Jesus, Society of, notices regarding the, 
415 

Jewel, Bishop, life of, noticed, 149 

Jewish Family, Wordsworth’s, a poem, 613 

Johanna, island of, notices of, 28 

John Goldencalf, who he is, 542 

John Williamson, some notices of, 140 

Johnson as a talker, opinion of, 260 

Journal, F. A. Butler’s, review of, 402 

Journey, long, equipment for, 295 

Journeys among the Karens, Boardman’s, 
376 

Jungles in Ceylon, the resort of elephants, 
35 


K. 


Kaffreland, hamlets in, 81; laws in, 82 

Kaffres, learning and character of, 81; con- 
jectures as to descent of, 82 

Karens, notices regarding the, 372 ; exam- 
ples of their traditions, 373 

Karnak, temple of, description of, 5 

Kean, Edmund, life of, reviewed, 348 

Keerwan, severe laws at, described, 125 

Kentucky schools, description of, 278 

King, recreations of a, described, 204 

King’s Boy’s, in Christ’s Hospital, who 
they are, 485 

King’s houses, what they were, 582 

King’s servants, notices regarding, 475 

King’s tale, extracts from the, 95 

Knowledge, influence of intellectual, 556 

Knight, French, character of a, 157 

Kolooglies, who they are, 318 


L. 


Labour, division of, where and where not 
wanted, 398 

Labouring classes, comparative state of En- 
glish and foreign, 550 

Labours, missionary, review of Wolff’s, 
302 

Laird of Logan, jests, &c. of, 465 

Lamartine, De, his pilgrimage, 261 

Land, notices of a favoured, 105; beyond 
the Sea, The, what so called, 545 


Language, English, curious use of, 160 

Laudanum, conduct on discovery of a phial 
of, 296 

Law, as it is and as it should be, parallel 
illustrations of, 400 

Law-making, Symond’s, Mechanics of, 388 

Law of Nature, a phrase loosely used, 490 

Laws at the Cape, summary of, 169 

Lear, Coleridge’s criticism on, 256 

Lectures on the geniusof Shakespeare and 
Scott, 569 

Leech, story of a, 97 

Leg, wooden, service of a, 219 

Legend of Frithiof, a Swedish poem, notice 
of, 624 

Legends, specimen of wild Highland, 135 

Legislative body, province of, 42 

Legislature, specimen of a dedication to, 
493 

Leigh, his directions about thunder-storms, 
147 

Leopards, a story about, 80 

Leopard’s Bank, situation of, 155 

Letter, affecting, extracts from, 239 

Liberia, state of, described, 338 

Liberty and Necessity, opinions regarding, 
509 

Library, description of a curious, 129; of 
Romance,—The Enthusiast, 621 

Lillah Kebirah, description of her dress, 
120 

Lines, Bacon’s poetical, specimen of, 603 

Lintel stones, enormous, at Karnak, 6 

Literary criticism, specimen of, 258 

Little White Lady, story of the, 236 

London, Corporation of, enmity of, to actors, 
474 

Lord, P, B., his Algiers reviewed, 311 

Lord Bacon, character of, by Th. Martin, 
590 

Lord Byron, Rae Wilson’s Sketch of, 522 

Love, Shakespeare and Scott’s passion of, 
574 

Loyalty, Scottish, exemplified, 143 


Loyola, notices of hisearly life, 415; defence 
of, 418 


M. 


Machinery of statutes, burdensome nature 
of the, 393 ; how to be remedied, 394 
Mackenzie, Sir George, his fabulous kings, 

19 
Madagascar, notices of the island of, 176 
Magnetic pole, north, situation of, 220 
Magnetism, Animal, Messmer’s doctrine of, 
63 
Mahmoud, the sultan, his situation discus- 
sed, 84 
Maida, gravity and size of the dog, 228 
Making a law, art of, considered, 391 


Man, Immaterial System of, E. Hope’s, re- 
viewed, 361 
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Mankind, a natural incapacity of, 55 

Marabouts, character of the, 315 

Marriage observances, description of cu- 
rious, 463 

Marriages, Moravian, particulars regarding, 
72 

Martin, Th., his character of Lord Bacon, 
590 

Martin, Montgomery, review of his history, 
166 

Marvellous, elucidations of the, 54 

Mary and Florence; or Grave and Gay, 
618 

Master, manners of a, to his domestics, 
229 

Materialism, system of, characterized, 441 

Mauritius, effects of absolutism at, 174; 
inhabitants at, 175 

Measures, half, impolicy of, amid extremi- 
ties, 207 

Medical practitioners, by whom benefitted, 
66 

Mediterranean, excursions in, 
113 

Mehemet Ali Pasha, policy of, 84 

Melrose Abbey, visit to, 226 

Meltonians, hint to, 127 

Memnon, vocal statue of, notice of, 4 

Memoirs of G. D. Boardman, review of, 367 

Men born equal, are all? 50 

Mendicity, increase of, when great in Lon- 
don, 481 

Mephistophiles in England, review of, 536 

Messmer, account of, the German quack, 
62 

Michigan country, notices of the, 103 

Miller, his Scenes and Legends of the North 
of Scotland, reviewed, 127 

Milton, M.S. his Songs of the Prophets, 
306 

Mini, the powers of the, described, 364 ; 
guesses about the seat of, 365 

Miracle, presumed influence of a, 345 

Misanthrope, feelings of a, 192 

Missionaries at the Cape, success of, 172 

Modesty of an author, instanced, 129 

Mohammedans, singular fact in history of 
the, 443 

Mohilla, insurrection at, account of, 29 

Mombas, port of, description of, 155 

Monikins, The, review of, 536 

Monkeys, country of the, expedition to, 541 

Monks in Jerusalem, their superstition, 
271 

Monos and Daimonos, legend of, 191 

Moodie’s South Africa, review of, 66 

Moore’s, Th., Ireland, review of, 16 

Moors of Barbary, description of, 316 

Morality to religion, relation of, 509 

Moravian missionaries at the Cape, account 
of, 71 

Montgomery, his Portfolio, review of, 605 


review of, 
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Mudie, his work on the Heavens, review of, 
495 

Mulattoes, foolish charge regarding, 341 

Murderer, wholesale, death of a, 445 

Music, influence of, over Coleridge, 261 

Musical taste in England, description of, 
539 

N. 

Name, magic of a, its power, 471 

Names, effect of the sound of sacred, 273 

Naples, notices of the city, 524 

Napoleon, his policy towards Russia, recom- 
mended, 92 

Nash, Mr., flattering anecdote of, 241 

National Church, vindicated, 465 

Natural rights, meaning of the phrase, 53 

Natural theology, advantages of the study 
of, 437 

Navigators, endurance of, described, 221 

Nazareth, notices of, 273 

Needle’s point controversy, question for, 
405 

New Haven, colleges at, notices of the, 
283 

New Holland, colonization of, praised, 180 

Newspaper writers, an actress’s aversion 
towards, 409 

Newspaper press, notices regarding, 537 

Newstead Abbey, visit to, 236 

New York, election at, described, 333 

Nile, valley of, visitors to, 4 

North-West Passage, voyage in search of, 
210 

Novellists, inconsistencies of, 189 

Nove)s, English,variety and excellence of, 93 

Novum Organum, account of Bacon’s, 597 

Nubia, notice of journey to, 12 

Nuncio, apostolical, Xavier constituted 
throughout the East, 422 


O. 


Obesity, monster of, particulars regarding, 
74 

O’Connell, is he a mountebank ? 526 

Officer, half-pay, irksome situation of, 67 

Oil, advantages of, as food, 215 

Old Maids, essay on, notice of, 149 

Oneida Institution, notice of the, 281 

Oracle, among play-actors, chat of, 408 

Orange, Prince of, character of, 205 

Originality, claims set up to, considered, 
277 

Orloff, Count, his authority in Constanti- 
nople, 386 

Ornaments, passion for, among the Kaffres, 
Sl 

Ossian, Macpherson’s, character of, 18 

Othello, Coleridge’s criticism on, 256 

Otho, King of Greece, sketch of, 386 

Ottawa tribe, merchants of the, description 
of, 103 
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Ottoman nation, predilections and habits of, 
87 
Outre-Mer, review of, 536 


P. 

Palatial edifices of Westminster, history of, 
581 

Paradise Lost, opinions regarding Milton’s, 
139 

Parallel of Shakspeare and Scott, review of, 
569 

Paravas, Xavier’s labours among the, 423 

Parisians, character of the, described, 520 

Parkins, Ex-sheriff, notice of, 334 

Parliament, art of reading an act of, 389 

Parting Words, a scene, 234 

Pasha of Egypt, character of, 16 

Pathos, Scott’s, characterised, 577 

Patmos, notices of the island of, 274 

Patria Amor, instance of, 230 

Patrick, St., apostleship of, account of, 20; 
his birth-place, 21 

Patriotism, sorry picture of, 563 

Paul Pry, the play of, how suggested, 302; 
sketches, &c., by the author of, 288 

Paul St., the father of, who so called, 424 

Peppel, king of Bonny, his oratory, 164 

Perils in the Woods, a tale, notice of, 468 

Periodical press of the United States, cha- 
racter of, 337 

Perjury, treatment of, among the Rejangs, 
462 

Persecution of free people in America de- 
scribed, 331 ‘ 

Personality, instance of its indulgence, 539 

Persia, sufferings of a converted Jew on the 
borders of, 304 : 

Pestilence, instances of, described, 137 

Peter Walker the pedlar, some notices of, 
136 

Pharaoh, meaning of the word, 4 

Philanthropic Economy, Mrs. London’s, no- 
tice of, 309 

Philosopher’s arguments, alleged drift of a, 
346 

Phoenix of economy, specimen of a, 290; 
of his age, Byron so called, 524 

Phraseology, round about, in acts of parlia- 
ment, 390 

Physical branch of natural theology, con- 
sideration of, 434 

Picture, whimsical story of a, 232 

Pilgrimage, devotional, groundwork of a 
novel, 94 

Plagiarism, unjust charge of, instanced, 254 

Planets, influences of the, attributed by su- 
perstition, 59 

Play-actors, character of, 348 

Poetry of religion, alleged instance of, 264 

Polar seas, Ross’s discoveries in the, 224 

Pole, plain remarks regarding the North 

Policy, royal, instance of, 158 


INDEX. 


Polygamy, Moorish objections to, 316 

Pompeii, exaggerated descriptions of, 528 

Ponsonby, Lord, his conduct in the east, 89; 
his plan regarding the Turkish empire, 
385 

Pontiff, Roman, sketch of the, 50 

Poole, John, his sketches, &c. reviewed, 288 

Pope’s Works, notice of, new edition, 146 

Popular demands, when to he yielded to, 202 

Portfolio, James Montgomery’s, review of, 
605 

Potomac, voyage of the, review of, 454 

Poultry-yard, how stocked in Egypt, 9 

Poverty, influences of, on the poor, 553 

Power, irresponsible effects of, 40 

Prairie du Chien, scenery of, 107 

Prayer Book, English, where esteemed a 
treasure, 375 

Prejudices, examples of, adduced, 343 

Prejudices in favour of Christianity, extent 
of, 510 

Prerogative Instances, specimens of Bacon’s, 
601 

Preservation, singular, instance of, 212 

President of the United States, and his resi- 
dence, description of, 335 

Press at the Cape, state of the, 173 

Pretender, Bolingbroke’s attachment to the, 
561 

Priesthood of a mother, remembrance of, 
262 

Priests, authority of, in ancient Egypt, 7 

Prince-Sovereign of Belgium, conduct of, 
200 

Prisoner, gorgeously dressed, description of, 
120 

Probation, dreadful, instance of a, 305 

Profanity, specimen of an author’s, +94 

Promise, youth of great, instance of, 368 

Prose romances, old English, characters of, 
548 

Provincial sketches, notice of, 306 

Provision for the poor, statement of the, 
549 

Psychological branch of Natural Theology, 
consideration of, 435 


Q. 
Quackery, the reign of, a modern absurdity 
60 
Quakers, Sewel’s History of, notice of, 308 
Qualifications of legislators, what they 
should be, 46 
Quallah-Battoo, affair at, account of, 456 
Quarrels, lovers’, story of, 247 
Queen of Johanna, invitation from, 29 
Queen’s Revels, notices regarding, 478 


R. 


Rae Wilson, his Route through France, 
&c. 518 : 
Race, proscribed, forbearance of a, 330 























INDEX, 


_Races of men, are there different? 344 
Radicalism, Scottish, notices of, 147- 
- Rahdahmah, character and person of, 157 
Rationale of political representation, review 
of, 38 
Rebecca, Scott’s, her description of chivalry, 
573 
Recollections, specimens of Mr. Poole’s, 
299 
Records, architectural, permanency of, 2 
Recluse, The, a poem, by J. Montgomery, 
609 
Red man, his character, 104 
Red Sea, navigation of, notice of, 14 
Reed, Dr. A., his visit to the American 
ehurches, 277 
Reflections, curious, account of, 36 
Rejangs, character of the laws among the, 
461 
Regeneration of a nation, picture of the, 
209 
Regicides, causes of the, notices of, 284 
Reigns, short, instances of, 119 
Relapse into impieties, account of, 101 
Remedies, universal, absurdity of, 60 
Representation, rationale of political, 38 
Resolution, indomitable, described, 132 
Religion, at the Cape, state of, 171; natu- 
and revealed, connexion between, 440 
Remeses II., temple-palace of, 3 
Removing household furniture, comforts of, 
291 
Republic, American, conjectures regarding, 
. 338 
Respect, mode of impressing the conquered 
with, described, 324 
Revelation, value of the doctrines of, 510 
Revolutions, mighty, instances of, 123 
Reynolds, J. N., bis voyage of the Potomac, 
454 
Rhapsody addressed to Lord Byron, 237 
Rialto, bridge of the, described, 535 
Ridley, Sermon of Bishop, notices of, 482 
Rifle, reliance put in a, 110 
Rights, essay on, 51; Bentham’s opinions 
on, 52 
Rochester, Bolingbroke compared to, 559 
Rogue-elephants, their character, 33 
Roman Catholic Missionaries, Lives of 
Eminent, 415 
Romance, genuine, example of, 186 
Rome, sketch of the city of, 275 
Ross, Sir J., his arctic voyage, reviewed, 
210 
Rouen, recollections of, 545 
Route through France, &c., Rae Wilson's, 
518 
Ruivation shop, where situated, 290 
Russia, maturing of the designs of, discuss- 
ed, 84 
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Ss. 


Sabbath- evening, affecting @éseription of 
one, 138 . 

Sabbath, a day with Coleridge likened to a, 
252 

Sailor’s emotions, happy description of, 219 

Sandie Campbell, the treatment he meets, 
110 

Savages, how to be treated by the civilized, 
163 

Sceptics, their infidelity characterized, 511 

Science of government, whence deduced, 38 

Scotchman, true, specimen of a, 131 

Scottish writers, Moore’s abuse of, 18 

Scotus, John, Moore’s account of, 25 

Scriptures, places mentioned in, notices of, 
261 

Sea, encroachments of the, described, 131 

Sensation, speculations regarding, 215 

Sensibility, morbid, personified, 237 

Sentiment, not Principle ; or, an Old Man’s 
Legacy, 620 

Sentimentality, attempt at, exemplified, 406 

Seraglio, description of the first court of 
a, 379 

Serenade, Indian, specimen of, 108 

Sermon against slavery, alleged cause of, 
(347 

Settlements, North American, descriptions 
of, 107 

Settlers, Dutch, atthe Cape, strictures on. 69 

Seven Towers, notices of the, 383 

Sexagenarian, sketch of a, 546 

Shakespeare, new facts regarding, 471 

Shylock, Kean’s first appearance at Drury 
Lane in, 357 

Sight, joyful, instance of, 223 

Silver fork gentry, anecdote of, 521 

Simon Tetchy, story of, 293 

Sister’s solicitude, description of a, 244 

Sketch-book of the South, notice of, 306 

Slavery, effects of, 68, 344 

Small-sword, masterly use of, 160 

Smith’s Philosophy, review of, 506 

Society, Constitution of, by Veritas, 489 

Soldiers, weapons of ancient Egyptian, § 

Solitude, power of, 191; the destroyer of, 
193 

Song, an Autumn, 412 

Soul, alleged attributes of the, 366; imma- 
teriality of, considered, 436 

South Africa, Ten Years in, review of, 66 

Space, celestial, nature of, 500 . 

Speed the Prow, a poem, by James Mont- 
gomery, 6038 

Spencer, Earl, a dedication to, 431 

Sphere, proofs of the earth being a, 499 

Spiritous liquors, cravings for, instances of, 
104 

Sport, exciting, account of, 78 
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Squaw, Indian, description of, 108 
Squeeze, Kentucky, description of, 279 
- Stage, its influence in ridiculing quackery, 65 


Stanhope, Lady Esther, interview with, 


264 

' Stanzas on the Power of Sound, Words- 
worth’s, 616 

States-general, chamber of, conduct of, 199 

Statutes, classification and consolidation of, 
393 

Steam communication to India, considered, 
13 

Steam-engine, inefficiency of a, 215 

Steevens, his outline of Shakespeare’s life, 
471 

Steward, worthy, sketch of a, 233 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, notice of his writings, 
19 

Storms, Cape of, prospect of, 173 

Story without a Name, J. Montgomery’s, 
610 

Strength, the elephant’s prodigious, proofs 
of, 77 

Strickland, her Pilgrims of Walsingham, 93 

Strollers, Kean joins a troop of, 352 

Student, The, review of, 183 

Study of the Heavens, nature of, 497 

Subjects, revolted, conduct of, to their 
prince, 205 

Submission, Bacon’s, to the Lords, 602 

Sufferings, physical, not the sorest ills to 
the poor, 551 

Suffrage, universal, arguments regarding, 
48 

Suicide’s last carouse, story of, 293 

Sultan, appearance and procession of the, 
described, 381 ; anecdote of, 382 

Sultan’s crown, pretensions of Mehemet 
Pasha to, 85 

Sumatra, island of, notices of, 458 

Superstition, instances of, 165 

Surgical practice in Algiers, deseription of, 
319 

Swan River, notices of, 178; account of 
the government at, 180 

Swift’s fate, dread of, instanced, 239 

Symond’s, A., his Mechanics of Law-mak- 
ing, 388 

System, want of, in the process of legisla- 
tion, 388 


T. 


Table Talk, specimen of Coleridge’s, 250 
Tait’s Magazine, quotation from, 254 
Talker, character of Coleridge as a, 251 
Talma, recollections of, 300 
Taming elephants, manner of, 31 
Tannarivo, Missionary Schools at, 176 
Tara, celebration of festival at, by St. Pa- 
trick, 22 


INDEX, 


Tavoy, province of, where situated, 372 

Tea for prolonging life, notices regarding ,65 

Teeth, strange treatment of the, 460 

Temperance Society, sketch of a, 280 

Temperature, speculations regarding, 215 

Temple, Sir G. T., his excursions, reviewed 
113 

Thaumaturgia, by an Oxonian, review of, 54 

Theatre, idols of the, what they are, 600 

Theatric strolling life, miseries of, 354 

Thebes, Wilkinson’s Topography of, 1 

Theological institutions, comparisen be- 
tween, 285 

Theology, Natural, Brougham'’s Discourse 
on, 430 

Thieves, strange custom on the part of, 9 

Thirty-two pound shot, effect of, 457 

Thomas the Rhymer, prophecy of, 131 

Thunder-claps, an imagination on, 141 

Time, the heavenly bodies the standard of, 
497 

Titles, happy, specimens of, 298 

Toryism, Scottish, described, 142 

Tournament, description of, 188 

Town, new, how threatened, 131 

Transfusion, Godwin’s, review of, 240 

Travellers in Egypt, advice to, 13 

Tribe, idols of the, what they are, 98 

Trollope, his History of Christ’s Hospital, 
450 

Tumuli, conjecture as to origin of, 83 

Tunis, town of, described, 118 

Tunnel, natural, description of, 111 

Turkey, demoralization of, sought by Rus- 
sia, 90 

Turkish courage, picture of, 313 ; soldiers, 


contrivance to instruct in European forms, 
38 


U~ 


Ultraism, specimen of, 530 

Uncertainty, as an objection to Christianity, 
considered, 518 

Union of nations, points essential to, 199 

Unitarians, inconsistencies of American, 
347 

United States, Tour in the, by E. S. Abdy, 
326 

Universality, Scott’s, described, 571 

Utica, present condition of, 123 


r 


V. 

Vagabondizing, Kean’s habits of, 353 
Vanity, instances of national, 17 
Venice, notices of the city, 533 
Veritas, his Constitution of Society, review 

of, 489 
Verulam, Baron of, Bacon created, 596 
Vesuvius, eruption of, desribed, 526 
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INDEX. 


Villiers, a tale of the last century, notice of, 
469 

Vindications of illustrious names, uses of, 419 

Voting, open and secret, merits of, 49 

Voltaire, as an infidel, remarks on, 512 

Voyager, blind, character of, 27 


WwW, 


Wages in the 13th century, rate of 586 

Walsingham, Pilgrims of, review of, 93 

Walter, or a Second Peep into the World 
we call ‘‘Ours’’, 618 

Warden of a castle, description of, 226 

Warning, awful account of, 97 

Water, valuable character of, instanced, 117 

Water Lily, romance of Wordsworth’s, 615 

Welcome, instances of universal, 37 

Wellington, Duke of, his declaration, 203 

Westminster, singular scene in Great Hall 
of, 589 

What is a Comet, Papa? &c. by R. M. Lorn- 
lin, 619 

Whigs, Scottish, described, 143 

White, Ch., his Belgic Revolution, 196 

White People, admiration of, specimen of, 
159 

White and black servants, distinctions be- 
tween, 343 


635 


Wife’s anxiety, illustration of a, 359 

Wilkinson, his Thebes and Egypt, 1 

William Rufus,: character of, 95 

William King of Holland, character of, 203 

Winter in the Far West, review of, 101 

Winter quarters, admirable arrangements 
for, 216 

Wisdom distinct from knowledge, instances 
of, 555 

Witness-box, an author in the, 332 

Wolff, Rev. J., his missionary labours, 302- 

Woman, Christianity emphatically the «sal 
vation of, 317 

Wordsworth, his Yarrow Revisited, 605 

World, Holman’s Voyage and Travels round 
the, 26 


X. 


Xavier, Francis, notices of the life of, 420 
his haughtiness subdued, 421 


Y. 


Yams, great size of, 163 

Yankee vanity, illustrations of, 336 
Yarrow Revisited, W. Wordsworth’s, 605 
Yeates, his remarks on ancient Egypt, 147 
Youth, departure of, description of, 193 
Yriarte, his literary fables, notices of, 150 
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